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PEEOAUTION. 


PRECAUTION. 


A    NO  VE  L. 


J?FENIMORE    gOOPER. 


**  Be  wise  to-day,  *t(s  madnesa  to  defw— 
To-morrow^s  cantion  may  arriye  too  late." 


WITH  A  DISCOURSE  ON  TSS  UFS,  GSNIUS,  AKD  WSITINGS  OF 

THE  AUTHOR s 

By  WILLIAM   CULLEN  BRYANT. 


NEW    YORK: 
D.    APPLETON    AND    COMPANY, 

1,    8,    AND    5    BOND    STREET. 
1881. 
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Intered,  aoconfing  to  Act  of  CoagnBB^  in  the  year  1861,  bj 

W.  A.  TOWNSBND  AND  COMPANY, 
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DISCOURSE 

LIFE,  GENIUS,  ANB  WEITINOS 

ov 

3.  FENIMORE  COOPER, 

WILLIAM    CULLEN    BRTANT.» 


It  is  now  somewhat  more  than  a  year  since  the  friends 
of  Jaueb  Fenimorb  Cooper,  in  this  city,  were  planning 
to  give  a  public  dinner  in  his  honor.  It  was  intended 
as  an  expression  both  of  tlie  regard  they  bore  him  per- 
sonally, and  of  the  pride  they  took  in  the  glory  his 
writings  had  reflected  on  the  American  name.  We 
thonght  of  what  we  should  say  in  his  hearing ;  in  what 
terms,  worthy  of  him  and  of  us,  we  should  speak  of  the 
esteem  in  which  we  held  him,  and  of  the  interest  we 
felt  in  a  fame  which  had  already  penetrated  to  the  re- 
motest nook  of  die  earth  inhabited  by  civilized  man. 

1  Delirerad  At  Hetropolitan  Hall,  Vow  Tork,  FebrniuT  S5,  1BS9,  at  m 
Ppblic  Memorial  Meeting  in  honor  of  Mr.  Cooper,  the  Hon.  Daniel  WcbeMr 


y 
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To-day  we  assemble  for  a  sadder  purpose :  to  pay  to 
the  dead  some  part  of  the  honors  then  intended  for  the 
living.    We  bring  our  offering,  but  he  is  not  here  who 
should  receive  it ;  in  his  stead  are  vacancy  and  silence; 
there  is  no  eye  to  brighten  at  our  words,  and  no  voice 
to  answer.   «It  is  an  empty  office  that  we  perform,"  said 
Yirga,  in  his  melodious  verses,  when  coLiemJrating 
the  virtues  of  the  young  Marcellus,  and  bidding  flowers 
be  strewn,  with  full  hands,  over  his  early  grave.    We 
might  apply  the  expression  to  the  present  occasion,  but 
it  would  be  true  in  part  only.     We  can  no  longer  do 
any  thing  for  him  who  is  departed,  but  we  may  do  what 
will  not  be  without  fruit  to  those  who  remain.     It  is 
good  to  occupy  our  thoughts  with  the  example  of  gi*eat 
talents  in  conjunetion  with  great  virtues.    His  genius 
has  passed  away  with  him ;  but  we  may  leani,  from  the 
history  of  his  life,  to  employ  the  faculties  wo  possess 
with  useful  activity  and  noble  aims ;  we  may  copy  his 
magnanimous  frankness,  his  disdain  of  every  thing  that 
wears  the  faintest  semblance  of  deceit,  his  refusal  to 
comply  with  current  abuses,   and    tlie  courage  with 
which,  on  all  occasions,  he  asserted  what  he  deemed 
truth,  and  combated  what  he  thought  error. 

The  circumstances  of  Cooper's  early  life  were  remark- 
ably suited  to  confirm  the  natural  hardihood  and  manli- 
ness of  his  character,  and  to  call  forth  and  exercise  that 
extraordinary  power  of  observation,  which  accumulated 
the  materials  afterward  wielded  and  shaped  by  his  ge- 
nius. His  father,  while  an  inhabitant  of  Burlington,  in 
New  Jersey,  on  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
was  the  owner  of  large  possessions  on  the  bordere  of  the 
Otsego  Lake,  in  our  own  State,  and  here,  in  the  newly- 
cleared  fields,  he  built  in  1786,  the  first  house  in  Coopera* 
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town.  To  this  he  me,  Cooper,  who  was  bom  in  Burlington, 
iii  the  year  1789,  was  conveyed  in  his  infancy :  and  here, 
iBL8  he  informs  us  in  his  preface  to  the  Pumeers^  his  fii*st 
impressions  of  the  external  world  were  obtained.  Here 
lie  passed  his.  childhood,  with  the  vast  forest  around 
him,  stretching  up  the  mountains  that  overlook  the 
lake,  and  far  beyond,  in  a  region 'where  the  Indian  yet 
roamed,  and  the  white  hunter,  half  Indian  in  his  dress 
and  xnode  of  life,  ^nght  his  game,--^  region  in  which 
the  bear  and  the  wolf  were  yet  hunted,  and  the  panther, 
more  formidable  than  either,  lurked  in  the  thickets,  and 
tales  of  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  and  encounters 
with  these  fierce  animals,  beguiled  the  length  of  the 
winter  nights.  Of  this  place.  Cooper,  although  early 
removed  from' it  to  pursue  his  studies,  was  an  occasional 
Indent  throughout  his  life,  and  here  his  last  years  were 
wholly  passed. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  Yale  College, 
where,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  youih^*-for,with  the 
exception  of  the  poet,  Hillhouse,  he  was  the  youngest 
of  his  class,  and  Hillhouse  .was  afterward  withdrawn — 
his  progress  in  his  studies  is  said  to  have  been  honorable 
to  his  talents.  He  left  the  oallege,  after  a  residence  of 
three  years,  and  became  a  midshipnan  in  the  United 
States  navy.  Six  years  he  followed  the  sea,  and  there 
yet  wa^d^,  a«.ong  those  who  are  fond  of  Uteraiy  an- 
eedote,.a  story  of  the  young  sailor  who,  in  the  streets  of 
one  of  the  English  ports,  attracted  the  curiosity  of  the 
crowd,  by  explaining  to  his  companions  a  Latin  motto 
in  some  public  place. .  That  during  this  period  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  knowledge  and  the  imagery  which 
he  afterward  employed  to  so  much  advantage  in  his 
romances  of  the  sea,  the  finest  ever  written,  is  a  common 
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aiid  obvious  remark ;  but  it  has  not  been,  so  far  as  I 
know,  observed  that  from  the  discipline  of  a  seaman's 
life  he  may  have  derived  much  of  his  readiness  and 
fertility  of  invention,  much  of  his  skill  in  surrounding 
the  personages  of  his  novels  with  imaginary  perils,  and 
rescuing  theiu  by  probable  expedients.  Of  all  pursuits, 
tlic  life  of  a  sailor  is  that  which  familiarizes  men  to 
danger  in  its  most  fearAil  shapes,  most  cultivates  pres^ 
ence  of  mind,  and  most  effectually  calls  forth  the 
resources  of  prompt  and  fearless  dexterity  by  which 
imminent  evil  is  avoided. 

In  1811,  Cooper,  having  resigned  his  post  as  midship- 
man, began  the  year  by  marrying  Miss  Delancey,  sister 
of  the  present  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Western  New 
York,  and  entered  upon  a  domestic  life  happily  passed 
to  its  close.  He  went  to  live  at  Scarsdale,  in  the  county 
of  Westchester,  where  he  occupied  himself  with  the  im- 
provement of  a  farm,  and  occasionally  with  landscape 
gardening,  then  an  art  little  practised  in  this  country, 
and  while  here  he  wrote  and  published  the  first  of  his 
novels,  entitled  Precaution.  Concerning  the  occasion 
of  writing  this  work,  it  is  related,  that  once,  as  he  was 
reading  an  English  novel  to  Mrs.  Cooper,  who  has  withr 
in  a  short  time  past  been  laid  in  the  grave  beside  her 
illustrious  husband,  and  of  whom  we  may  now  say, 
that  her  goodness  was  no  less  eminent  than  his  genius, 
he  suddenly  laid  down  the  book,  and  said,  ^^  I  believe  I 
could  write  a  better  myself."  Almost  immediately  ho 
composed  a  chapter  of  a  projected  work  of  fiction,  and 
read  it  to  the  same  friendly  judge,  who  encouraged  him 
to  finish  it^  and  when  it  was  completed,  suggested  its 
publication.  Of  this  he  had  at  the  time  no  intention, 
but  he  was  at  length  induced  to  submit  the  manuscript 
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to  the  examination  of  the  late  Charles  Wilkes,  of  this 
city,  in  whose  literary  opinions  he  had  great  confidence. 
Mr.  Wilkes  advised  that  it  should  be  published,  and  to 
these  circumstances  we  owe  it  that  Cooper  became  an 
author. 

I  confess  I  have  merely  dipped  into  this  work.  The 
experiment  was  made  with  the  first  edition,  deformed 
by  a  strange  punctuation — a  profusion  of  commas,  and 
other  pauses,  which  puzzled  and  repelled  me.  Its  au- 
thor, many  years  afterward,  revised  and  republished  it, 
correcting  this  fault,  and  some  faults  of  style  also,  so 
that  to  a  casual  inspection  it  appeared  almost  anothei 
work.  It  was  a  professed  delineation  of  English  man 
ners,  though  the  author  had  then  seen  nothing  of 
English  society.  It  had,  however,  the  honor  of  being 
adopted  by  the  country  whose  manners  it  described, 
and  being  early  republished  in  Great  Britain  passed 
from  the  first  for  an  English  novel.  I  am  not  unwill- 
ing to  believe  what  is  said  of  it,  that  it  contained  a 
promise  of  the  powers  which  its  author  afterward  put 
forth. 

Thirty  years  ago,  in  the  year  1821,  and  in  the  thii'ty- 
seeond  of  his  life,  Cooper  published  the  first  of  the 
works  by  which  he  will  be  known  to  posterity,  the  Spy. 
It  took  the  reading  world  by  a  kind  of  surprise;  its 
merit  was  acknowledged  by  a  rapid  sale;  the  public 
read  with  eagerness  and  the  critics  wondered.  Many 
withheld  their  commendations  on  account  of  defects  in 
the  plot  or  blemishes  in  the  composition,  arising  from 
want  of  practice,  and  some  waited  till  they  could  hear 
the  judgment  of  European  readers.  Tet  there  were  not 
wanting  critics  in  this  country,  of  whose  good  opinion 
any  author  in  any  pdrt  of  the  world  might  be  proud. 
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who  spoke  of  it  in  the  terms  it  deserved.  "  Are  you  not 
delighted,"  wrote  a  literary  fi'iend  to  me,  who  has  since 
risen  to  high  distinction  as  a  writer,  both  in  verse  and 
in  prose,  ^' are  you  not  delighted  with  the  /§?y,  as  a  work 
of  infinite  spirit  and  genius  ?"  In  that  word  genius  lay 
the  explanation  of  the  hold  which  tiie  work  had  taken 
on  the  minds  of  men.  What  it  had  of  excellence  was 
peculiar  and  unborrowed ;  its  pictures  of  life,  whether 
in  repose  or  activity,  were  drawn  wifh  broad  lights  and 
shadows,  immediately  from  living  originals  in  nature  (xr 
in  his  own  imagination.  To  him,  whatever  he  described 
was  true ;  it  was  made  a  reality  to  hin  by  tho  strength 
with  which  he  conceived  it.  His  power  in  tlie  delinea- 
tion of  character  was  shown  in  the  principal  personage 
of  his  story,  Harvey  Birch,  on  whom,  though  he  has 
chosen  to  employ  him  in  the  ignoble  oflSce  of  a  spy,  and 
endowed  him  with  the  qualities  necessary  to  his  profes- 
sion,— extreme  circumspection,  fertility  in  stratagem, 
and  the  art  of  concealing  his  real  character,— qualities 
which,  in  conjunction  with  selfishness  and  greediness^ 
make  the  scoundrel,  he  has  bestowed  the  virtues  of 
generosity,  magnanimity,  an  intense  love  of  country,  a 
fidelity  not  to  be'  corrupted,  and  a  disinterestedness 
beyond  temptation.  Out  of  this  combination  of  quali'- 
ties  he  has  wrought  ia  charactier  which  is  a  favorite  in 
all  nations  and  with  all  classes  of  mankind.  The  intror 
duction  of  General  Washington  as  one  of  the  personages 
of  the  story,  was  a  blemish  in  the  work  which  Cooper, 
in  later  years,  regretted  to  such  a  degree  that  he  spoke 
of  writing  the /§?y  over  again. 

It  is  said  that  if  you  cast  a  pebble  into  the  oceaii,  at 
the  moujth  of  our  harbor,  the  vibration  made  in  the 
water  passes  gradually  on  till  it  strikes  the  icy  barrierg 
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of  the  deep  at  the  south  pole,  llie  spread  of  Cooper's 
reputation  is  not  confined  within  narrower  limits.  The 
Spy  is  read  in  all  the  written  dialects  of  Europe,  and  in 
some  of  those  of  Asia«  The  French,  immediately  after 
its  first  appearance,  gave  it  to  the  mtiltitudes  who  read 
their  far-diffused  language,  and  placed  it  among  the  first 
works  of  its  class.  It  was  rendered  into  Castilian,  and 
passed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  dwell  under  the 
beams  of  the  Southern  Cross.  At  length  it  crossed  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Europe,  and  the  latest  record  I  have 
seen  of  it&  progress  toward  absolute  universality,  is  con- 
tained in  a  statement  of  the  IrUemaUonal  Magazinej 
derived,  I  presume  from  its  author,  that  in  1847  it  was 
published  in  a  Persian  translation  at  Ispahan.  Before 
this  time,  I  doubt  not,  they  are  reading  it  in  some  of 
the  languages  of  llindostan,  and,  if  the  Chinese  ever 
totnslated  any  thiijg,  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
many  millions  who  inhabit  the  far  Cathay. 

I  hatre  spoken  of  the  hesitation  which  American 
critics  felt  in  admitting  the  merits  of  the  Spy,  on  ac- 
count of  crudities  in  the  plot  or  the  composition,  some 
of  which  no  dotibt  really  existed.  An  exception  must 
be  madid  in  favor  of  the  Port  Folio,  which,  in  a  notice 
written  by  Mtsv  Sarah  Hall,  mother  of  the  fcditor  of 
that  periodical,  and  author  of  Conversations  on,  ihs 
-ffiSfo,  gave  the  work  a  cordial  welcome ;  and  Cooper, 
as  I  afii  infortned,  never  foi'got  this  act  of  timely  and 
ready  kindnfess. 

It  was  p^rkaps  favorable  to  the  immediate  success 
of  the  Spy]  that  Cooper  hfad  few  American  authors  to 
divide  witii  hiin  tlie  publib  attention.  That  crowd  of 
clever  men  and  womei^  who  now  write  for  the  maga* 
idnes,  who  send  out  volumes  of  essays,  sketehes,  and 
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poems,  and  who  supply  the  press  with  novelSj  biogra- 
phies, and  historical  works,  were  then,  for  the  most 
part,  either  stammering  their  lessons  in  the  schools,  or 
yet  unborn.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  note,  tliat  just  about 
the  time  that  the  Spy  made  its  appearance,  the  dawn 
of  what  we  now  call  our  literature  was  just  breaking. 
The  concluding  number  of  Dana's  IdU  Mcm^  a  work 
neglected  at  first,  but  now  numbered  among  the  best 
things  of  the  kind  in  our  language,  was  issued  in  the 
same  month.  The  Sketch  Book  was  then  just  com- 
pleted \  the  world  was  admiring  it,  and  its  author 
was  meditating  Bracebridge  Sail.  Miss  Sedgwick, 
about  the  same  time,  made  her  first  essay  in  that 
charming  series  of  novels  of  domestic  life  in  New 
England,  which  have  gained  her  so  high  a  reputation. 
Percival,  now  unhappily  silent,  had  just  put  to  press 
a  volume  of  poems.  I  have  a  copy  of  an  edition  of 
Halleck's  Fanny ^  published  in  the  same  year;  the 
poem  of  Tamoyden^  by  Eastbum  and  Sands,  appeared 
almost  simultaneously  with  it.  Livingston  was  putting 
the  finishing  hand  to  his  Report  on  the  Penal  Code  of 
Louisiana^  a  work  written  with  such  grave,  persuasive 
eloquence,  that  it  belongs  as  much  to  our  literature  as 
to  our  jurisprudence.  Other  contemporaneous  Ameri- 
can works  there  were,  now  less  read.  Paul  Allen's 
poem  .of  Noah  was  just  laid  on  the  counters  of  the 
booksellers.  Arden  published  at  the  same  time,  in 
this  city,  a  translation  of  Ovid's  TrUtia^  in  heroic 
verse,  in  which  the  complaints  of  the  effeminate  Ro- 
man poet  were  rendered  with  great  fidelity  to  the  orig- 
inal, and  sometiines  not  without  beauty.  If  I  may 
speak  of  myself,  it  was  in  that  year  tliat  I  timidly  en 
trusted  to  the  winds  and  waves  of  public  opinion  a 
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Bmall  cai'go  of  my  own — a  poem  entitled  The  Ages^  and 
half  a  dozen  shorter  ones,  m  a  thin  duodecimo  volume, 
printed  at  Cambridge. 

We  had,  at  the  same  time,  works  of  elegant  litera- 
ture, fresh  from  the  press  of  Great  Britain,  which  are 
etill  read  and  admired.  Barry  Cornwall,  then  a  young 
suitor  for  fame,  published  in  the  same  year  his  Marcia 
Colonna;  Byron,  in  the  full  strength  and  fertility  of 
his  genius,  gave  the  readers  of  English  his  tragedy  of 
Marino  JFaliero,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  his  spirited 
controversy  with  Bowles  concerning  the  poetry  of  Pope. 
The  Spy  had  to  sustain  a  comparison  with  Scott's  An- 
tiqicari/j  published  simultaneously  with  it,  and  with 
Lockhart's  Valet'iicSy  which  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  works  of  fiction  ever  composed. 

In  1823,  and  in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  Cooper  brought 
out  his  novel  of  the  JPioneers^  the  scene  of  which  was 
laid' on  the  borders  of  his  own  beautiful  lake.  In  a 
recent  survey  of  Mr.  Cooper's  works,  by  one  of  his  ad- 
mirers, it  is  intimated  that  the  reputation  of  this  work 
may  have  been  in  some  degree  factitious.  I  cannot 
think  so ;  I  cannot  see  how  such  a  work  could  fail  of 
becoming,  sooner  or  later,  a  favorite.  It  was  several 
years  after  its  first  appearance  that  I  read  the  Pioneers, 
and  I  read  it  with  a  delighted  astonishment.  Here, 
said  I  to  myself,  is  the  poet  of  rural  life  in  this  coun- 
tiy — our  Hesiod,  our  Tlieocritus,  except  that  he  writes 
without  the  restraint  of  numbers,  and  is  a  greater  poet 
than  they.  In  the  Pioneers,  as  in  a  moving  picture, 
are  made  to  pass  before  us  the  hardy  occupations  and 
6]>uited  amusements  of  a  prosperous  settlement,  in  a 
fertile  region,  encompassed  for  leagues  around  with  the 
primeval  wilderness  of  woods.    The  seasons  in  their  dif 
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ferent  aspects,  bringing  with  them  their  different  em- 
ployments ;  forests  falling  before  the  axe ;  the  cheerful 
j)opulation,  with  the  first  mild  day  of  spring,  engaged 
in  the  sugar-orchards;  the  chase  of  the  deer  through  the 
ilcep  woods,  and  into  the  lake;  tUrkey-shootings,  during 
thei  Christmas  holidays,  in  wliich  the  Indian  marksman 
vied  for  the  prize  of  skill  with  the  white  man;  swift 
sleigh-rides  under  the  bright  winter  sun,  and  perilous 
encounters  with  wild  animals  in  the  forests ;  these,  and 
other  scenes  of  rural  life,  drawn,  as  Cooper  knew  how 
to  draw  them,  in  the  bright  and  healthful  ccdoring  of 
which  he  was  master,  are  interwoven  with  a  regular 
narrative  of  human  fortunes,  not  unskilfully  construct- 
ed ;  and  how  could  such  a  work  be  otherwise  than 
popular? 

In  the  PioMers^  Leatherstooking  is  first  introduced — 
a  philosopher  of  the  woods,  ignorant  of  bookd,  but  in- 
structed in  all  that  nature,  without  the  aid  of  science, 
could  reveal  to  the  man  of  quick  Benses  and  inquiring 
intellect,  whose  life  has  been  passed  under  the  open  sky, 
and  in  companionship  with  a  race  whose  animal  percep- 
tions are  the  acutest  and  most  cultivated  of  which  there 
is  any  example.  But  Leatherstocking  has  higher  quali- 
ties; in  him  theihe  is  a  genial  blending  of  the  gentlest 
virtues  of  the  civilized  man  with  the  better  nature  of 
the  abcmgiiial  tribes ;  all  that  in  them  is  noble,  gener- 
ous, and  ideal,  is  adopted  into  his  own  kindly  charac- 
ter, and  all  that  is  evil  is  rejected.  But  why  should  I 
attemprt  to  analyze'  a  character  so  familiar  ?  Leather- 
stocking  is  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  to  be  one  of  the 
noblesty  as  well  as  most  striking  and  original  creations 
of  fiction.  In  some  of  his  subsequent  novels,  Cooper — 
for  he  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  full  maturity  of  his 
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powers — ^heighltened  aiid  ennobled  his  first  conception 
of  the  character,  but  m  the  Pioneers  it  dazzled  the 
world  with'the  splendor  of  novelty. 

His  next  work:  was  the.PiJo^  in  which  he  sliowed 
Iiow^  from  the  Vicissitudes  of  a  life  at  sea,  its  perils  and 
escapes,  from  the  beauty  and  terrors  of  the  great  deep, 
from  the  working  of  a  vessel  on  a  long  voyage,  and  from 
the  frank,  brave,  and  generous,'  but  peculiar  character 
of  the  seaman,  may  be  drawn  material  of  romance  by 
which  the  minds  of  men  may  be. as  deeply  moved  as  by 
any  thing  in  the  power  of  romance  to  present.  In  this 
walk,  Cooper  has  had*  many  disciples,  but  no  rival.  All 
who  have  since  written  romances  of  the  sea  have  been 
but  travellers  in  a  country  of  which  he  was  the  great 
discoverer,  and  none  of  .them  all  seemed  to  have  loved 
a  ship  as  Cooper  loved  it,  nor  have  been  able  so  strongly 
to  interest  all  classes  of  readers  in  its  fortunes.  Among 
other  parsonages  drawn  with  great  strength  in  the  Pi- 
lot, is  the  general  favorite,  Tom  Coffin,  the  thorough 
seaman,  witli  all  the  virtues,  and  one  or  two  of  the  in- 
firmities of  his  professioti,  superstitious,  as  seamen  are 
apt  to  be,  yet  whose  superstitions  strike  us  as  but  an 
irregular  growth  of  his  devout  recognition  of  the  Power 
wlio  holds  the  ocean  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand;  true- 
hearted,  gentle,  fiill  of  resources,  collected  in  danger, 
and  at  last  dalmly  perishing  at  the  post  of  duty,  with 
the  vessel  he  has  long  guided,  by  what  I  may  call  a 
great  cmd  magnanimous  death..  His  rougher  and  coars- 
er companion,  Boltrope,  is  drawn  with  scarcely  less 
skill,  and  with  a  no  less  vigorous  hand. 

The  Piamers  id  not  Cooper's  best  tale  of  the  Ameri- 
can forei3t,'nor  the  PUotj  perhaps,  in  all  respects,  his 
best  tale  of  the  sea ;  yet,  if  he  had  ceased  to  write  here, 
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the  measure  of  his  fame  would,  possibly,  have  been 
scarcely  less  ample  than  it  now  is.  Neither  of  them  is 
far  below  the  best  of  his  productions,  and  in  them  ap- 
pear the  two  most  remarkable  creations  of  his  imagi- 
nation— ^two  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  in  all 
fiction. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  my  acquaintance  witli 
Cooper  began,  an  acquaintance  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  centurjr,  in  which  his  deportment  toward  me  was 
that  of  unvaried  kindness.  He  then  resided  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  year  in  this  city,  and  here  he  had  found- 
ed a  weekly  club,  to  which  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  place  belonged.  Of  the  members 
who  have  since  passed  away,  were  Chancellor  Kent, 
the  jurist ;  Wiley,  the  intelligent  and  liberal  bookseller ; 
Henry  D.  Sedgwick,  always  active  in  schemes  of  benev- 
olence ;  Jarvis,  the  painter,  a  man  of  infinite  humor, 
whose  jests  awoke  inextinguishable  laughter ;  De  Kay, 
the.  naturalist ;  Sands,  the  poet ;  Jacob  Harvey,  whose 
genial  memory  is  cherished  by  many  friends.  Of  those 
who  are  yet  living  was  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  elec- 
tric telegraph ;  Durand,  then  one  of  the  first  of  engrav- 
ers, and  now  no  less  illustrious  as  a  painter;  Henry 
James  Anderson,  whose  acquirements  might  awaken 
the  envy  of  the  ripest  scholars  of  the  old  world ;  Hal- 
leck,  the  poet  and  wit ;  Verplanck,  who  has  given  the 
world  the  best  edition  of  Shakspeare  for  general  read- 
ers ;  Dr.  King,  now  at  the  head  of  Columbia  College, 
and  his  two  immediate  predecessors  in  that  office.  I 
might  enlarge  the  list  with  many  other  names  of  no  less 
distinction.  The  army  and  navy  contributed  their  pro- 
portion of  members,  whose  names  are  on  record  in  oui 
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national  hisfoiy.  Cooper  when  in  town  was  always 
present,  and  I  remember  being  struck  with  the  inex- 
haustible vivacity  of  his  conversation  and  the  minute- 
ness of  his  knowledge  in  every  thing  which  depended 
upon  acnteness  of  observation  and  exactness  of  recollec- 
tion. I  remember,  too,  being  somewhat  startled,  coming 
as  I  did  from  the  seclusion  of  a  country  life,  with  a  cer- 
taiu  emphatic  frankness  in  his  manner,  which,  however, 
[  came  at  last  to  like  and  to  admire.  The  club  met  in 
the  hotel  called  Washington  Hall,  the  site  of  which  is 
now  occupied  by  part  of  the  circuit  of  Stewart's  marble 
building. 

Lionel  Lincoln^  which  cannot  be  ranked  among  the 
successM  productions  of  Cooper,  was  published  in 
1826 ;  and  in  the  year  following  appeared  the  Last  of 
the  MoKiccms^  which  more  than  recovered  the  ground 
lost  by  its  predecessor.  In  this  work  the  construction 
of  the  narrative  has  signal  defects,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
triumphs  of  the  author's  genius  that  he  makes  us  uncon- 
scious of  them  while  we  read.  It  is  only  when  we  have 
had  time  to  awake  from  the  intense  interest  in  which  he 
has  held  us  by  the  vivid  reality  of  his  narrative,  and  have 
begun  to  search  for  faults  in  cold  blood,  that  We  are  able  to 
find  them.  In  the  Last  of  the  Mohiccms  we  have  a  bold- 
er portraiture  of  Leatherstocking  than  in  the  Pioneers. 

This  work  was  published  in  1826,  and  in  the  same 
year  Cooper  sailed  with  his  family  for  Europe.  Ho  left 
Now  York  as  one  of  the  vessels  of  war,  described  in  his 
romances  of  the  sea,  goes  out  of  port  amid  the  thunder 
of  a  parting  salute  from  the  big  guns  on  the  batter- 
ies. A  dinner  was  given  him  just  before  his  departure, 
attended  by  most  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  city, 

at  which  Peter  A.  Jay  presided,  and  Dr.  King  addressed 
951 
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him  in  terms  which  $ome  thea  thought  too  glowing,  but 
which  would  now  seem  sufficient] j  temperate,  e3q>re8s- 
ing  the  good  wishes  of  his- friends,,  and  dwelling  on  the 
satisfaction  they  promised  themselves  in  possessing  so 
illustrious  a  representative  of  American  literature  in  the 
old  world.  Cooper  was  scarcely  in  France  when  he  n> 
iiiembered  his  friends  of  the  weekly  club,  and  sent  fre- 
'  quent  nfis^ves  to  be  read  at  its  meetings ;  but  the  club 
missed  its  founder,  went  into  a  decline,  and  not  long 
afterward  quietly  expired. 

The  first  of  Oooper's.  novels  published  after  leaving 
America  was  the  Prairie^  which  appeared  early  in  1827, 
a. work  with  the  admirers  of  which.  I  wholly  agree,  I 
read  it  witli  a  certain  awe,  an  undefined  sense  of  sublim- 
ity,  8ueh  as  one  experiences  on  entering  for  the  first  time 
upon  these  immense  grassy  deserts  from  which  the.  work 
takes  its  name.  The  squatter  and  his  family--^ that 
brawny  old  man  and  his  large-limbed  sons,u4gina 
sort  of  primitive  and  patriarchal  barbarism,  sluggish  oh 
ordinary  occasions  but  terrible  when  roused,  like  the 
hurricane  that  sweeps  the  grand  but  monotonouis  wil- 
derness in  which  they  dwell — seem  a  natural  growth  of 
those  ancient  fields  of  the  West.  Leathei^tocking,  a 
hunter  in  the  Pioneers^  a  warrior  in  the  Zast  of  the  Mo- 
hicansy  and  now,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  a  trapper  on 
the  prairie,  declined  in  strength  but  undecayed  in  intel- 
lect, and  looking  to  the  near  clo^e  of  his  life  and  a  grave 
under  the  long  grass  as, calmly  as  the  laborer  at  sunset 
looks  to  his  evening  slumber,  is  no  less  in  harmony  with 
the  silent  desert  in  which  he  wanders.  Equally  so  are 
the  Indians,  still  his  companions,  copies  of  the  American 
savage  somewhat  idealized,  but  not  the  less  a  part  of  die 
wild  nature  in  which  they  have  their  haunts. 
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Before  the  year  closed  Cooper  had  given  the  world 
another  nautical  tale^  the  Med  Rover y  w.hich  with  many 
is  a  greater  favorite  than  the  Pilots  and  with  reason, 
perhaps,  if  we  9on3ider  principally  the  incidents,  which 
are  conducted  and  described  with  a  greater  mastery  over 
tlio  springs  of  pity  and  terror. 

It  happened  to  Cooper  while  he  was  abroad,  as  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  to  our  countrymen,  to  hear .  the 
United  States  disadvantageously  compared  with  Europe, 
lie  :had  himself  been  a  close  observer  of  jthings,  both 
here  and  in  the  old  world,  and  was  conscious  of  being 
able  to  refute  the  detractors  of  his  country  in  regard  to 
many  points.  He  published  in  1828,  after  he  had  been 
two  years  in  Europe,  a  series  of  letters,  entitled  Notions 
of  iJie  AmericanSj  hy  a  TraveUiiiff  Bachelor,  in  which 
he  gave  a  favorable  account  of  the  working  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  vindicated  his  countiy  from  various  flippant 
and  iU-natured  misrepresentations  of  foreigners.  It  is 
rath^  too  measured  in  style,  but  is  written  from  a  mind 
full  of  the  subject,  and  from  a  memory  wonderfully 
stored  with  particulars.  Although  twenty-four  years 
have  elapsed  since  its  publication,  but  little  of  the  vindi- 
cation has  become  obsolete. 
y  Cooper  loved  his  country  and  was  proud  of  her  his-\ 
^toiTj  and  her  institutions,  but  it  puzzles  many  that  he  ^ 
should  have  appeared,  at  different  times,  as  her  eulogist 
and  her  censor.  My  friends,  she  is  worthy  both  of 
praise  and  of  blame,  and  Cooper  was  not  the  man  to 
shrink  from  bestowing  either,  bA  what  seemed  to  hinj 
the  proper  time.  He  defended  her  from  detractora\ 
abroad ;  he  sought  to  save  her  from  flatterers  at  home. ) 
I  will  not  say  that  he  was  in  as  good  humor  with  liis 
oountiy  when  he  wrote  Home  as  Founds  as  when  he 
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wrote  his  Notions  of  the  Americana^  but  this  I  will  say, 
that  whether  he  commended  or  censured,  he  did  it  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  heart  as  a  true  American,  and  in 
the  belief  that  it  would  do  good.  His  Notions  of  the 
Americans  were  more  likely  to  lessen  than  to  increase 
his  popularity  in  Europe,  inasmuch  as  they  were  put 
forth  without  the  slightest  regard  to  European  preju- 
dices. 

In  1829  he  brought  out  the  novel  entitled  the  Wept  of 
Wish 'ton-  Wish  J  one  of  the  few  of  his  works  which  we 
now  rarely  hear  mentioned.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
composition  of  a  third  nautical  tale,  which  he  afterward 
published  under  the  name  of  the  Water-  Witch,  when  the 
memorable  revolution  of  the  Three  Days  of  July  broke 
out.  He  saw  a  government  ruling  by  fear  and  in  defi- 
ance of  public  opinion,  overthrown  in  a  few  hours  with 
little  bloodshed ;  he  saw  the  French  nation,  far  from  be- 
ing intoxicated  with  their  new  liberty,  peacefully  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  the  discussion  of  the  institutions 
under  which  they  were  to  live.  A  work  which  Cooper 
afterward  published,  his  Residence  in  Europe,  gives  the 
outline  of  a  plan  of  government  for  France,  furnished 
by  him  at  that  time  to  La  Fayette,  with  whom  he  was 
then  on  habits  of  close  and  daily  intimacy.  It  was  his 
idea  to  give  permanence  to  the  new  order  of  things  by 
associating  two  strong  parties  in  its  support,  the  friends 
of  legitimacy  and  the  republicans.  He  suggested  that 
Henry  V.  shotdd  be  called  to  the  hereditary  throne  of 
France,  a  youth  yet  to  be  educated  as  the  head  of  a  free 
people,  that  the  peerage  should  be  abolished,  and  a  legis- 
lature of  two  chambers  established,  with  a  constituency 
of  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  of  electors ;  the  senate  to 
be  chosen  by  the  general  vote  as  the  representatives  of 
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the  entire  nation,  and  the  members  of  the  other  honse 
to  be  chosen  by  districts  as  the  representatives  of  thu 
local  interests.  .To  the  middle  ground  of  politics  so  os» 
tentatiously  occupied  by  Louis  Philippe  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  he  predicted  a  brief  duration,  believ- 
ing that  it  woidd  speedily  be  merged  in  despotism  or 
supplanted  by  the  popular  rule.  His  prophecy  has  been 
fulfilled  more  amply  than  he  could  have  imagined — ^ful- 
filled in  both  its  alternatives. 

In  one  of  the  controversies  of  that  time  Cooper  bore  a 
distinguished  part.  The  Revue  £ritann{qtie^  a  period- 
ical pnblished  in  Paris,  boldly  affirmed  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  be  one  of  the  most  expensive  in 
the  world,  and  its  people  among  the  most  heavily  taxed 
of  mankind.  This  assertion  was  supported  with  a  cer- 
tain show  of  proof,  and  the  writer  affected  to  have  es- 
tablished the  conclusion  that  a  republic  must  necessarily 
be  moie  expensive  than  a  monarchy.  The  partisans  of 
the  court  were  delighted  with  the  reasoning  of  the  arti- 
cle, and  claimed  a  triumph  over  our  ancient  friend  La 
Fayette,  who,  during  forty  years,  had  not  ceased  to  hold 
up  the  government  of  the  United  Statea  as  the  cheapest 
in  the  world.  At  the  suggestion  of  La  Fayette  Cooper 
replied  to  this  attack  upon  his  country,  in  a  letter  which 
was  translated  into  French,  and  together  with  another 
from  General  Bertrand,  for  many  years  a  resident  in 
America,  was  laid  before  the  people  of  France. 

These  two  letters  provoked  a  shower  of  rejoinders,  in 
which,  according  to  Cooper,  misstatements  were  mingled 
with  scurrility.  He  began  a  series  of  letters  on  the  ques- 
tion* in  dispute,  which  were  published  in  the  JP^ational, 
a  daily  sheet,  and  gave  the.  first  evidence  of  that  ex- 
traordinary aciiteness  of  controversy,  which  was  no  less 
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characteristic  of  his  mind  than  the  vigor  of  his  imagma- 
tion.  The  enemies  of  La  Fayette  pressed  into  their  ser- 
vice Mr.  Leavitt  Harris,  of  Kew  Jersey,  afterward  our 
charge  cPaffaires  at  the  court  of  France,  but  Cooper  re- 
plied to  Mr.  Harris  in  &e  National  of  May  2d,  1832, 
closing  a  discussion  in  Which  he  had  effectually  silenced 
those  who  objected  to  our  institutioiis  on  the  score  of 
economy.  Of  these  letters,  which  would  form  an  impor- 
tant chapter  in  political  science,  no  entire  copy,  I  haTfe 
been  told,  is  to  be  found  in  tliis  country. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  earnest  controversy  is  al- 
most invariably  personal  ill-wilh  Cooper  waft  told  by 
one  who  held  an  official  station  under  the  French  gov* 
emment,  that  the  part  he  had  taken  in  this  dispute  con- 
deming  taxaition,  Would  neither  be  forgotten  nor  for- 
given. The  diftlikef  he  had  incurred  in  that  quarter  was 
fttrengthened  by  Ms  novel  of  the  Bra/oOy  published  in 
the-  year  1831,'  while  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  quarrel 
with  the  aristocratic  party.  In  that  work,  of  which  he 
has  himself  justly  ftaid,  that  it  was  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can in  all  that  belonged  to  it,  his  object  was  to  show 
how  institutions  professedly  created  to  prevent  violtofC 
and  wrong  become,  when  perverted  from  their  originid 
design,  the  instruments  of  mjustice,  and  how,  in  every 
system  which  tnake&  power  ih&  exclusive  property  of  the 
strong,  the  weak  are  sure  to  be  oppressed.  The  work  is 
written  with  all  the  vigor  aJid  spirit  of  his  best  novels : 
the  magnificent  city  of  Venice,  in  which  the  scene  of 
the  story  is  laid,  stands  continually  before  the  imagina- 
tion, and  from  time  to  time  the  gorgeous  ceremonies  of 
the  Yenetian  republic  pass^  under  our  eyes,  such  as  the 
marriage  of  the  Doge  with  the  Adriatic,  and  the  contest 
of  the  gondolas  for  the  prize  of  speed.    The  Bravo  him- 
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scit  and  seveitd  of  tbe  oth&t  characters  are  strongly  con 
eeived  and  distingnished,  bat  the  most  remarkable  of 
thism  all  is  the  spirited  and  generous-hearted  daughter 
of  the  jailer. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  critics,  who  judge  of  Cooper 
by  his  failures,  that  he  had  no  skill  in  drawing  female 
characters.  By  the  same  process  it,  might,  I  supjpose, 
be  shown  that  Ks^hael  was  but  an  ordinary  painter.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  when  Cooper  drew,  a  lady  of  high 
breeding,  he  was  apt  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  the 
formal  part  of  her  character,  and  to  make  her  a  mere 
bundle  of  cold  proprieties.  But  when  he  places  his  he- 
roines  in-  some  situation  in  life  which'  leaves  him  nothing 
to  do  but  to  make  them  natiu'al  and  true,  I  know-  of  m>th<> 
ing  finer,  nothing  more  attractive  or  more  indiridual 
than  the  portraitures  he  has'  given  us. 
;  Mgdro^  the  wittiest  of  the  French  periodical^  and  ac 
that  time  on  the  liberal  side,  commended  the  Bra/ooj 
the  journals  on  the  side  of  tlib  government  censured  it^ 
Fifforo  afterward  passed  into  tlio  hands  of  the  aristo* 
cratic  party,  and  Cooper  beeame  the.  object  of  its  at- 
tacks. :  lie  was  not,  however^^  a<  mtm  to  b^  driven  from 
any  purpose:  whidi  he  had  formed,  either  by  flattery  or 
abuse,  and  both  were  tried  with  equal  ill  success.  In 
1832  he  published  his  jSi0^;»77i^t^^,  and  in  1833  his 
Seadsman  qf^  JSern^hoih  widi  a  political  design  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  Bravo,  though  neither  of  them  takes 
the  same  high  rank  among  his  works« 

In  1833,  after  a  riasidence  of  seven  years  in- different 
parts  of  Europe,  but  mostly  in  France,  Copper  returned 
to  his  native  country.  The  welcome  which  met  him  here 
was'Somet^hiit  chilled  by  the  effect  of  the  attacks  made 
iqfion  him  in  France,  and  remembering  with  what  zeal, 
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and  at  what  sacrifice  of  the  universal  acceptance  wliich 
his  works  would  otherwise  have  met,  he  had  maintained 
the  cause  of  his  country  against  the  w^its  and  orators  of 
the  court  party  in  France,  we  cannot  wonder  that  he 
should  have  felt  this  coldness  as  undesei'ved.  He  pub- 
lished, shortly  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  A  Zetier 
to  his  Countrymen^  in  which  he  complained  of  the  cen- 
sures cast  upon  him  in  the  American  newspapers,  gave  a 
history  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  exposing  tlxe  misstate- 
nieuts  of  the  Mevue  JBritanniqi^y  and  warned  his  coun- 
trymen against  the  too  common  error  of  resorting,  with 
a  blind  drference,  to  foreign  authorities,  often  swayed  by 
national  or  political  prejudices,  for  our  opinions  of  Amer- 
ican authors.  Going  beyond  this  topic,  he  examined  and 
reprehended  the  habit  of  applying  to  the  interpretation 
of  our  own  constitution  maxims  derived  from  the  practice 
of  other  governments,  particularly  thiat  of  Great  Britain. 
The  importance  of  oonstruiog  that  instrument  by  its  own 
principles  he  illustrated  by  considering  several  points 
in  dispute  between  the  parties  of  the  day,  on  which  he 
gave  very  decided  opinions. 

The  principal  effect  of  this  pamphlet,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  was  to  awaken  in  certain  quarters  a  kind  of  resent- 
ment that  a  successful  writer  of  fiction  should  presume 
to  give  lessons  in  politics.  I  meddle  not  here  with  the 
conclusions  to  which  he  arrived,  though  I  must  bo  al- 
lowed to  say  that  they  were  stated  and  argued  with 
great  ability.  In  1835  Cooper  published  the  Manikitis^ 
a  satirical  work,  partly  with  a  political  aim,  and  in  the 
same  year  appeared  his  AiTierican  Democrat,  a  view  of 
the  civil  and  social  relations  of  the  United  States,  dis- 
cussing more  gravely  various  topics  touched  upon  in  the 
former  work,  and  pointing  out  in  what  respects  he  doemr 
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cd  the  American  people  in  tbeir  practice  to  have  fallen 
abort)  as  thej  undonbtcdly  hav^c,  of  the  excellence  of 
tlieir  institiitiona. 

.  ^e  found  time,  however,  for  it  more  g^iial  task,  that 
of  giving  to  the  world  hia  obBcrvatipna  on  foreign  conn^ 
tries.  Im  1836.  appeared  hia  Sketchea^  of  Switzerland^  a 
saides.  of  letters  in  fonr  volumes,  tiie  second  pari  pub* 
Ushcd  about  two  months  after  the  first,  a  deUghtful  work^ 
written  in  a  more  fluent  and  £exib}e  style  than  his  No- 
tions (fih$  Americafu*  The  .first  part  oi.Glemings  in 
Europe^  giving  au;  account  of  JiiB  residence  in  France, 
followed  in  the  same  year,  and  the.  second  part  of  the 
same  work  containing  his  observations  on  England,  was 
published  in  April,:  1837.  In  these  works,  forming  a 
aeries  of  dght  voltmies,  he  relates  and  describes  with 
muoh.of  the  same  distinctness  as  in  his  novels;  and  his 
remiazkstm  the  manners,  and  institutions  of  the  different 
eo]antriea,.afi;^[i.Bagacioua  and  ftlwaya  peculiarly  hia  own, 
derive^. from  their' frequent  reference,  to  conteniporary 
events^  an  histories]:  interest.. 

In.l888.  appeared^&^m^ioar^I  jB<7t«fui^,  9aiA  Mome  €l$ 
i^n«^,. two  satirical  novels,  in  which  Cooper  held  up  to 
ridicule  a  certain  i  elass  of  conductora  of  the  newspap^ 
^!e(Ba.  in  America,  llieae  urorka  had  not  the  good  for- 
tune to  become,  popular..  Clooper  did  not,  and,  because 
be  w>as  too  deeply  in  earnest,  perhaps  would  not,  infuse 
iiito  hia  aatirical  worii:a  that  gayety  without  which  aatire 
becomes  weariaome.  ^I  l)elieve,  however,  that  if  they 
had  been  written  by  anybody  else  they  would  have  met 
with  m6r0  favor;  but  tiie  world  knew  that  Cooper  waa 
able  to.  give  them  something  better,  and  would  not  bo 
satisfied  vritii  any  thing  short  of  his  best  Some  child- 
ishly imagined  that  because,  in  the  two  works  J  have  juat 
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mentioned,  a  newspaper  editor  is  introduced,  in  whose 
character  almost  every  possible  vice  of  his  profession  is 
made  to  find  a  place,  Cooper  intended  an  indiscriminate 
attack  upon  the  whole  body  of  writers  for  the  newspa- 
per press,  forgetting  that  such  a  portraiture  was  a  satire 
only  on  those  to  whom  it  bore  a  likeness.  We  have  be* 
come  less  sensitive  and  more  reasonable  of  late,  and  the 
monthly  periodicals  make  sport  for  their  readers  of  the 
follies  and  ignorance  of  the  newspaper  editors,  without 
awakening  the  slightest  resentment ;  but  Cooper  led  the 
way  in. this  sort  of  discipline,  and  I  remember  some  in- 
stances of  towering  indignation  at  his  audacity  expressed 
in  the  journals  of  that  time. 

The  next  year  Cooper  madehis  appearance  before  the 
public  in  a  new  department  of  writing;  his  NavaL  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  was  brought  out  in  two  octavo 
volumes  at  Philadelphia,  by  Carey  &  Lea.  In  writing 
his  stories  of  the  sea,  his  attention  had  been  much  turned 
to  this  subject,  and  his  mind  filled  with  striking  incidents 
from  expeditions  and  batties  in  which  our  naval  com- 
manders had  been  engaged.  This  made  his  task  the 
lighter,  but  he  gathered  his  materials  with  great  indus* 
try  and  with  a  conscientious  attention  to  exactness,  for 
he  was  not  a  man  to  take  a  fact  for  granted  or  allow  im- 
agination to  usurp  the  place  of  inquiry.  He  digested 
our  naval  aiinals  into  a  narrative,  written  with  spirit  it 
is  true,  but  with  that  air  of  sincere  dealing  which  the 
reader  willingly  takes  as  a  pledge  of  its  authenticity. 

An  abridgment  of  the  work  was  afterward  prepared 
and  published  by  the  author.  The  Edimbwrgh  ReiAew^ 
in  an  article  professing  to  examine  the  statements  both 
of  Gooper's  work  and  of  the  History  of  the  English 
Na/m/^  written  I  y  Mr.  James,  a  surgeon  by  professioUi 
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made  a  violent  attack  upon  the  American  historian. 
Unfortunately  it  took  James'  narrative  as  its  sole  guide, 
and  followed  it  implicitly.  Cooper  replied  in  the  Demr 
ocratio  Heview  for  January,  1840,  and  by  a  masterly 
analysis  of  his  statements,  convicting  James  of  self- 
contradiction  in  almost  every  particular  in  which  ho 
differed  from  himself,  refuted  both  James  and  the  re- 
viewer. It  was  a  refutation  which  admitted  of  no  ro- 
jomder. 

Scarce  any  thing  in  Cooper's  life  was  so  remarka- 
ble or  so  strikingly  illustrated  his  character,  as  his  con- 
test with  the  newspaper  press.  He  engaged  in  it  after 
provocations,  many  and  long  endured,  and  prosecuted  it 
through  years  Avith  great  energy,  perseverance,  and  prac- 
tical dexterity,  till  he  was  left  master  of  the  field.  In 
what  I  am  about  to  say  of  it  I  hope  I  shall  not  give 
offence  to  any  one,  as  I  shall  speak  without  the  slightest 
malevolence  toward  those  with  whom  he  waged  this  con- 
troversy. Over  some  of  them,  as  over  their  renowned 
adversary,  the  grave  has  how  closed.  Yet  where  shall 
the  truth  be  spoken  if  not  beside  the  grave? 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  principal  causes  which 
provoked  the  newspaper  attacks  upon  Cooper.  If  he 
had  never  meddled  with  questions  of  government  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  never  satirized  the  news- 
paper prlBSs,  I  have  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  been 
spared  these  attacks.  I  cannot,  however,  ascribe  them 
all,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  them,  either  to  party  or 
to  personal  malignity.  One  journal  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  another,  with  little  reflection,  I  think,  in  most 
cases,  till  it  became  a  sort  of  fashion,  not  merely  to  de* 
crv  his  works,  but  to  arraign  his  motives. 
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It  is  related  that  in  1832,  whil^  li^  was  at  Paris,  an 
article  was  showu  him  in  an  American  newspaper,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  criticism  on  one  of  his  works,  but  re- 
flecting with  much  asperity  on  his  personal  character. 
"I  care  nothing,"  he  is  reported  to  have  isaid,  "for  the 
criticism,  but  I  am  not  indifiEBrent  to  the  slander..  If 
these  attacks  on  my  character  should  bo  kept  up  five 
years  after  my  return  to  America,  I  shall  resort  to  tlie 
Now  York  courts  for  protection,"  He  gave  the  news- 
paper press  of  this  state  the  full  period  x>f  forbearance 
on  which  he  had  fixed,  but  finding  that  forbearance 
seemed  to  encourage  assault  he  sought  redrew  in  the 
courts  of  law. 

When  these ;  litigations  were  first  begun  I  recollect  it 
seemed  to  me  that  Cooper  had  taken  a  step  which  would 
give  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  effect  but  little 
good.    I  said  to  myself — 

**  Alas t  Leriathan  is  not ao  tamed!" 

.  .  t  - 

As  he  proceeded,  however,  I  saw  that  he  had  iinder- 
A  stood  the  matter  better  than  I.    He  put  a  hook  into  the 
I    nose  of  this  huge  monster,  wallowing  in  his  inky  pool 
y  and  bespattering  the  passers-by ;  he  dragged  him  to  the 
\land  and  made  him  tractable.    One  suit  followed  an- 
other ;  one  editor  was  sued,  I  think,  half  a  dozen  times ; 
some  of  them  found  themselves  under  a  second  indict- 
ment before  the  first  was  tried.    In  vindicating  himself 
to  his  readers  against  the  ch^ge  of  publishing  <me  li* 
bel,  the  angry  journalist  often  floundered  into  another. 
The  occasions  of  these  prosecutions  seem  to  have  been 
always  carefully  considered,  for  Cooper  was  almost  uni- 
formly successful  in  obtaining  verdicts.    In  a  letter  of 
his  written  in  February,  1843,  about  five  years,  I  think, 
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from  the  commencement  of  the  first,  prosecutions,  be 
says,  "  I  have  beaten  every  man  I  have  sued  who  has 
not  retracted  his  libels." 

In  one  of  these  suits,  commenced  against  the  late 
William  L.  Stone  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser j  and 
referriE^  to  tiie' arbitration  of  three  distinguished  law- 
yers, he  argued,  himself,  the  question  of  the  authenticity 
of  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie;  which  was  the 
matter  in  dispute.  I  listened  to  his  opening;  it  was 
dear,  skilful,  and  persuasive,  but  his  closing  argument 
was  said  to  be  splendidly  eloquent.  "  I  have  heard 
nothing  like  it,"  said  a  barrister  to  me,  "  since  the  days 
of  Emmet." 

Cooper  behaved  liberally  toivard  his  antagonists,  so 
far  as  pecuniary  damages  were  concerned,  though  some 
of  them  wholly  escaped  their  payment  by  bankruptcy. 
After,  I  believe,  about  six  yeafs  of  litigation,  the  news- 
paper press  gradually  subisided  into  a  pacific  disposition 
toward  its  adversary,  and  the  contest  closed  with  the 
account  of  pecuniary  profit  and  loss,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  nearly  balanced.    Tlie  occasion  of  these  suits  ^ 
was  far  from  honorable  to  those  who  provoked  them,/ 
but  the  result  was,  I  had  almost  said,  creditable  to  all  | 
parties ;  to  him  as  the  courageous  prosecutor,  to  the  ad-  \ 
ministration  of  justice  in  this  country,  and  to  the  docili-    ) 
ty  of  «tte  newspaper  press  which  he  had  disciplined  into  / 
good  manners. 

It  was  while  he  was  in  the  midst  of  these  litigations 
that  he  published,  in  1840,  the  Pathfinder.  People  had 
b^un  to  think  of  him  as  a  controversialist,  acute,  keen, 
and  persevering,  occupied  with  his  personal  wrongs  and 
schemes  of  attack  and  defence.  They  were  startled  from 
this  estimate  of  his  character  by  the  moral  beauty  of 
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that  glorious  work —I  must  so  call  it;  by  the  vividneds 
and  force  of  its  delineations,  by  the  unspoiled  love  of 
nature  apparent  in  every  page,  and  by  the  firesli  and 
warm  emotions  which  everywhere  gave  life  to  the  nai^ 
rative  and  the  dialogue.  Cooper  was  now  in  his  fifty- 
first  year,  but  nothing  which  he  had  produced  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  literary  life  was  written  with  so  much 
of  what  might  seem  tlie  generous  fervor  of  youth,  or 
showed  the  faculty  of  invention  in  higher  vigor.  I  rec- 
ollect that  near  the  time  of  its  appearance  I  was  in- 
formed of  an  observation  made  upon  it  by  one  highly 
distinguished  in  the  literature  of  our  country  and  of  the 
age,  between  whom  and  the  author  an  unhappy  coolness 
had  for  some  years  existed.  As  he  finished  the  reading 
of  the  Pa/thfirbder  he  exclaimed,  "They  may  say  what 
they  will  of  Cooper ;  the  man  who  wrote  this  book  is 
not  only  a  great  man  but  a  good  man." 

The  readers  of  ihi^  Pathjmder  were  quickly  reconciled 
to  the  fourth  appearance  of  Leatherstocking,  when  they 
saw  him  made  to  act  a  different  part  from  any  which 
the  author  had  hitherto  assigned  him — ^when  they  saw 
him  shown  as  a  lover,  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  asso- 
ciations which  invested  his  character  with  a  higher  and 
more  affecting  heroism.  In  this  work  are  two  female 
characters  portrayed  in  a  masterly  manner,  the  corpo- 
ral's daughter,  Mabel  Dunham,  generous,  resolute,  yet 
womanly,  and  the  young  Indian  woman,  called  by  her 
tribe  the  Dew  of  June,  a  personification  of  female  truti), 
affection,  and  sympathy,  with  a  strong  aboriginal  cast, 
yet  a  product  of  nature  as  bright  and  pure  as  that  from 
which  she  is  named. 

Mercedes  of  Castile^  published  near  the  close  of  the 
same  year,  has  none  of  the  stronger  characteiistics  of 
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Cooper's  genius,  but  in  the  Deerslayer^  which  appeared 
in  1841,  another  of  his  Leatherstocking  tales,  he  gave 
ns  a  work  rivalling  the  Pathfinder.  Leatherstocking  is 
brought  before  us  in  his  early  youth,  in  the  first  exercise 
of  that  keen  sagacity  which  is  blended  so  harmoniously 
with  a  simple  and  ingenuous  goodness.  Hie  two  daugh- 
ters of  the  retired  freebooter  dwelling  on  the  Otsego 
lake,  inspire  scarcely  less  interest  than  the  principal  per- 
sonage ;  Judith  in  the  pride  of  her  beauty  and  intellect, 
her  good  impulses  contending  with  a  fatal  love  of  admi- 
ration, holding  us  fascinated  with  a  constant  interest  in 
her  fate,  which,  with  consummate  skill,  we  are  permitted 
rather  to  conjecture  than  to  know;  and  Hetty,  scarcely 
less  beautiful  in  person,  weak-minded,  but  wise  in  the 
midst  of  that  weakness  beyond  the  wisdom  of  the  lofti 
est  intellect,  through  the  power  of  conscience  and  relig- 
ion. The  character  of  Hetty  would  have  been:  a  hazard- 
ous experiment  in  feebler  hands,  but  in  his  it  was  admi- 
rably successful. 

Tlie  Two  Admi/rals  and  Wimf-and-  Wing  were  given 
to  the  public  in  1842,  both  oi  them  taking  a  high  rank 
among  Cooper's  sea  tales.  The  first  of  these  is  a  sort 
of  naval  epic  in  prose ;  the  flight  and  chase  of  armed 
vessels  hold  us  in  breathless  suspense,  and  the  sea-fights 
are  described  with  a  terrible  power.  In  the  later  sea 
tales  of  Cooper,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  mastery  with 
which  he  makes  his  grand  processions  of  events  pass 
before  the  mind's  eye  is  even  greater  than  in  his  earlier. 
The  next  year  ho  published  the  Wyandotte  or  Hutted 
KiwUj  one  of  his  beautiful  romances  of  the  woods,  and 
m  1844  two  more  of  his  sea  stories,  Afloat  and,  Aahore 
and  Miles  WaUingford  its  seqiiel.  The  long  series  of 
ois  nautical  ta  es  was  closed  by  Jack  Tiery  or  the  JFlor^ 
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ida  Reef^  pui)liBhed  in  1848,  when  Cooper  was  in  hia 
sixtieth  year,  and  it  is  as  full  of  spirit,  energy,  invention, 

life 'like  presentation  of  objects  and  events— 

.■  •         I  '    ■  .       • 

ThjOviBion^and  the  faculty  divine — 

as  any  thing  he  had  written. 

Let  me  pause  here  to  say  that  Cooper,  though  not  a 
mannfactarer  of  rearsiB;  was  ihthe  highest  sense  of  the 
word  a  poet;  his  imagination  wrought  nobly  aind  grand- 
ly, and  imposed  its  creations  on  the  mind  of  the  reader 
for  realities.  With  him  there  was  no  withering,  or  de- 
cline, or  disuse  of  the  poetic  faculty;  as  he  3tepped 
.  downward  from  the  zenith  of  life  no  shadow  or  chill 
came  orer  it;  it  was  lik^  the  year  of  some  genial  cli- 
mates, a  perpetual. seasoli  of  Yerdure,  bloom,  and  fruit 
fulness.  As  these  works  came  out  I  was  rejoiced  to  see 
that  he  was  unspoiled  by  the  controversies  in  which  he 
had  allowed  himself  to  become  engaged,  that  they  had 
not  given  to  these  better  expressions  of  his  genius  any. 
tinge  of  misanthropy,  or  appearance  of  contracting  and 
closing  sympathies,  any  trace  of  an  interest  in  his  fellow- 
beings  less  large  and'  free  than  in  his  earlier  works. 

Before  Uie  appearance  of  his  e/oci  Ti&Ty  Cooper  pub- 
lished, in  184:5  and  the  following  year,  a  series  of  novels 
relating  to  liie  Anti-rent  question,  in  which  he  took  great 
interest.    He  thought  that  the  disposition  manifested  in 
certain  quarters^  to  make  concessions  to  what  he  deemed 
a  d^al  of  the  rights  of  property,  was  a  first  step  in  a 
most  dangerous  path.    To  discourage  tiiis  disposition  he 
wrote  StUcmstoey  the  Ghair^eofl^er^  and'  the  JSedakins. 
I  They  are  didactic  in  their  design,  and  want  the  freedom 
I  of  iuTfflition  which  belongs  to  Cooper's  best  novels ; ;  but 
\^  they  had  been  wintten  by  anybody  but  Cooper — ^by  a 
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member  of  Congress,  for  example,  or  an  eminent  poll 
tician  of  any  class — thej  would  have  made  his  reputa- 
tion.   It  was  said,  I  am  told,  by  a  distinguished  jurist  \ 
of  our  state,  that  they  entitled  the  author  to  as  high  a    j 
])laee  in  law  as  his  other  works  had  won  for  him  in  Jit-  J 
erature.  ^ 

In  1848  Cooper  published  his  novel  entitled  Oak  Openr 
itufs,  or  the  Bee-Muhter.'.  This  work  bears  many  traces 
of  the  author's  fondness  for  discussion.  He  often  pauses 
in  his  narrative  briefly  to  reprehend  some  preraiUng 
error,  to  refute  some  groundless  boast  of  his  countrymen 
or  some  attack  made  upon  them  by  foreigners ;  to  settle 
some  point  of  theology,  or  even  to  set  his  readers  right 
on  some  question  of  orthoepy  or  of  the  use  of  language. 
The  Acene  is  laid  in  the  park-like  groves  of  Midiigan, 
where  a  Pennsylvanian,  whose  occupation  is  that  of  a 
bee-hiomter,  has  fixed  his  solitary  summer  residency  and 
astoniahes  the  savages  who  occasionally  visit  him  by  the 
exhibition  of  his  craft  The  be^hunter  has  many  qual- 
ities  that  interest  us;  he  is  brave  and  generous  by  na- 
ture,  wary  by  experience,  calm  in  danger,  full  of  resour- 
ces, and  the  gtotlest  and  best-mannered  man  that  ever 
followed  his  solitary  calling.  A  personage  performing 
an  equally  important  part  in  the  story,  and  marked  by 
still  stronger  eharacteristics,  is  the  Indian  who  has  ac- 
quired the  aumame  of  ScalpingPeter,  a  powerfiiUy  drawn 
impersonation  of  the  art  and  dissimulation  ascribed  to. 
the  American  I  aaV^e.  Toward  the  dose  of  the  narra- 
tive Peter  ik  won  over  t6  Christiismity  by  the  moral 
beaaly  of  a  prayer  miade  by  ai  simpl^hearted  Methodist 
missionary,  whdV  at  the/very  nioment  that  they  are  about 
tp  take  his  life,  feryeiitlj'  implores  the  meroy  of  Gk)d  for 
bid  remorseless  enenriea.    The  various  expedients  of  a 
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beo-hunter's  life,  tlie  dangers  of  the  wilderness  full  of 
lurking  sav^ages  bent  on  hostile  designs,  the  stealthy 
flight  of  a  small  party  of  white  people,  and  the  equally 
stealthy  pursuit  of  the  aborigines,  furnish  matter  for  a 
narrative  of  almost  painful  interest.  There  is  great  aii: 
shown  in  complicating  the  difficulties  which  beset  tlie 
hero  of  the  story,  in  prolonging  the  pauses  of  suspense, 
and  in  devising  the  means  by  which  he  is  extricated. 
The  other  characters  of  the  novel  are  well  distinguished 
from  each  other,  and  among  them  Margery  is  one  of 
Cooper's  better  class  of  female  portraits — ^fuU  of  gentle- 
ness, sweetness,  and  native  dignity, 

I  had  thought,  in  meditating  the  plan  of  this  discourse, 
to  mention  all  the  works  of  Mr.  Cooper,  but  the  length 
to  which  I  have  found  it  extending  has  induced  me  to 
pass  over  several  written  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life, 
and  to  confine  myself  to  those  which  best  illustrate  his 
literary  character.  Tlie  last  of  his  novels  was  the  Ways 
of  the  Hour^  a  work  in  which  the  objections  he  enter- 
tained to  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  causes  were  stated  in 
the  form  of  a  narrative. 

It  is  a  voluminous  catalogue — that  of  Cooper's  pub- 
lished works — ^but  it  comprises  not  all  he  wrote.  He 
committed  to  the  fire,  without  remorse,'  many  of  the 
fruits  of  his  literary  industry.  It  was  understood  some 
years  since,  that  he  had  a  work  ready  for  the  press  on 
,the  Middle  States  of  the  Umon^  principally  illustrative 
of  their  social  history ;  but  it  has  not  been  found  among 
his  manuscripts,  and  the  presumption  is  that  he  must 
have  destroyed  it.  He  had  planned  a  work  on  the  Towns 
of  Ma/nhaUan^  for  the  publication  of  which  he  made  &r« 
rangements  with  Mr.  Putnam  of  this  city,  and  a  part  of 
which,  already  written,  was  in  press  at  the  time  of  liis 
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death.  The  printed  part  has  smee  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  but  a  portion  of  the  manuscript  was  recovered. 
The  work,  I  learn,  will  be  completed  by  one  of  the  fam- 
ily, who,  within  a  few  years  past,  has  earned  an  honor- 
able name  among  the  authors  of  our  country.  Great 
as  was  the  number  of  his  works,  and  grcat  as  was  the 
faror  with  which  they  were  received,  the  pecuniary  re- 
wards of  his  success  were  far  less  than  has  been  gener- 
ally supposed — scarcely,  as  I  am  informed,  a  tenth  part 
of  what  the  common  rumor  made  them. .  His  fame  was 
infinitely  the  largest  acknowledgment  which  this  most 
successful  of  American  authors  received  for  his  labors. 

The  Ways  of  the  Hour  appeared  in  1850.  At  this 
time  his  personal  appearance  was  remarkable.  Ho 
seemed  in  perfect  health  and  in  the  highest  energy  and 
activity  of  his  faculties.  I  have  scarcely  seen  any  man 
at  that  period  of  life  on  whom  his  years  sat  more  lightly. 
His  conversation  had  lost  none  of  its  liveliness,  though 
it  seemed  somewhat  more  gentle  and  forbearing  in  tone, 
and  his  spirits  none  of  their  elasticity.  He  was  contem- 
plating, I  have  since  been  told,  another  Leatherstocking 
tale,  deeming  that  he  had  not  yet  exhausted  the  charac- 
ter, and  those  who  consider  what  new  resources  it  yield- 
ed him  in  the  Pathfinder  and  the  Deerslayer^  will  readi- 
ly conclude  that  he  was  not  mistaken. 

The  disease,  however,  by  which  he  was  removed  was 
even  then  impending  over  him,  and  not  long  afterward 
his  friends  here  weregri^jved  to  learn  that  his  health 
was  declining.  He  came  to  New  York  so  changed  that 
they  looked  at  him  with  sorrow,  and  after  a  stay  of  some 
weeks,  partly  for  the  benefit  of  medical  advice,  returned 
to  Cooperstown,  to  leave  it  no  more.  His  complaint 
gradually  gained  strength,  subdued  a  constitution  origi- 
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nally  robust,  and  finally  passed  into  a  confirmed  dropsy. 
In  August,  1851,  he  was  visited  by  his  excellent  and 
learned  friend,  Dr.  Francis,  a  member  of  the  weekly 
club  which  he  had  founded  in.  the  early  part  of  his  liter- 
ary career.  He  found  him  bearing  the  sufferings  of  his 
disease  with  manly  firmness,  gave  him  such  medical 
counsels  as  the  malady  appeared  to  require,  prepared 
him  delicately  for  its  fatal  termination,  and  returned  to 
New  Tork  with  the  most  melancholy  anticipations.  In 
a  few  days  afterward  Cooper  expired,  amid  the  deep 
affliction  of  his  family,  on  the  llth  of  September,  the 
day  before  that  on  which  he  should  have  completed  his 
sixty-second  year.  He  died  apparently  without  pain,  in 
peace  and  religious  hope.  The  relations  of  man  to  his 
Maker  and  to  that  state  of  being  for  which  the  present 
is  but  a  preparation,  had  occupied  much  of  his  thoughts 
during  his  whole  lifetime,  and  he  crossed,  with  a  serene 
composure,  the  mysterious  boundary  which  divides  this 
life  from  the  next. 

The  departure  of  such  a  man  in  the  full  strength  of 
his  faculties— on  whom  the  country  had  for  thirty  years 
looked  as  one  of  the  permanent  ornaments  of  its  litera- 
ture, and  whose  name  had  been  so  often  associated  with 
praise,  with  renown,  with  controversy,  with  blame,  but 
never  with  death— diffused  a  universal  awe.  It  was  as 
if  an  earthquake  had  shaken  the  ground  on  which  wo 
stood,  and  showed  the  grave  opening  by  our  path.  In 
the  general  grief  for  his  loss,  his  virtues  only  were  re- 
membered, and  his  failings  forgotten. 

Of  his  failings  I  have  said  little;  6uch  as  he  had  were 
obvious  to  all  the  world, ;  they  lay  on  the  surface  of  his 
character ;  those  who  knew  him  least  made  the  most  ac- 
count of  them.    With  a  character  so  made  up  of  positive 
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qa^Iitics — a  character  so  independent  and  uncompromis- 
ing, and  with  a  sensitiveness  far  more  acute  than  he  was 
willing  to  acknowledge,  it  is  not  surprising  that  dcca- 
sionfi  frequently  arose. to  bring  him  into  friendly  collision 
and  sometimes  into  graver  disagreements  and  misunder- 
standi!  gs  with  his  fellow*men.    For  his  infirmities  his 
friends  found  an  ampler  counterpoise  in  the  generous  sin- 
cerity of  his  nature^    He  never  thought  of  disguising 
liis  opinions,  and  he  abhorred  all  disguise  in  others ;  he 
did  not  even  deign  to  use  that  show  of  regard  toward 
those  of  whom  he  did  not  think  well,  which  the  world 
tolerates  i^d  almost  demands.    A  manly  expression  of 
opinion^  however  different  from  his  own,  commanded  his 
respect*    Of  his  own  works  he  spoke  with  the  same  free- 
dom as  of  the  works  of  others ;  and  never  hesitated  to 
express  his  judgment  of  a  book  for  the  reason  that  it 
waswritten  by,  himself;  yet  he  could  bear  with  gentle- 
ness any  dissent  :&om  the  estimate  he  placed  on  his  own  . 
writings.    His  character  was  like  the  bark  of  the  cinna^ 
moU)  a';rough  and  astringent  rind  without  and  a^  intense  I 
sweetness  within.    Those  who  penetrated  below  the  sur-  / 
face  found  ^  genial' temper,  warm  affections,  and  a  heart! 
with  ample  place  for  his  friends^  their  pursuits,  their  \ 
good  name,  their  welfare.    They  found  him  a  philan-  ^ 
thropist,  though  not  precisely  after  the  fashion  of  the 
day;  a  religious  man,  most  devout  where  devotion  is 
most  apt  to  be  a  feeling  rather  than  a  custom^  in  the 
household  circle;  hospital^e,  and  to  the  ^ctent  of  his 
means,  libcMd-handed  in  acts  of  charity.     They  found,-^ 
nhoy  that  though  in  general  he  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  giving  up  an  old  friend  as  of  giving  up  an 
opinion,  he  was  not  proof  against  testimony,  and  could 
part  with  a  mistaken  opinion  as  one  parts  with  an  old 
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friend  who  has  beeii  proved  faithless  and  unworthy.  Li 
sliort,  Cooper  wad  one  of  those  who,  to  be  lovedj  must 
be  intimately  known. 

Of  his  literary  character  I  have  spoken  largely  in  the 
narrative  of  his  life,  but  there  are  yet  one  or  two  remarks 
which  must  be  made  to  do  it  justice.  In  that  way  of 
writing  in  which  he  excelled,  it  seems  to  me  that  ho 
united,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  those  qualities  which 
enabled  him  to  interest  the  largest  number  of  reailers. 
He  wrote  not  for  the  fastidious,  the  over-refined,  the 
morbidly  delicate ;  for  these  find  in  his  genius  something 
too  robust  for  their  liking—  something  by  which  their 
sensibilities  are  too  rudely  shaken ;  but  he  wrote  for 
mankind  at  large— for  men  and  women  in  the  ordinary 
healthful  state  of  feeling — and  in  their  admiration  he 
found  his  reward.  It  is  for  this  class  that  public  libra- 
ries are  obliged  to  provide  themselves  with  an  extraor- 
dinary number  of  copies  of  his  works ;  the  nimiber  in 
the  Mercantile  Library,  in  this  city,  I  am  told,  is  forty. 
Hence  it  is  that  he  has  earned  a  fame  wider,  I  think, 
than  any  author  of  modem  times — ^wider,  certainly,  than 
any  author  of  any  age  ever  enjoyed  in  his  lifetime.  All 
hiB  exceUencies  are  translatable-they  pa«  readUy  into 
languages  the  least  allied  in  their  genius  to  that  in  which 
he  wrote,  and  in  them  he  touches  the  heart  and  kindles 
the  imagination  with  the  same  power  as  in  the  original 
English. 

Cooper  was  not  wholly  without  humor ;  it  is  some- 
times found  lurking  in  the  dialogue  of  Harvey  Birch, 
and  of  Leatherstocking ;  but  it  forms  no  considerable 
element  in  his  works ;  and  if  it  did,  it  would  have  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  universal  popularity,  since,  of  all 
qualities,  it  is  the  most  diflicult  to  transfuse  into  a  for- 
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eign  language.  Kor  did  tlic  effect  he  produced  upon 
the  reader  depend  on  any  grace  of  style  which  would 
escape  a  translator  of  ordinary  skill.  With  his  style,  it 
is  true,  he  took  great  pains,  and  in  his  earlier  works,  I 
am  told,  sometimes  altered  the  proofs  sent  from  the 
piinter  so  largely  that  they  might  be  said  to  bo  written 
o\'er.  Yet  he  attained  no  special  felicity,  variety,  or 
compass  of  expression.  His  style,  however,  answered 
his  purpose ;  it  has  defects,  but  it  is  manly  and  clear, 
and  stamps  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  impression  he 
.desii'cd  to  convey.  I  am  not  sure  that  some  of  the  very 
defects  of  Cooper's  novels  do  not  add,  by  a  certain  force 
of  contrast,  to  their  jwwer  over  the  mind.  He  is  long 
in  getting  at  the  interest  of  his  narrative.  The  progress 
of  the  plot,  at  first,  is  like  that  of  one  of  his  own  ves-, 
sels  of  war,  slowly,  heavily,  and  even  awkwardly  work- 
ing out  of  a  harbor.  We  are  impatient  and  weary,  but 
when  the  vessel  is  once  in  the  open  sea,  and  feels  the 
free  breath  of  heaven  in  her  full  sheets,  our  delight  and 
admiration  are  all  the  greater  at  the  grace,  the  majesty, 
and  power  with  which  she  divides  and  bears  down  the 
waves,  and  pursues  her  course,  at  will,  over  the  great 
waste  of  waters. 

Such  are  the  works  so  widely  read,  and  so  universally 
admired  in  all  the  zones  of  the  globe,  and  by  men  of 
every  kindred  and  every  tongue ;  works  which  have 
made,  of  those  who  dwell  in  remote  latitudes,  wanderers 
in  our  forests  and  observers  of  our  manners,  and  have 
inspired  them  with  an  interest  in  our  history.  A  gentle- 
man who  had  returned  from  Europe  just  before  the 
death  of  Cooper,  was  asked  what  he  found  the  people 
of  the  Continent  doing.  "They  are  all  reading  Cooper," 
he  answered ;  "  in  the  little  kingdom  of  Holland;  vrith 
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its  lliree  millions  of  inhabitants,  I  looked  into  four  dif- 
ferent translations  of  Cooper  in  the  language  of  the 
country."  A  traveller,  who  has  seen  much  of  the 
middle  classes  of  Italy,  lately  said  to  me,  "I  found  that 
all  they  knew  of  America,  and  that  was  not  little,  they 
had  learned  from  Cooper's  novels ;  from  him  they  had 
learned  the  story  of  American  liberty,  and  through  him 
they  had  been  introduced  to  our  Washington ;  they  had 
read  bis  works  till  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  and  the  val- 
leys of  Westchester,  and  the  banks  of  Otsego  lake  had 
become  to  them  familiar  ground." 

Over  all  the  countries  into  whose  speech  this  great 
man's  works  have  beien  rendered  by  the  labors  of  their 
scholars,  the  swrow  of  that  loss  which  we  deplore  is  now 
diffusing  itself.  Here  wq  lament  Ae  ornament  of  our 
country,  there  they  mourn  the  death  of  him  who  de- 
lighted the  human  race.  Even  now  white  I  speak,  the 
pulse  of  grief  which  is  paissing  through  the  nations  has 
haply  just  reached  some  remote  neighborhood ;  the  news 
of  his  death  has  been  brought  to  some  dwelling  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Andes,  or  amid  the  snowy  wastes  of  the 
North,  and  the  dark-eyed  damsel  of  Chile  or  the  fair- 
haired  maid  of  Norway  is  sad  to  think  that  he  whose 
stories  of  heroism  and  true  Ipve  have  so  oiften  kept  her 
for  hours  fr^m  her  pillow,  lives  no  more. 

He  is  gouQ  I  but  the  creations  of  his  g^tti^  fixed  in 
living  word^,  sui'vive  the  frail  material  organs  by  which 
the  wiords  were  first  traced.  They  partake  of  a  middle 
nature,  between  the  deathless  mind  and  the  decaying 
body  of  which  they  are  the  common  offspring,,  and  are, 
therefore,  destined  to  a  duration,  if  not  eternal  yet  in- 
definite. The  e:$&mples  he  has  given  in  his  glorious 
fictions,  of  heroism,  honor,  and  truth ;  of  large  sympa 
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tliiee  between  man  and  man,  of  sll  that  is  good,  great, 
and  excellent,  embodied  in  pereonagcs  marked  with  ao 
strong  an  individuality  that  we  place  them  among  onr 
friends  and  favorites ;  his  frank  and  generous  men,  his 
gentle  and  noble  women,  ahall  live  through  centnries  to 
come,  and  only  perish  with  onr  language.  I  have  said 
with  orr  language ;  but  who  shall  say  when  it  may  be 
the  fate  of  the  English  language  to  be  numbered  with 
the  extinct  forma  of  human  speech  ?  Who  shall  declare 
which  of  the  present  tongues  of  the  civilized  world  will 
survive  its  fellows  1  It  may  be  that  some  one  of  them, 
more  fortunate  than  the  rest,  will  long  outlast  them,  in 
some  ondisturhed  quarter  of  t^e  globe,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  new  civilization.  The  creations  of  Cooper's  genius, 
even  now  transferred  to  that  language,  may  remain  to 
be  the  delight  of  the  nations  through  another  great  cy- 
cle of  centuries,  beginning  after  the  English  language 
and  ite  contemporaneous  form  of  civilization  shall  have 
passed  away. 
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In  voluming  tlie  books  the  above  order  should  be  followed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Leatherstocking  series,  which  should 
be  volumed  according  to  the  sequence  of  the  tales,  as  follows  : 
Deerslayer,  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  Pathfinder,  Pioneers,  and 
Prairie.  These  should  be  introduced  in  the  series  after  "  The 
Spy." 


PREFACE 


NEW     EDITION. 


Tbis  book  origituill;  owed  its  existence  to  an  accident, 
and  it  was  printed  under  circomBtances  that  prevented 
the  usual  sap^rviBion  of  the  press  hj  the  autlior.  The 
conseqaences  were  many  defects  in  plot,  style,  and  ar- 
rangcmcoit,  that  were  entirelj  owing  to  precipitation 
and  ine]^)erieiice ;  and  quite  as  many  faults,  of  another 
nature,  that  are  to  be  traced  solely  to  a  bad  mannacript 
and  worse  proof-reading.  Perhaps  uo  novel  of  onr 
timce  was  worsd  printed  than  the  first  edition  of  this 
work.  Kore  than  a  hundred  periods  were  placed  in  the 
middle  of  sentences,  and  perhaps  five  times  that  num- 
ber were  omitted  in  places  where  they  ought  to  havq 
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been  inserted.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  pas- 
sages  were  rendered  obscure,  and  that  entire  paragraphs 
were  unintelligible. 

Most  of  the  faults  just  mentioned  have  now  been  cor- 
rected, though  it  would  require  more  labor  than  would 
produce  an  entirely  new  work,  to  repair  all  the  inherent 
defects  that  are  attributable  to  haste  and  to  the  awk« 
wardness  of  a  novice  in  the  art  of  composing.  In  this 
respect  the  work  and  its  blemishes  are  probably  insep- 
arable. Still,  the  reader  wiU  now  be  better  rewarded 
for  his  time,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  book  is  much  more 
worthy  of  his  attention. 

It  has  been  said  that  FBEOAUTioisr  owes  its  existence 
to  fortuitous  circumstances.  The  same  causes  induced 
its  English  plot,  and,  in  a  measure,  the  medley  of  char- 
acters that  no  doubt  will  appear  a  mistake  in  the  con- 
ception. It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  work  was 
commenced  with  any  view  to  publication ;  and  when  it 
was  finally  put  into  a  publisher's  hands,  with  "all  its 
imperfections  on  its  head,"  the  last  thought  of  the  writer 
was  any  expectation  that  it  would  be  followed  by  a 
scries  of  similar  tales  from  the  same  pen. 


More  than  tbie  the  public  will  feel  no  interest  in 
knowing,  and  leaa  than  this  tlie  author  could  not  con- 
Bent  to  Bay  on  presenting  to  the  world  a  repnnt  of  a 
book  with  BO  few  clainu  to  noUce. 


PRECAUTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 


^I  woHDXR  if  we  are  to  Iiave  a  neighbor  iu  the  Deaoerj 
fioonf  inquired  Clara  Moseley,  addressing  herself  to  a  small 
party  assembled  in  her  Other's  drawing-room,  while  standing 
at  a  window  which  commanded  a  distant  view  of  the  house  in 
question. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  her  brother ;  ^  the  agent  has  let  it  to  a 
Mr.  Jar?is  for  a  cou^e  of  years,  and  he  is  to  take  possession 
this  week''     . 

'*  And  who  is  the  Mr.  Jarvis  that  is  about  to  become  so  near 
a  neighbor  P*  asked  S^r  Edward  Moseley. 

<<  Why,  sir,  I  learn  he  has  been  a  capital  merchant ;  that  ho 
has  retired  from  business  with  a  large  fortune ;  that  he  has,  like 
yourself,  sir,  an  only  hope  for  his  dedining  years  in  a  son,  an 
officer  in  the  army ;  and,  moreover^  that  he  has  a:  couple  of  fine 
daughters :  so,  sir,  he  is  a  man  of  family  in  one  sense,  at  least, 
you  see.  But,"  dropping  his  voice,  ^  whether  ho  is  a  man  of 
fiunily  in  your  sense,  Jane,"  looking  at  his  second  sister,  ^  it 
more  than  I  could  discover." 

*'  I  hope  you  did  not  take  the  trouble,  sir,  to  inquire  on  my 
account,"  retorted  Jane,  coloring  slightly  with  vexation  at  his 
speechi 

^  Indeed  I  did,  my  dear  sis,  and  solely  on  your  account^" 

replied  the  kughing  brother,  ''for  you  well  know  that  no 

gentility,  no  husband ;  and  it's  dull  work  to  you  young  ladies 
958  8 
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Without  at  least  a  possibility  of  matrimony.     As  for  Clara,  she 


is"- 


Here  he  was  stopped  by  his  younger  sister  Emily  placing 
her  hand  on  his  mouth,  as  she  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  John, 
you  forget  the  anxiety  of  a  certain  gentleman  about  a  fair  incog- 
nita at  Bath,  and  a  Ikt.  of.  iiiquiries  cancenaing  her  lineage,  and 
a  few  other  indispensablcs."  John,  in  his  turn,  colored,  and 
affectionately  kissing  the  hand  which  kept  him  siilent,  addressed 
himself  to  Jane,  and  by  his  vivacity  and  good  humor  soon 
restored  her  to  complacency. 

"  I  rejoice,"  said  Lady  Moseley,  "  that  Sir  William  has  found 
a  tenant,  however;  for  next  to  occupying  it  himself^  it  is  a  most 
desirable  thing  to  have  a  good  tenant  in  it,  on  account  of  the 
circle  in  which  we  live." 

"  And  Mr.  Jarvis  has  the  great  goodness  of  money,  by  John's 
account,"  caustically  observed  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  was  a  sister  of 
Sir  Edward's. 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  madam,"  cxied  the  rector  of  the  parish, 
looking  atound  him  pleasantly,  and  who  was  a  pretty  constant 
and  always  a  welcome  visitor  in  the  family,  "  that  a  great  deal 
of  money  is  a  ver}^  good  thin^  in  itself,  and  that  a  great  many 
very  good  things  may  be  done  with  it.." 

^  Such  as  paying  tithes,  ha !  doctor,"  cried  Mr.  Uaughton,  a 
gentleman  of  landed  property  in  the  neighborhood,  of  plain 
exterior,  but  great  goodness  of  heart,  and  between  whom  and 
the  rector  subsisted  the  most  cordial  good  wilL 
.  '*Ay,  tithes,  or  halves,  as  the  baronet  did  her^,  when  he 
forgave  old  Gregson  one  half  his  rent,  and  his  children  the 
other." 

"  Well,  but,  my  do^r,"  said  Sir  Edward  to  his  wife,  "  you 
must  not  starve  our  friends  because  we  are  to  have  a  neighbor. 
William  has  stood  with  the  dining-room  door  open  these  fivo 
minutes" — r 

Lady  Moseley  gave  her  hand  to  the  rector,  and  the  company 
followed  them,  without  any  order,  to  the  dinner-table. 
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The  party  assembled  around  the  hospitable  board  of  the 
baronet  was  composed,  besides  the  before-mentioned  persons, 
of  the  wife  of  Mr.  Haughton,  a  woman  of  much  gi>od  sense  and 
modesty  of  deportment ;  their  daughter,  a  young  lady  conspicu- 
ous for  nothing  but  good  nature ;  and  the  wife  and  son  of  tlio 
lector — the  latter  but  lately  admitted  to  holy  oi'ders  himsel£ 

The  remainder  of  the  day  passed  in  an  uninterrupted  flow  of 
pleasant  conversation,  the  natural  consequenee  of  a  unison  of 
opinions  on  all  leading  questions,  the  parties  havidg  long  known 
and  esteemed  each  other  for  those  qualities  which  soonest  rec- 
oncile us  to  the  common  frailties  of  our  nature.  On  parting  at 
the  usual  hour,  it  was  agreed  to  meet  that  day  week  at  the  rec- 
tory ;  and  the  doctor,  on  making  his  bow  to  Lady  Moseley. 
observed  that  he  intended,  in  virtue  of  his  ofLce,  to  make  an 
early  call  on  the  Jarvis  family,  and  that,  if  po<«ible,  he  would 
persuade  them  to  be  of  the  party. 

Sir  Edward  Moseley  was  descended  from  one  ot  the  most 
respectable  of  the  creations  of  his  order  by  James,  and  had 
inherited,  with  many  of  the  virtiies  of  his  ancestor,  an  estate 
which  placed  him  among  the  greatest  landed  proprietors  of  tL^ 
county.  But,  as  it  had  been  an  invariable  rule  never  to  deduct 
a  single  acre  from  the  inheritance  of  the  eldest  son,  and  tba 
extravagance  of  his  mother,  who  was  the  danghter  of  a  noble- 
man, had  much  embarrassed  the  affairs  of  his  father,  Sir  Edward, 
on  coming  into  possession  of  his  estate,  had  wisely  determined 
to  withdraw  from  the  gay  world,  by  renting  his  house  in  town, 
and  retiring  altogether  to  his  respectable  mansion,  about  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  metropolis.  Here  he  hoped,  by  a  course 
of  systematic  but  liberal  economy,  to  release  himself  from  all 
embarrassments,  and  to  make  such  a  provision  for  his  younger 
children,  the  three  daughters  already  mentioned,  as  he  conceived 
their  birth  entitled  them  to  expect.  Seventeen  years  enabled 
him  to  accomplish  this  plan;  and,  for  more  than  eighteen 
months,  Sir  Edward  had  resumed  the  hospitality  and  appear* 
anco  usual  in  his  &roily,  and  had  even  promised  his  delighted 
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ffxh.  to  take  possession,  tlie  ensuing  winter,  of  the  house  in  St. 
James's  Square.  Nature  had  not  qualified  Sir  Edward  for  .great 
or  continued  exertions,  and  the  prudent  decision  he  had  taken 
to  retrieve  his  fortunes  was  perhaps  an.  act  of  as  much  forecast 
and. vigor  as  his  talents  or  energy  would  afford ; .  it  was  the  step 
most  obviously  for  his  interests,  and  the  one  that  was  safest 
both  in  its  execution  and  consequences,  and  as  snch  it  had  been 
adopted :  but,  had  it  required  a  single  particle  more  of  enter- 
prise or  calculation,  it  would  have  been  beyond  .his  powers,  and 
the  heir  might  have  yet  labored  under  the  difficulties  which 
distressed  his  more  brilliant  but  less  prudent  parent  . 

Thi9  baronet  was^  warmly  attached  to  his  wife ;  and  as  she 
was  a  woman  of  many  valuable  and  no  obnoxious  qualities,  civi} 
and  attentive  by  habit  to  all  around  her,  and  perfectly  disinter- 
ested in  her  attachments  to  her  own  family,  nothing  in  nature 
could  partake  more  of  perfection  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband 
and.  children  than  the  conduct  of  this  beloved  relative.  Yet 
Lady  Moseley  had  her  failings,  however,  although  few  were  dis- 
posed to  view  her  errors  with  that  severity  which  truth  and  ^ 
ju^t,  discrimination  of  diaracter  render  necessary.  Her  onion 
had  been  one  of  love,  and  for  a  time  it  had  been  objected  to  by 
the  Mends  of  her  husband,  on. the  score  of  fortune;  but  con- 
Btancy  and  perseverance  prevailed,  and  the  protracted  and  in- 
consequent opposition  of  his  parents  had  left  no  other  effects 
than  an  aversion  in  the  children  to  the  exercise  of  parental  au* 
thority,  in  marrying  their  own  descendants — ^an  aversion  which, 
though  common  to  both  the  worthy  baronet  and  his  wife,  was 
somewhat  different  in  its  two  subjects.  In  the  husband,  it  was 
quiescent ;  but  in  the  wife,  it  was  slightly  shaded  with  the  f<^ 
male  e^mt  de  corps  of  having  her  daughters  comfortably  estab- 
lished, and  that  in  due  season.  Lady  Moseley  was  reli^ous, 
but  hardly  pious ;  she  was  charitable  in  deeds,  but  npt  always 
in  opinions;  her  intentions  were  pure,  but  neither  her  preju- 
dices nor  her  reasoning  powers  suffered  her  to  be  at  all  times 
consistent.    Still,  few  knew  her  that  did  not  love  her ;  and  none 
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were  ever  heard  to  say  aught  against  her  breeding,  her  morals,, 
or  her  disposition. 

The  sister  of  Sir  Edward  had  been  married,  early  in  life,  to 
an  officer  in  th^  anny,  who,  spending  mnch  of  his  time  abroad 
on  service,  had  left  h^r  a  prey  to  that  solicitude  to  which  she 
was  necessarily  subjected  by  her  attachment  to  her  husband. 
To  find  relief  from  this  perpetual  and  lifo-wearing  anxiety,  an 
invaluable  Mend  had  pointed  out  the  only  true  remedy  of 
which  her  case  admitted-— a  research  into  her  own  heart,  and 
the  employments  of  active  benevolence.  The  death  of  her  hus- 
band, who  lost  his  life  in  battle,  caused  her  to  withdraw  in  a 
great  naeasure  from  the  world,  and  gave  time  and  inducement 
for  reflections,  which  ted  to  impressions  on  religion  that  were 
sufficiently  correct  in  themselves,  and  indispensable  as  the  basis 
of  future  happiness,  but  which  became  slightly  tinctured  with 
the  sternness  of  her  vigorous  mind,  and  possibly  at  times  were 
more  unbending  thaa  was  compatible  with  the  comforts  of  this 
world;  a  feult,  however,  of  manner,  more  than  of  matter. 
Warmly  attached  to  her  brother  and  his  children,  Mrs.  Wilson, 
who  had  never  been  a  mother  herself  yielded  to  their  earnest 
entreaties  to  become  one  of  the  family ;  and,  although  left  by 
the  late  General  Wilson  with  a  large  income,  ever  since  his 
death  she  had  given  up  her  own  establishment,  and  devoted 
most  of  her  tim^e  to  the  forniation  of  the  character  of  her  young- 
est niece. ,  Lady  Mos^ey  had  submitted  this  child  entirely  to 
the  control  of  the  aunt ;  tod  it  was  commonly  thought  Emily 
would  inherit  the  very  handsome  sum  left  at  the  disposal  of  the 
generaFs  widow.  ' 

Both  Sir  Edward '  and  Lady  Moseley  possessed  a  large  share 
of  personal  beauty  when  young,  and  it  had  descended  in  com- 
mon to  all  their  childreii,  but  more  pitrticularly  to  their  two 
youngest  daughters.  Although  a  strong  family  resemblance, 
both  in  person  and  dharacter,  existed  between  these  closely- 
eonnected  reh^tives;  y^t  it  existed  with  shades  of  distinction 
that  had  very  different  effects  on  their  conduct,  and  led  to  re- 
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Bults  which  stamped  their  lives  'with  widelj-differing  degrees  of 
happiness. 

Between  t]be  &milies  at  Moseley  Hall  and  the  rectory  there 
had  existed  for  many  years  an.  intimacy  founded  on  esteem  and 
on  long  intercourse.  Doctor  Ives  was  a  clergyman  of  deep 
piety,  and  of  very  considerable  talents;  he  possessed,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  moderate  benefice,  an  independent  fortune,  in  right  of 
his  wife,  who  was  the  only  child  of  a  distinguished  naval  officer. 
Both  were  well  connected,  well  bred,  and  well  disposed  to  their 
fellow-creatures.  They  were  blessed  with  but  one  chUd,  the 
young  divine  we  liave  mentioned,  who  promised  to  equal  his 
father  in  all  those  qualities  which  had  made  the  doctor  the 
delight  of  his  friends,  and  almost  the  idol  of  his  parishioners. 

Between  Francis  Ives  and  Clara  Moseley  there  had  been  an 
attachment,  which  had  grown  with  their  years,  from  childhood. 
Ho  had  been  her  companion  in  their  youthful  recreations,  had 
espoused  her  little  quarrels,  and  participated  in  her  innocent 
pleasures,  for  so  many  years,  and  with  such  an  evident  prefer- 
ence for  each  other  in  the  youthful  pair,  that,  on  leaving  college 
to  enter  on  the  duties  of  his  sacred  calling  with  his  father, 
Francis  rightly  judged  that  none  other  would  make  his  future 
life  as  happy  as  the  mild,  the  tender,  the  unassuming  Clara. 
Their  passion,  if  so  gentle  a  feeling  deserve  the  term,  received 
the  sanction  of  their  parents,  and  the  two  families  waited  onl^ 
for  the  establishment  of  the  young  divine,  to  perfect  the  anion. 

The  retirement  of  Sir  Edward's  fiimily  had  been  uniform, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  visit  to  an  aged  uncle  of  his 
wife's,  and  who,  in  return,  spent  much  of  his  time  with  them  at 
the  Hall,  and  who  had  openly  declared  his  intention  of  making 
the  children  of  Lady  Moseley  hb  heirs.  The  visits  of  Mr.  Ben- 
field  were  always  hailed  with  joy,  and  as  an  event  that  called 
for  more  than  ordinary  gayety ;  for,  although  rough  in  manner, 
and  somewhat  infirm  from  years,  the  old  bachelor,  who  was 
rather  addicted  to  the  customs  in  which  he  had  indulged  in  his 
youth,  and  was  fond  of  dwelling  on  the  scenes  of  former  daya^ 
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was  universally  beloved  where  he  was  intimately  known,  for  an 
unbounded  though  eccentric  philanthropy. 

The  illness  of  the  mother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Wilson  had  called 
her  to  BatL  the  winter  preceding  the  spring  when  our  history 
commences,  and  she  had  been  accompanied  thither  by  her 
nephew  and  favorite  niece.  John  and  Emily,  during  the  month 
of  their  residence  in  that  city,  were  in  the  practice  of  making 
daily  excursions  in  its  environs.  It  was  in  one  of  these  little 
drives  that  they  were  of  accidental  service  to  a  very  young  and 
very  beautiful  woman,  apparently  in  low  health.  They  had 
taken  her  up  in  their  carriage,  and  conveyed  her  to  a  lEarm- 
house  where  she  resided,  during  a  faintness  which  had  come 
over  her  in  a  walk ;  and  her  beauty,  air,  and  manner,  altogether 
so  different  iirom  those  around  her,  had  interested  them  both  to 
a  painful  degree.  They  had  ventured  to  call  the  following  day 
to  inquire  after  her  welfare,  and  this  visit  led  to  a  slight  inter^ 
course,  which  continued  for  the  fortnight  they  remained  there. 

John  had  given  himself  some  trouble  to  ascertain  who  she 
was,  but  in  vain.  They  could  merely  learn  that  her  life  was 
blameless,  that  she  saw  no  one  but  themselves,  and  her  dialect 
raised  a  suspicion  that  she  was  not  English.  It  wfts  to  this 
unknown  &ir  Emily  alluded  in  her  playful  attempt  to  stop  the 
heedless  rattle  of  her  brother,  who  was  not  always  restrained 
from  uttering  what  he  thought  by  a  proper  regard  for  the  feel- 
ings of  others. 
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CHAPTER  II 

Tan  morning  sacceeding  the  day  of  the  dinner  at  the  Hall, 
Mt8.  Wilson,  with  all  her  nieces  atid  her  nephew,  availed  herself 
of  the  fineness  of  the  ^enther  to  walk  to  the  rectory,  "where 
they  were  all  in  the  hahit  cf  making  informal  and  friendly  visits^ 

They  had  just  got  out  of  the  little  village  of  B ^  which  lay 

in  their  toute,  when  a  rather  handsonle  travelling-iearriage  and 
four  passed  them,  and  took  the  road  which  led  to  the  Deimery. 

"  As"  I  liv'e,"  crifed  Johp,  "  there  go  our  new  neighbors  the 
Jarvis's;  yes^  yes,  that  must  be  the  old  merchant  muffled  up  in 
the  e6mer  1 1  mistook  him  at  first  for  a  pile  of  bandboxes ;  then 
the  rody'^sh'eeked  lady,  with  so  many  feathers,  must  be  the  old 
lady-^Beaven  forgive  me,  Mrsi  Jarvis  I  menn — ay,  and  the  two 
othert  thebeBesi" 

^'You  are  in  a  huhry  to  pronounce  them  belles,  John,**  said 
Jane^  pettishly ;  "  it  would  be  well  to  see  more  of  them  before 
you  speak  so  de<jdedly." 

"Ohr  replied  John^  **^I  have'  seen  emoagh  of  them,  and"— 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  whirling  of  a  tilbury  and  tandem,  fol- 
lowed by  a  couple  of  servants  on  horseback.  All  about  this 
vehicle  and  its  masters  bore  the  stamp  of  decided  feshion ;  and 
our  party  had  followed  it  with  their  eyes  for  a  short  distance, 
when,  having  reached  a  fork  m  the  roads,  it  stopped,  and  evi- 
dently  waited  the  coming  up  of  the  pedestrians,  as  if  to  make 
an  inquiry.  A  single  glance  of  the  eye  was  sufficient  to  apprise 
the  gentleman  on  the  cushion  (who  held  the  reins)  of  the  kind 
of  people  he  had  to  deal  with ;  and  stepping  from  his  carriage, 
he  met  them  with  a  graceful  bow,  and  after  handsomely  apolo- 
gizing for  the  trouble  he  was  giving,  he  desired  to  know  which 
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road  led  to  the  Deanoryi     " Therigiit,"  replied  John,  returning 
his  saLutation. 

"  Ask  them,  colonel,"  cried  the  charioteer,  "  whether  the  old 
gcmtleman  weht  right  or  not." 

The  colonel,  in  the  manner  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  hnt  with 
a  look  of  compassion  for  his  companion's  want  of  tact,  made  the 
desired  inquiry ;  which  being  satisfactorily  answered,  he  again 
bowed,  and  was  retiring,  as  one  of  several  pointers  who  followed 
the  cavalcade  sprang  upon  Jane,  and  soiled  her  walking-dress 
with  his  dirty  feet. 

"  Gome  hither.  Dido  I"  cried  the  colonel,  hastening  to  beat 
the  dog  back  from  the  young  lady ;  and  again  he  apologized  in 
the  same  collected  and  handsome  manner.  Then  turning  to 
one  of  the  servants,  he  said,  **  Call  in  the  dog,  sir,"  and  rejoined 
his  companion.  The  air  of  this  gentleman  was  peculiarly  pleas- 
ant ;  it  would  not  have  been  difEicult  to  pronounce  him  a  soldier 
had  he  not  been  addressed  as  such  by  his  younger  and  certainly 
less  )>dlished  companion.  The  colonel  was  apparently  about 
thirty,  and  of  extremely  handsome  face  and  figure ;  while  his 
driving-friend  appeared  several  years  younger,  and  of  altogether 
different  materials. 

''I  wonder,"  said  Jane,  as  they  turned  a  corner  which  hid 
them  from  view,  "  who  they  are  I" 

"  Who  they'  are  I"  cried  the  brother ;  "  why;  the  Jarvis's,  to 
be  sure:  didn't  yoit  heat  .them  ask  the  ^oad  to  the  Deanery  f 

"Oh!  thte  one  that  drov^,  he  may  be  a  Jarvis,  but  not  the 
gentleln^  who  ^poke  to  usr^urely  bot,  John;  besid<3s,  he  was 
called  colpiiel,' you  know;"  . 

"  Yes,  yes,"!  said  John,  with  one  of  his  quizzing  expressions, 
"  Colonel  Jiirvit-r-that:  must  be  the  aldemum;  they  are  com- 
monly colocielfl  of  city  volunteers  f  yes,,  that  must  have  been  the 
old  gem'mun  whp  spioke  to  us,^  and  I  was  right,  after  all,  about 
the  bandboxes." 

"You  forget,"  s^id  Clara,  smiling,  "the  pofite  inquiry  con 
eeraing  the  old  gem'mtm." 
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''All I  true;  who  the  deace  can  this  colo&el  be,  then — for 
young  Jarvis  is  only  a  captain,  T  know.  Who  do  yon  think  Lc 
is,  Jane  f* 

'*  How  do  you  think  I  can  tell  yon,  John  f  Bat,  whoever  he 
is,  he  owns  the  tilbury,  although  he  did  not  drive  it;  and  he  ]& 
a  gentlcnmn  both  by  birth  and  manners." 

''  Why,  Jane,  if  you  know  so  much  of  him,  you  should  know 
more ;  but  it  is  all  guess  with  you." 

"  No,  it  is  not  guess ;  I  am  cerbdn  of  what  I  say." 

The  aunt  and  sisters,  who  had  taken  little  interest  in  the 
dialogue,  looked  at  her  with  some  surprise,  which  John  ob- 
serving, ho  exclaimed, ''  Poh !  she  knows  no  more  than  we  all 
know." 

« Indeed,  I  do." 

"  Poh,  poh  I .  if  you  know,  telL" 

"  Why,  the  arms  were  different." 

John  laughed  as  he  said,  "  That  is  a  good  reason,  sure  enougb| 
for  the  tilbury's  being  the  colonel's  property ;  but  now  for  his 
blood :  how  did  you  discover  that,  sis — ^by  his  gait  and  actions, 
as  we  say  of  horses  ?" 

Jane  colored  a  little,  and  laughed  faintly.  ''The  arms  on 
the  tilbury  had  six  quarterings." 

Emily  now  laughed,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Clara  smUed,  while 
John  continued  his  teasing  until  they  reached  the  rectory. 

While  chatting  with  the  doctor  and  his  wife,  Francis  returned 
from  his  morning  ride,  and  told  them  the  Jarvis  &mily  had 
arrived.  He  had  witnessed  an  unpleasant  accident  to  a  gig,  in 
which  were  Captain  Jarvis  and  a  friend,  a  CqIoucI  Egerton ;  it 
had  been  awkwardly  driven  in  turning  into  the  Deanery  gate, 
and  upset  The  colonel  received  some  injury  to  his  ankle — 
nothing  serious,  however,  he  hoped;  but  such  as  to  put  him 
under  the  care  of  the  young  ladies,  probably,  for  a  few  days. 
After  the  exclamations  which  usually  follow  such  details,  Jane 
ventured  to  inquire  who  Colonel  Egerton  was. 

"  I  understood  at  the  time,  from  one  of  the  servants,  that  ho 
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is  a  nephew  of  Sir  Edgar  Egerton,  and  a  lieutenant  colonel  on 
half  pay,  or  furlough,  or  some  such  thing.** 

"  How  did  he  bear  his  misfortune,  Mr.  Francis  T'  inquired 
Mrs.  Wilson. 

'*  Certainly  as  a  gentleman,  madam,  if  not  as  a  Christian,** 
replied  the  young  clergyman,  slyly  smiling;  '* indeed,  most 
men  of  gallantry  would,  I  believe,  rejoice  in  an  accident  which 
drew  forth  so  much  sympathy  as  both  the  Miss  Janris's  mani- 
fested.*' 

**  How  fortunate  you  should  all  happen  to  be  near  !'*  said  the 
tender-hearted  Clara. 

''Are  the  young  ladies  pretty f *  asked  Jane,  with  something 
of  hesitation  in  her  manner. 

"  Why,  I  rather  think  they  are ;  but  I  took  very  little  notice 
of  their  appearance,  as  the  colonel  was  really  in  evident  pain.** 

''This,  then,**  cried  the  doctor,  "affords  me  an  additional 
excuse  for  calling  on  them  at  an  early  day ;  so  FU  e*en  go  to- 
morrow.** 

"  I  trust  Doctor  Ives  wants  no  apologies  for  performing  his 
duty,'*  said  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  He  is  fond  of  making  them,  though,**  said  Mrs.  Ives,  speak- 
ing with  a  benevolent  smUe,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  little 
conversation. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  the  rector  should  make  his  official 
visit,  as  intended,  by  himself;  and,  on  his  report,  the  ladies 
would  act  After  remaining  at  the  rectory  an  hour,  they  re- 
turned to  the  Hall,  attended  by  Francis. 

The  next  day  the  doctor  drove  in,  and  informed  them  the 
Jarvis  family  were  happily  settled,  and  the  colonel  in  'no  dan- 
ger, excepting  from  the  £Eiscinations  of  the  two  young  ladies,  who 
took  such  palpable  care  of  him  that  he  wanted  for  nothing,  and 
they  might  drive  over  whenever  they  pleased,  without  fear  of 
intruding  unseasonably. 

Mr.  Jarvis  received  his  gue'sts  with  the  frankness  of  good 
feelings,  if  not  with  the  polish  of  high  life ;  while  his  wife,  who 
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scildom  thought  of  the  fonner,  would  have  leen  mortally  offend- 
ed with  the  person  who  eould  have  suggested  that  she  omitted 
Any  of  the  elegancies  of  the  latter.  Her  daughters  were  rather 
pretty,  but  wanted,  both  in  appearance  and  manner,  the  inex- 
pressible air  of  haut  ton  which  so  eminently  distinguished  the 
easy  but  polished  deportment  of  Colonel  Egerton,  whom  they 
found  reclining  on  a  sofii,  with  his  leg  on  a  chair,  amply  secured 
in  nuqaerous  bandages,  but  unable  to  rise.  Notwithstanding 
the  awkwardness  of  his  situation,  he  was  by  far  the  least  dis- 
composed person  of  <  the/ party,  and  having  pleasantly  excused 
himself  he  appeared  to  think  no  more  of  the  matter. 

The  captain,  Mrs.  Jarvis  remarked,  had  gone  out  with  his 
dogs  to  try  the  grounds  around  them,  "  for  he  seems  to  live 
only  wit&  his  horses  and  his  gun :  young  men,  my  lady,  nowa- 
cbiys,  appear  to  forget  that  there  are  any  things  in  the  world 
but  themselves.  Nowj  I  told  Harry  that  your  ladyship  and 
daughters' would  £Etvor  us  with  a  call  this  morning;  but  no — 
there  he  went,  as  if  Mr.  Jarvis  was  unable  to  buy  us  a  dinner, 
and  we  should  all 'starve  but  for  his  quails  and  pheasants." 

**  Quails  and  pheasants  I"  cried  John,  in  consternation,  "  does 
Captain  Jarvis  shoot  quails  and  pheasants  at  this  time  of  the 
year?" 

'^  Mrs.  'Jarvis,  sir,"  said  Ck>lonel  Egerton,  with  a  correcting 
smile,  *' understands  the  allegiance  due  from  us  gentlemen  to 
the  ladies  better  than  the  rules  of  sporting ;  my  friend  the  cap- 
tain has  taken  his  fishing-rod,  I  believe." 

"  It  is  all  one,  fish  or  birds,"  continued  Mrs.  Jarvis ;  ^^  he  is 
out  of  the  way  when  he  is  wanted,  and  I  believe  we  can  buy 
fish  2^  easily  aa  birds.  I  wish  he  would  take  pattern  aftei 
yourself,  colonel,  in  these  matters." 

Colonel  Egerton  laughed  pleasantly,  but  he  did  not  blush; 
and  Jlifiss  Jarvis  observed,  with  a  Took  of  something  like  admi- 
ration thrown  on  his  reclining  figure,  that  '^  when  Harry  had 
been  in  the  army  as  long  as  his  friend,  he  would  know  the 
asages  of  good  aocietyy  she  hoped^  as  well" 
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"  Yes,"  said  her  mother,  "  the  army  is  certainly  the  place 
to  polish  a  young  man;"  and  turning  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  she  ab* 
rnptly  added,  "Your  husband,  I  believe,  was  in  the  army, 
ma'am  ?*^ 

"I  hope,"  said  Emily,  hastily,  "that  we  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  soon,  Miss  Jarvis,  at  the  Hall,"  prevent- 
ing by  her  promptitude  the  necessity  of  a  reply  from  her  aunt. 
The  young  lady  promised  to  make  an  early  visit,  and  the  sub- 
ject changed  to  a  general  and  uninteresting  discourse  on  the 
neighborhood,  the  country,  the  weather,  and  other  ordinary 
topics. 

"  Now,  John,"  cried  Jane  in  triumph,  as  they  drove  from  the 
door,  "  you  must  acknowledge  my  heraldic  witchcraft,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  call  it,  is  right  for  once  at  least." 

"  Oh !  no  doubt,  Jenny,"  said  John,  who  was  accustomed  to 
use  that  appellation  to  her  as  a  provocation,  when  he  wished 
what  he  called  an  enlivenipg  scene;  but  Mrs.  Wilson  put  a 
damper  on  his  hopes  by  a  remark  to  his  mother,  and  the  habit- 
ual respect  of  both  the  combatants  kept  them  silent. 

Jane  Moseley  was  endowed  by  nature  with  an  excellent  un- 
derstanding, one  at  least  equal  to  that  of  her  brother,  but  she 
wanted  the  more  essential  requisites  of  a  well-governed  mind. 
Masters  had  been  provided  by  Sir  Edward  for  all  his  daughters, 
and  if  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  usual  acquirements  of 
young  women  in  their  rank  of  life,  it  was  not  his  fault :  his  sys- 
tem of  economy  had  not  embraced  a  denial  of  opportunity  to 
any  of  his  children,  and  the  baronet  was  apt  to  think  all  tocu 
done,  when  they  were  put  where  all  might  be  done;  Feeling 
herself  and  parents  entitled  to  enter  into  all  the  gayeties  and 
splendors  of  some  of  the  richer  families  in  their  vicinity,  Jane, 
who  had  grown  up  during  the  temporary  eclipse  of  Sir  Edward's 
fortunes,  had  sought  that  self-consolation  so  common  to  people 
in  her  situation,  which  was  to  be  found  in  reviewing  the  former 
grandeur  of  her  house,  and  she  had  thus  contracted  a  degree 
of  family  pride.    If  Clara's  weaknesses  were  less  striking  than 
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those  of  Jane,  it  was  because  she  liad  less  imagination,  and 
becaasc  that  in  loving  Francis  Ives  she  had  so  long  admired  a 
character  where  so  little  was  to  be  found  that  could  be  cen- 
sured, that  she  might  bo  said  to  haye  contracted  a  habit  of 
judging  correctly,  without  being  able  at  all  tiroes  to  give  a 
reason  for  her  conduct  or  her  opinions. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

The  day  fixed  for  one  of  the  stated  risits  of  Mr.  Benfield 
had  now  arrived ;  and  John,  with  Emily,  who  wiis  the  old  bach- 
elor's fkyorite  niece,  went  in  the  baronet's  post-chaise  to  the 

town  of  F ,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  to  meet  him,  in 

order  to  accompany  him  in  the  remainder  of  his  jonmey  to  the 
Hall :  it  being  a  settled  mle  with  the  old  man  that  his  carrii^e- 
horses  should  return  to  their  own  stables  every  night,  where  he 
ima^ned  they  could  alone  find  that  comfort  and  care  to  which 
their  age  and  services  gave  them  a  claim.  The  day  was  un- 
commonly pleasant,  and  the  young  people  were  in  high  spirits 
with  the  expectation  of  meeting  their  respected  relative,  whose 
absence  had  been  prolonged  a  few  days  by  a  severe  fit  of  the 
gout. 

"  Now,  Emily,"  cried  John,  as  he  settled  himself  comfortably 
by  the  side  of  his  sister  in  the  chaise,  '^  let  me  know  honestly 
how  you  like  the  Jarvis's,  and  particularly  how  you  like  the 
handsome  colonel.^' 

'^  Then,  John,  honestly,  I  neither  like  nor  dislike  the  Jarvis's 
or  the  handsome  colonel" 

*^  Well,  then,  there  is  no  great  diversity  in  our  sentiments,  a^ 
Jane  would  say." 

"Johnl" 

"EmUyr 

"  I  do  not  like  to  hear  you  speak  so  disrespectfully  of  our 
lister,  whom  I  am  sure  you  love  as  tenderly  as  I  do  myselfl" 

^^  I  acknowledge  my  error,"  said  the  brother,  taking  her  hand 
anl  affectionately  Idssing  it»  ^and  will  endeavor  to  offend  no 
more ;  but  this  Colonel  Egerton,  sister,  is  certainly  a  gentleman. 
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both  by  blood  and  in  manners,  as  Jane' — Emily  interrapted 
him  with  a  laugh,  which  John  took  very  good-naturedly,  repeat- 
ing his  remark  without  alluding  to  their  sister. 

"  Yes,"  said  Emily,  "  he  is  genteel  in  his  deportment,  if  that 
be  what  you  mean ;  I  know  nothing  of  his  family." 

"  Oh,  I  have  taken  a  peep  into  Jane's  *  Baronetage,'  where  ] 
find  him  set  down  as  Sir  Edgar's  heir." 

"  There  is  something  about  him,"  said  Emily,  musing,  **  that 
I  do  not  much  admire;  he  is  too  easy — ^thcre  is  no  nature.  I 
always  feel  afraid  such  people  will  laugh  at  me  as  soon  as  my 
back  is  turned,  and  for  those  very  things  they  seem  most  to 
admire  to  my  face.  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  judge,  I  should 
say  his  manner  wants  one  thipg,  withont  which  no'  one  can  be 
trtily  agreeable." 

"What's  that?" 

"  Binceiity." 

'<  Ahl  that's  my  great  recommendation.  But  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  have  to  take  the  poacher  up,  with  his  quails  and  his  pheas- 
ants, indeed."  ' 

*f  You  know  the  colonel  explained  that  to  be  a  mistake."' 

^  What  they  call  explaining  away ;  but,  unluckily,  I  saw  tho 
gentleman  returning  with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  followed 
by  a  bmce  of  pointeifs." 

"  There's  a  specimen  of  the  colonel's  maimers,  then,"  said 
Emily,  smiling ;  "  it  will  do  until  the  truth  be  known." 

'*  And  Jane,  when  she  saw  him  also,  pridsed  his  good  nature 
and  consideration,  in  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  rdicving  the 
awkwardness  of  my  remark." 

Emily,  finding  her  brother  disposed  to  dwell  on  the  fdiblea 
of  Jane,  a  thing  he  was  rather  addicted  to  at  times,  was  ailent. 
They  rode  some  distance  before  John,  who  was  ever  as  ready 
to  atone  as  he  was  to  offend,  again  apologizedykagain  promised 
reformation,  and  during  the  reimainder  of  the  ride  onfy  foi^ot 
himself  twice  more  in  the  9an.e  way;       ' 

They  reached  F two  hours  before  the  lanibering  coach 
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of  their  ancle  drove  into  the  yard  of  the  inn,  and  had  sofficieot 
time  to  refresh  their  own  horses  for  the  joamey  homeward* 

Mr.  Benfield  was  a  bachelor  bf  eighty,  but  retained  the  per- 
sonal activity  of  a  man  6f  sixty.  He  was  strongly  attached  to 
all  the  &shions  and  opinions  of  his  youth,  daring  which  he  had 
sat  one  term  in  Parliament,  having  been  a  great  beau  and  court 
icr  in  the  eommeijcemctit  of  the  reigd.  A  disappointment  in 
an  a/Tair  of  the  heart  drove  him  into  retirement ;  and  for  the 
last  fifty  years  he  had  dwelt  exclnsively  at  a  scat  he  owned 
wilMn  forty  miles  of  Moseley  Hall,  the  mistress  of  which  was 
the  only  child  of  hii.  only  brother.  In  figure,  he  was  tall  and 
spwro,  very  erect  for  his  years;  and  he  faithfully  preserved  in 
his  attire,  servatifs,  carriages,  and  indeed  every  thing  around 
him,  as  much  of  the  fashions  of  his  youth  as  circumstances 
would  allow.  Such,  then,'  was  a  faint  outline  of  the  character 
and  appearance  of  the  old  man,  who,  dressed  in  a  cocked  hat, 
bag  wig,  and  sword,  took  the  offered  arm  of  John  Moseley  to 
alight  fi'om  his  coach. 

'*  So,'*  cried  the  old  gentleman,  having  made  good  his  foot- 
ing on  the  ground,  as  he  stopped  short  and  stared  John  in  the 
&ce,  **  you  have  made  out  to  come  twenty  miles  to  meet  an 
old  cynic,  have  you,  sir  ?  But  I  thought  I  bid  thee  bring  Emmy 
with  thee." 

John  pointed  to  the  window,  where  his  sister  stood  anx- 
iously watching  her  uncle's  movements.  On  catching  her  eye, 
he  smiled  kindly,  Sind  pursued  his  way  into  tho  house,  talking 
to  himself. 

'  '*  Ay^  th^re'she  is, -indeed.  I  remember  now,  when  I  was  a 
youdg^ter,  of  going  with  my  kinsnian,  old  Lord  Gosford,  to 
meet  his  sister,  the  Lady  Juliana,  when  she  first  came  from 
schooV' — ^this  was  the  lady  whose  infidelity  had  driven  him 
from  the  world — *'  and  a  beauty  she  was  indeed,  something  like 
Emmy  there ;  only  she  was  taller,  and  her  eyes  were  black,  and 
her  hfdr  too,  that  was  black;  and  she  was  not  so  fair  as  Emmy, 
and  die  wa^  fitter,  alid  she  stooped  a  little — very  little.  Oh  I 
•  954 
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they  arc  wonderfully  alike,  tbough ;  don't  you  think  they  were, 
nephew f  He  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  room;  while  John, 
who  in  this  description  could  not  see  a  resemblance  which 
existed  nowhere  but  in  the  old  man's  auctions,  was  &in  to 
say,  **  Yes ;  but  they  were  related,  you  know,  uncle,  and  that 
explains  the  likeness." 

^*  True,  boy,  true,''  said  his  uncle,  pleased  at  a  reason  for  a 
thing  he  wished  and  which  flattered  his  propensities.  He  had 
once  before  told  Emily  she  put  him  in  miod  of  his  housekeeper^ 
a  woman  as  old  as  himself,  and  without  a  tooth  in  her  head. 

On  meeting  his  iiiece,  Mr.  Benfield — ^who,  like  many  othem 
that  feel  strongly,  wore  in  common  the  affectation  of  indifference 
and  displeasure — yielded  to  his  fondness,  and  folding  her  in  his 
arms,  kissed  her  affectionately,  while  a  tear  glistened  in  his  ^e ; 
and  then  pushing  her  gently  from  him  he  exclaimed,  *^  Gome, 
come,  Emmy,  don't  strangle  me,  don't  strangle  me,  girl ;  let  me 
live  in  peace  the  little  whUe  I  have  to  remain  here — so,"  seating 
himself  composedly  in  an  arm-chair  Ms  niece  had  placed  for  him 
with  a  cushion,  ^  so  Anne  writes  me,  Sir  William  Harris  has  let 
the  Deanery." 

"  Oh,  yes,  uncle,"  cried  John. 

''  Fll  thank  you,  young  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Benfield,  sternly, 
"  not  to  interrupt  me  when  I  am  speaking  to  a  lady ;  that  is,  if 
you  please,  sir.  Then  Sir  William  has  let  the  Deanery  to  a  Lon* 
don  merchant,  a  Mr.  Jarvis.  Now  I  knew  three  people  of  that 
name ;  one  was  a  hackney  coachman,  when  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Parliament  of  this  realm,  and  drove  me  often  to  the  House; 
another  was  vcUet-de^kambre  to  my  Lord  Gkraford ;  and  the 
third,  I  take  it,  is  the  very  man  who  has  become  your  neighbor. 
If  it  be  the  person  I  mean,  Emmy  dear,  he  is  like — ^like— aye, 
very  like  old  Peter,  my  steward." 

John,  unable  to  contain  his  mirth  at  this  discovery  of  a  like- 
ness between  the  prototype  of  Mr.  Benfield  himself  in  leanness 
of  figure,  and  the  jplly  rotundity  of  the  merchant,  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  room ;  Emily,  though  she  could  not  forbear  smiling 
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at  the  comparison,  qtiietly  said,  ''Yon  will  meet  him  to-morrow 
dear  uncle,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  judge  for  yoursell" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  muttered  the  old  man,  "  very  like  old  Peter,  my 
steward ;  as  like  as  two  peas."  The  parallel  was  by  no  means 
as  ridiculous  as  might  be  supposed;  its  history  being  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  Benficld  had  placed  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  the  hands 
of  a  broker^  with  positive  orders  for  him  to  pay  it  away  immc 
diatcly  for  government  stock,  bought  by  the  former  on  his  ac- 
count ;  but  disregarding  this  injunction,  the  broker  had  man- 
aged the  transaction  in  such  a  way  as  to  postpone  the  payment, 
until,  on  his  failure,  ho  had  given  up  that  and  a  much  larger 
sum  to  Mr.  Jarvis,  to  satisfy  what  he  called  an  honorary  debt. 
In  elnddating  the  transaction  Mr.  Jarvis  paid  Benfield  Lodge  a 
visit,  and  honestly  restored  the  bachelor  his  property.  This  act 
and  the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  his 
unbounded  love  for  Emily,  were  the  few  things  which  prevented 
his  believing  some  dreadful  judgment  was  about  to  visit  this 
world  for  its  increasing  wickedness  and  follies.  As  his  own 
steward  was  one  of  the  honestest  fellows  living,  he  had  ever 
after  fancied  that  there  was  a  personal  resemblance  between 
him  and  the  conscientious  merchant. 

The  horses  being  ready  the  old  bachelor  was  placed  carefully 
between  his  nephew  and  niece,  and  in  that  manner  they  rode 
yn  quietly  to  the  Hall,  the  dread  of  accident  keeping  Mr.  Ben- 
ficld silent  most  of  the  way.  On  passing,  however,  a  stately 
castle,  about  ten  miles  from  the  termination  of  their  ride,  he 
b^an  one  of  his  speeches  with, 

^  Emmy,  dear,  does  Lord  Bolton  come  often  to  see  you  ?" 

^'  Yery  seldom,  sir ;  his  employment  keeps  him  much  of  his 
time  at  St.  James's,  and  then  he  has  an  estate  in  Ireland." 

"  I  knew  his  father  well — ^he  was  distantly  connected  by  mar- 
riage with  my-  friend  Lord  Gosford ;  you  conld  not  remember 
him,  I  suspect,"  (John  rolled  his  eyes  at  this  suggestion  of  his 
aster's  recollection  of  a  man  who  had  been  forty  years  dead ;) 
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*'  he  always  voted  with  me  in  the  Parliament  of  this  realm ;  he 
was  a  tharoixghly  honest  man;  very  much  such  a  man  to  look 
at  as  Peter  Johnson,  my  steward :  bat  I  am  told  his  son  likes 
the  good  things  of  the  ministry;  well,  well,  William  Pitt  was 
the  only  minister  to  my  mind.  There  was  the  Scotchman  of 
whom  they  made  a  marquis ;  I  never  could  endure  him — always 
voted  against  him." 

^  Bight  or  wrong,  uncle,"  cried  .John,  who  loved  a  little  mis- 
chief  in  his  heart 

''  No,  flir—^right,  but  never  wrong.  Lord  Gosford  always 
voted  against  him  too ;  and  do  you  think,  jackanapesi  that  my 
friend  the  Earl  of  Gosford  and — ^and — ^myself  were  ever  wrong  I 
No,  isir,  men  in  my  day  were  difiereilt  creatures  from  what  they 
are  now:  we  wene  never  wrong,  sir;  we  loved  our  country,  and 
had  no  motive  for  being  in  the  wrong," 

**  Hcfw  was  it  with  Lord  Bute,  uncle  ?" 

^  Lord  ButiB,  sir,"  cried  the  old  man  with  great  warmth,  ^'wai 
Uie  minister,  sir — ^he  was  the  minister;  ay,  he  was  the  mbister, 
sir,  and  was  paid  for  what  he  did." 

^'  Bht  Lord  Chatham,  was  he  not  the  minister  tooT' 

Now  nothing  vexed  the  old  gentleman  more  than  to  hear 
William  Pitt  called  by  his  tardy  honors;  and  yet,  unwLling  to 
give  up  what  he  thought  his  political  opinions,  he  exclaimed, 
with  an  unanswerable  positiveness  of  aigument, 

** Billy  Pitt,  sir,  was  the'  minister, sir;  but — ^but — ^but — ^he 
was  our  minister,  ^•" 

Emily,  unable  to  siee  her  undo  agitated  by  such  usdess  dis- 
putes, threw  a  reproachful  glance  on  her  brother  as  she  ob- 
served, timidly, 

^^  That  was  a  gl<Hious  administration,  sir,  I  believe." 

"  Glorious  indeed  I  Emmy  dear,"  said  the  bachelor,  softening 
with  the  sound  of  her  voice  and  the  reOoUeetionfi  of  his  younger 
days ;  "  we  beat  the  French  everywhere — ^in  America — ^in  Ger- 
many; — we  took,"  counting  on  his' fingers,  "  we  took  Quebec-^ 
yes.  Lord  Gt>sford  lost  a  cousin  there ;   and  we  took  all  the 
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Canadas ;  and  we  took  their  fleets :  there  was  a  young  iiian 
killed  in  the  battle  between  Hawke  and  Conflans,  who  was  much 
attached  to  Lady  Joiiana — poor  soul !  how  much  she  regretted 
him  when  dead,  though  she  never  could  abide  him  when  living 
*«>ah !  she  was  a  tender-hearted  creature  I** 

Mr.  Benfield,  like  many  others,  continued  to  love  imaginary 
qualities  in  his  mistress,  long  after  her  heartless  coquetry  had 
disgusted  him  with  her  person :  a  kind  of  feeling  which  springs 
from  self-love,  which  finds  it  necessary  to  seek  consolation  in 
creatii^  beauties  th^t  may  justify  our  follies  to  ourselves,  and 
which  often  keeps  alive  the  semblance  of  the  passion  when  cv^en 
hope,  or  real  admiration,  is  extinct 

On  reaching  the  Hall  every  one  was  rejoiced  to  see  their 
really  affectionate  and  worthy  relative,  and  the  evening  passed 
in-  the  tranquil  enjoyment,  of'  the  blessings  which  Providence 
had  profusely  scattered  around  the  family  of  the  baronet,  but 
which  are  too  often  hazarded  by  a  neglect  of  duty  that  springs 
from  too  great  security,  or  an  indolence  which  renders  us  averse 
to  the  precaution  necessary  to  insure  their  continuance. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

''You  are  welcvine^  Sir  Edward,"  said  the  venerable  reetor, 
as  he  took  the  baronet  by  the  hand ;  '^  I  was  fearfnl  a  return  of 
jour  rheumatism  would  deprive  us  of  this  pleasure,  and  prevent 
my  making  you  acquainted  with  the  new  occupants  of  the 
Deanery,  who  have  consented  to  dine  with  us  to-day,  and  to 
whom  I  have  promised,  in  particular,  an  introduction  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Mosdey." 

*'  I  thank  you,  my  dear  doctor,"  rejoined  the  baronet ;  '^I  have 
not  only  come  4fnyself^  but  have  persuaded  Mr.  Benfield  to  make 
one  of  the  party ;  there  he  comes,  leaning  on  Emily's  arm,  and 
finding  fault  ivith  Mrs.  Wilson's  new-fashioned  barouche,  which 
he  says  has  ^ven  him  cold." 

The  rector  received  the  unexpected  guest  with  the  kindness 
of  his  nature,  and  an  inward  smile  at  the  incongruous  assem- 
blage he  was  likely  to  have  around  him  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Jarvises,  who  at  that  moment  drove  to  his  door.  The  introduc- 
tions between  the  baronet  and  the  new  comers  had  passed,  and 
Miss  Jarvis  had  made  a  prettily  worded  apology  on  behalf  of 
the  colonel,  who  was  not  yet  well  enough  to  come  out,  but 
whose  politeness  had  insisted  on  their  not  remaining  at  home 
on  his  account,  as  Mr.  Benfield,  having  composedly  put  on  his 
spectacles,  walked  deliberately  up  to  the  place  where  the  mer- 
chant had  seated  himself,  and  having  examined  him  through  his 
glasses  to  his  satisfaction,  took  them  off,  and  carefully  wiping 
them,  he  began  to  talk  to  himself  as  he  put  them  into  his  pock- 
et— ^^  No,  no ;  it's  not  Jack,  the  hackney  coachman,  nor  my 
Lord  Gosford's  gentleman,  but"— cordially  holding  out  both 
hands — ''  it's  the  man  who  saved  my  twenty  thousand  pounds." 
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Mr.  Jarvis,  whom  shaine  and  embarrassment  had  kept  silent 
during  this  examination,  exchanged  greetings  sincerely  with  his 
old  acquaintance,  who  now  took  a  scat  in  silence  by  his  side ; 
while  his  wife,  whose  face  had  begun  to  kindle  with  indignation 
at  the  commencement  of  the  old  gentleman's  soliloquy,  observ- 
ing that  somehow  or  other  it  had  not  only  terminated  without 
degradation,  to  her  spouse,  but  with  something  like  crecUt, 
turned  complacently  to  Mrs.  Ives,  with  an  apology  for  the  ab- 
sence of  her  fiion. . 

"  I  cannot  divine,  ma'am^  where  he  has  got  to ;  he  is  ever 
keeping  us  waiting  for  him.''  And,  addressing  Jane,  '^  These 
military  men  become  so  unsettled  in  their  habits,  that  I  often 
tell  Harry  he  should  never  quit  the  camp." 

"  In  Hyde  Park,  you  should  add,  my  dear,  for  he  has  never 
been  in  any  other,"  bluntly  observed  her  husband. 

To  this  speech  no  reply  was  made,  but  it  was  evidently  little 
relished  by  the  ladies  of  the  &mily,  who  were  a  good  deal  jeal- 
ous of  the  laurels  of  the  only  hero  their  race  had  ever  produced. 
The  arrival  and  introduction  of  the  captain  himself  changed  the 
discourse,  which  turned  on  the  comforts  of  their  present  residence. 

"  Pray,  my  lady,"  cried  the  captain,  who  had  taken  a  chair 
fomiliarly  by  the  side  of  the  baronet's  wife, ''  why  is  the  house 
called  the  Deanery  ?  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  taken  for  a  son  of 
the  Churchy  when  I  invite  my  friends  to  visit  my  father  at  the 
Deanery." 

"  But  yon  may  add  at  the. same  time,  sir,  if  you  please,"  dryly 
remarked  Mr.  Jarvis,  ^^  that  it  is  occupied  by  an  old  man  who 
Las  been  preaching  and  lectnring  all  his  life ;  and,  like  others 
of  the  trade,  I  believe,  in  vain." 

'*  You  must  except  our  good  friend  the  doctor  here,  at  least, 
sir,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  who,  observing  that  her  sister  shrank 
from  a  familiarity  she  Was  unused  to,  took  upon  herself  the 
office  of  replying  to  the  captain's  question.  '*  The  father  of  the 
present  Sir  William  Harris  hold  that  station  in  the  Church ; 
and,  although  the  house  was  hi^  private  property,  it  took  its 
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name  ftom  the  circumstance,  \vhich  has  been  continaed  evei 
since." 

"  Is  it  not  a  droll  life  Sir  William  leads,"  cried  Miss  Jarvis, 
looking  at  John  Mosclej,  '*  riding  about  all  summer  from  one 
watering-place  to  another,  and  letting  his  house  year  after  year 
in  the  manner  he  does  ?" 

"Sir  William,"  sud  Doctor  Ives,  gravely,  "is  devoted  to  his 
daughter's  wishes ; .  and,  since  his  accession  to  lus  title,  baa  come 
into  possession  of  another  residence  in  an  adjoining  county, 
which,  I  believe,  ho  retains  in  his  own  hands." 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  Miss  Hanis  t"  continued  thi^  lady, 
addressing  herself  to  Clara ;  though,  without  wailing  for  an  an- 
swer, she  added,  "  she  is  a  groat  belle — all  the  gentlemen  are 
dying  for  her." 

"  Or  her  fortune,"  said  her  sister,  yriih.  a  pretty  t^ss  of  the 
head ;  "  for  my  part,  I  never  could  see  any  thing  so  captivating 
in  her,  although  so  much  is  said  about  her  at  Bath  and  Brigh- 
ton." — 

"  Yoa  Imow  her,  then,":  mildly  observed  Clara. 

"Why,  I  cannot  say — ^we  are  exactly  acqu^nted,"  the  young 
lady  hesitatingly  answered,  coloring  violently* 

"What  do  you  mean  by  exactly  acquainted,  Sally  I"  put  in 
the  father,  with  a  laugh ;  "  did  you  ever  speak  to,  or  were  you 
ever  in  a  room  with  her,  in  your  life,  unless  it  m^ht  be  at  a 
concert  or  a  ball  ?" 

The  mortification  <^  Miss  Sarah  was  too  evident  for  conceal- 
ment, and  it  happily  was  relieved  by  a  summons  to  dinner. 

"Never,  my  dear  cbild,"  said  Mrs.  WUbqh  to  Emily—the 
aunt  being  foi^d  of  introducing  a  moral -fr<Mn  the  oocadonal 
incidents  of  every-day  life — "never  subject  yourself  to  a  similar 
raortifieation,  by  commenting  on  the  characters  of  those  you 
donH  know :  ignorance  makes  you  iiabli  to  gre^t  errors ;  and  if 
they  should  happen  to  be  above  you^in  life,  it  will  only  excite 
their  contempt,  should  it  reach  their  ears,  while  those  to  whom 
your  remarks  are  made  will  think  it  envy." 
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^  Truth  is  soTnetimes  blundered  on,"  whispered  John,  'who 
held  his  sister's  arm,  waiting  for  his  aunt  to  precede  them  to 
the  dining-rooni. 

The  merchant  paid  too  great  a  compliment  to  the  rector's 
dinner  to  think  of  renewing  the  disagreeable  conversation ;  and 
as  John  Moselcy  and  the  young  clergyman  were  seated  next 
the  two  ladies,  they  soon  forgot  what,  among  themselves^  they 
would  (^11  their  father's  rudeness,  in  receiving  the  attentions  of 
a  couple  of  remarkably  agreeable  young  men. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Francis,  when  do  you  preach  for  us  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Haughton ;  "  Fm  vo»ry  anxious  to  hear  you  hold  forth  from  tho 
pulpit,  where  I  have  so  often  heard  .your  father  with  pleasure : 
I  doubt  not  you  will  prove  orthodox,  or  you  will  be  the  only 
man,  I  believe,  in  the  congregation,  the  rector  has  left  in  igno- 
rance of  the  theory  of  our  religion,  at  least."  • 

The  doctor  bowed  to  the  compliment,  as  he  replied  to  the 
question  for  his  son,  that  on  the  next  Sunday  they  were  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Frank,  who  had  promised  to  assist 
him  on  that  day. 

"  Any  prospects  of  a  living  soon  f '  continued  Mr.  Haughton, 
helping  himself  bountifully  to  a  piece  of  plum-pudding  as  he 
spoke.  John  Moseley  laughed  aloud,  and  Clara  blushed  to  the 
eyes ;  while  the  doctor,  turning  to  Sir  Edward,  observed,  with 
an  air  of  interest,  ^♦Sir  Edward,  the  living  of  Bolton  is  vacant, 
and  I  should  like  exceedingly  to  obtain  it  for  my 'son.  The  ad- 
vowson  belongs  to  the  earl,  who  will  dispose  of  it  only  to  great 
interest,  I  am  afraid.'* 

Clara  was  certainly  too  busily  occupied  in  picking  raisins 
from  her  pudding  to  hear  this  remark^  but  accidentally  stole, 
from  under  her  long  eyelashes,  a  timid  glance  at  her  father,  as 
he  replied — 

"  I  am  sorry,  my  friend,  I  have  not  suflScient  interest  with 
his  lordship  to  apply  on  my  own  account ;  but  he  is  so  seldom 
here,  we  are  bately  acquainted" — and  the  good  baronet  looked 
really  concerned. 
4 
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'^  Clara,"  said  Francis  Ives,  in  a  lo\^  and  affectionate  tone, 
'^  have  you  read  the  books  I  sent  yon  ?" 

Clara  answered  him  with  a  smile  in  the  negative,  but  prom* 
bed  amendment  as  soon  as  she  had  leisure. 

"  Do  you  ride  much  on  horseback,  Mr.  Mosoley  ?"  abruptly 
asked  Miss  Sarah,  turning  her  back  on  the  young  divine,  and 
facing  the  gentleman  she  addressed.  John,  who  was  now 
hemmed  in  between  the  sisters,  replied  with  a  rueful  expression 
that  brought  a  smile  iuto  the  face  of  Emily,  wlio  was  placed 
opposite  to  him — 

^'  Yes,  ma'am,  and  sometimes  I  am  ridden.'' 

'^  Ridden,  sir !  what  do  you  mean  by  that  I" 

''  Oh !  only  my  aunt  there  occasionally  gives  mo  a  lecture." 

'^  I  understand,"  said  the  lady,  pointing  slyly^  with  her  finger 
at  her  own  father. 

^'Does  it  feel  good?"  John  inquired,  with  a  look  of  great 
sympathy.  But  the  lady,  who  now  felt  awkwardly^  without 
knowing  exactly  why,  shook  her  head  in  silence,  and  forced  a 
(aint  laugh. 

''Whom  have  we  heref  cried  Captain  Jarvis,.who  was  look- 
ing out  at  a  window  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  approach 
to  the  house — "  the  apothecary  and  his  attendant,  judging  from 
the  equipage." 

The  rector  threw  an  inquiring  look  on  a  servant,  who  told 
his  master  they  were  strangers  to  him. 

"  Have  them  shown  up,  doctor,"  cried  the  benevolent  baro- 
net, who  loved  to  see  every  one  as  happy  as  himself  ''  and  give 
them  some  of  your  excellent  pasty,  for  the  sake  of  hospitality 
and  the  credit  of  your  cook,  I  beg  of  you." 

As  this  request  was  politely  seconded  by  others  of  the 
party,  the  rector  ordered  his  servants  to  show  in  the,  stran* 
gers. 

On  opening  the  parlor  door,  .a  gentleman,  apparently  sixty 
years  of  age,  appeared,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  youth  of  five* 
and-twenty.     There  was  sufficient  resemblance  between  the 
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two  for  tHe  most  indifferent  observer  to  pronounce  them  father 
and  son ;  bat  the  helpless  debility  and  emaciated  figure  of  the 
former  were  finely  contrasted  by  the  vigorous  health  and  manly 
beauty  of  the  latter,  who  supported  his  venerable  parent  into 
the  room  with  a  grace  and  tenderness  that  struck  most  of  the 
beholders  with  a  sensation  of  pleasure.  The  doctor  and  Mrs. 
Ives  rose  from  their  seats  inT(^untarily,  and  each  stood  for  a 
moment  lost  in  an  astonishment  that  was  mingled  with  grief. 
Recollecting  himself,  the  rector  grasped  the  extended  hand  of 
the  senior  in  both  his  omtu,  and  endeavored  to  utter  something, 
but  in  vain.  The  tears  followed  each  other  down  his  cheeks, 
as  ho  looked  on  the  &ded  and  careworn  figure  which  stood 
before  him ;  while  his  wife,  unable  to  control  her  feelings,  sank 
back  into  a  chair,  and  wept  aloud. 

Throwing  open  the  door  of  an  adjoining  room,  and  retaining 
the  hand  of  the  invalid,  the  doctor  gently  led  the  way,  followed 
by  his  wife  and  son.  The  former,  having  recovered  from  the 
first  burst  of  her  sorrow,  and  regardless  of  every  thing  else,  now 
anxiously  watched  the  enfeebled  step  of  the  stranger.  On  reach- 
ing the  door,  they  both  turned  and  bowed  to  the  company  in  a 
manner  of  so  much  dignity,  mingled  with  sweetness,  that  all, 
not  excepting  Mr.  Benfield,  rose  from  their  seats  to  return  tho 
salutation.  On  passing  from  the  dining-parlor,  the  door  was 
closed,  leaving  the  company  standing  round  the  table  m  muto 
astonishment  and  commiseration.  Not  a  word  had  been  spo- 
ken, and  the  rector's  family  had  left  them  without  apology  or 
explanation.  Francis,  however,  soon  returned,  and  was  followed 
in  a  few  minutes  by  his  mother,  who,  slightly  apologizing  for 
her  absence,  turned  the  discourse  on  the  approaching  Sunday, 
and  the  intention  of  Francis  to  preach  on  that  day.  The  Mose- 
leys  were  too  well  bred  to  make  any  inquiries,  and  the  Deanery 
family  was  afraid.  Sir  Edward  retired  at  a  very  early  hour,  and 
was  fc^owed  by  the  remainder  of  the  party. 

^'  Well,''  cried  Mrs.  Jarvis,  as  they  drove  from  the  door,  <'  this 
nay  bo  good  breeding ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  think  botJi  the  doo* 
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tor  and  Mit*.  Ivea  behaved  very  rudely,  with  the  crying  and 
sobbing." 

"  They  are  nobody  of  much  consequence,"  cried  her  eldest 
Jaughtcr,  casting  a  contemptuous  glance  on  a  plain  trarolling- 
chaise  which  stood  before  the  rcctor^s  stables.  . 

*'  Twas  sickening,"  said  Miss  Sarah,  with  a  shrug ;  while  her 
father,  turning  his  eyes  on  each  speaker  in  succession,  very  de- 
libetrately  helped  himself  to  a  pinch  of  snuff,  his  ordinary  recourso 
against  a  &mily  quanel.  The  curiosity  of  the  ladies  was,  how- 
ever, more  lively  than  they  chose  to  avow;  and  Mrs.  Jarvis 
bade  her  maid  go  over  to  the  rectory  that  evening,  with  her 
compliments  to  Mrs.  Ives :  she  had  lost  a  lace  veil,  which  her 
maid  knew,  and  she  thought  it  might  have  been  left  ai  the  rec* 
tory.  ... 

"And,  Jones,  when  you  are  there,  you  can  inquire  of  the 
servants — mind,  of  the  servantsr— I  would  not  distress  Mrs.  Ives 
for  the  world — ^how  Mr. — ^Mr. — ^what's  his  name  ? — oh  1  I  have 
foi^otten  his  name ;  just  bring  me  his  name  too,  Jones ;  and, 
as  it  may  make  some  difference  in  our  party,  just  find  out  Low 
long  they  stay ;  and-r-^md — ^any  other  little  thing,  Jones,  which 
can  be  of  use,  you  know." 

Off  went  Jones,  and  within  an  hour  she  had  returned.  With 
an  important  look,  she  commenced  4ier  narrative,  the  daughters 
being. accidentally  present,  and  it  might  be  on  purpose. 

"Why,  ma^am,  I  went  across  the  fidda,  and  William  was 
good  enough  to  go  with  me ;  so  when  we  got  there,  I  rang,  and 
they  showed  us  into  the  servants'  room,  and  I  gave  my  message, 
and  the  veil  was  not  there.  Why,  ma'am,  there's  the  veil  now, 
on  the  back  o'  that  chair." 

"  Very  well,  very  well,  Jones,  never  mind  the  veil,"  cried  the 
impatient  mistress. 

"  So,  ma'am,  while  they  were  looking  for  the  veil,  I  just  asked 
one  of  the  maids  what  company  had  arrived,  but" — ^here  Jones 
looked  very  suspicious,  and  shook  her  head  ominously^-^"  would 
you  think  it,  ma'am,  not  a  soul  of  them  knew  t    But,  ma'am« 
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kbeTe  was  tlie  doctor  and  Ma  bod,  praying  and  reading  wilh  the 
old  gentleman  the  whole  time — and" — 

"  And  what,  Jones  f 

"  Why,  ma'ani,  I  expect  he  has  been  a  great  sinner,  or  he 
woalda't  want  so  much  praying  just  as  he  is  abont  to  die  !" 

"  Die !"  cried  all  three  at  once ;  "  will  he  die  V 

"  0  yes,"  continued  Jones,  "  they  all  agree  he  mast  die ;  but 
this  praying  bo  mnoh,  is  jost  like  the  criminals.  Fm  sure  no 
honest  person  needs  so  much  praying,  ma'am." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  the  mother.  "No,  indeed,"  responded 
the  daaghten,  as  they  retired  to  their  several  rooms  for  the 
night. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Thebb  id  something  in  the  season  of  spring  Which  peculiarly 
excites  the  feelings  of  deyotion.  The  dreariness  of  winter  has 
passed,  and  with  it,  the  deadened  affections  of  our  nature.  New 
life,  new  vigor,  arises  within  us,  as  we  walk  ahroad  and  feel  the 
genial  gales  of  April  breathe  upon  us ;  and  our  hopes,  our  wishes, 
awaken  with  the  revival  of  the  vegetable  world.  It  is  then  that 
the  heart,  which  has  been  impressed  with  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator,  feels  that  goodness  brought,  as  it  were,  into  very  con- 
tact with  the  senses.  The  eye  loves  to  wander  over  the  bounti- 
ful provisions  nature  is  throwing  forth  in  every  direction  foi 
our  comfort,  and  fixes  its  g^ze  on  the  clouds,  which,  having  lost 
the  chilling  thinness  of  winter,  roll  in  rich  volumes,  amid  the 
clear  and  softened  fields  of  azure  so  peculiar  to  the  season,  lead- 
ing the  mind  insensibly  to  dwell  on  the  things  of  another  and  a 
better  world.  It  was  on  such  a  day  that  the  inhabitants  of 
B thronged  toward  the  village  church,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  pouring  out  their  thanksgivings  and  of  hearing  the  first 
efforts  of  their  rector^s  son  in  the  duties  of  his  sacred  calling. 

Among  the  crowd  whom  curiosity,  or  a  better  feeling,  had 
drawn  forth  were  to  be  seen  the  flaring  equipage  of  the  Jarviscs, 
and  the  handsome  carriages  of  Sir  Edward  Moseley  and  his  sis- 
ter. All  the  members  of  the  latter  family  felt  a  lively  anxiety 
for  the  success  of  the  young  divine.  But  knowing,  as  they  well 
did,  the  strength  of  his  native  talents,  the  excellence  of  his  edu- 
cation, and  the  feiTor  of  his  piety,  it  was  an  anxiety  that  par- 
took more  of  hope  than  of  fear.  There  was  one  heart,  however, 
among  them  that  palpitated  with  an  emotion  that  hardly  ad- 
mitted of  control,  as  they  approached  the  sacred  edifice,  for  it 
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had  identified  itself  completely  with  the  welfare  of  the  rector's 
son.  There  never  was  a  softer,  truer  heart,  than  that  which 
now  almost  audibly  beat  within  the  bosom  of  Clara  Moscley : 
and  she  had  given  it  to  the  young  divine  with  all  its  purity  and 
tnith. 

The  entrance  of  a  congregation  into  the  sanctuary  will  at  all 
times  furnish,  to  an  attentive  observer,  food  for  much  useful 
speculation,  if  it  be  chastened  with  a  proper  charity  for  the 
weaknesses  of  others ;  and  most  people  are  ignorant  of  the  in- 
sight they  are  giving  into  their  characters  and  dispositions,  by 
such  an  apparently  trivial  circumstance  as  their  weekly  approach 
to  the  tabernacles  of  the  Lord.  Christianity,  while  it  chastens 
and  amends  the  heart,  leaves  the  natural  powers  unaltered ;  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  its  operation  is,  or  ought  to  be,  pro- 
portionate to  the  abilities  and  opportunities  of  the  subject  of  its 
holy  impression — "  Unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  much  will 
be  required."  While  we  acknowledge  that  the  thoughts  might 
be  better  employed  in  preparing  for  those  humiliations  of  the 
spirit  and  thanksgivii^  of  the  heart  which  are  required  of  all, 
and  are  so  necessary  to  all,  we  must  be  indulged  in  a  hasty 
view  of  some  of  the  personages  of  our  history,  as  they  entered 
the  church  of  B . 

On  the  countenance  of  the  baronet  was  the  dignity  and  com- 
posure of  a  mind  at  peace  with  itself  and  mankind.  His  step 
was  rather  'more  deliberate  than  common ;  his  eye  rested  on 
the  pavement,  and  on  turning  into  his  pew,  as  he  prepared  to 
kneel,  in  the  first  humble  petition  of  our  beautiful  service,  he 
raised  it  toward  the  altar  with  an  expression  of  benevolence  and 
reverence  that  spoke  contentment  not  unmixed  with  faith. 

In  the  demeanor  of  Lady  Moseley,  all  was  graceful  and  de- 
cent, while  nothing  could  be  properly  said  to  be  studied.  She 
followed  her  husband  with  a  step  of  equal  deliberation,  though 
it  was  slightly  varied  by  a  manner  which,  while  it  appeared 
natural  to  herself,  might  have  been  artificial  in  another:  a 
cambric  handkerchief  concealed  her  face  as  she  sank  composed- 
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I7  hy  the  side  of  Sir  Edward,  in  a  style  which  showed,  that 
while  she  remembered  her  Maker,  she  had  not  entirely  forgot* 
ten  herself. 

The  walk  of  Mrs.  Wilson  was  quicker  than  that  of  her  bister. 
Her  eye,  directed  before  her,  was  fixed,  as  if  in  settled  gaze,  on 
that  eternity  which  she  was  approaching.  The  lines  of  her  con- 
templative face  were  unaltered,  unless  there  might  be  traced  a 
deeper  shade  of  humility  than  was  ordinarily  seen  on  her  pale, 
but  expressive  countenance :  her  petition  was  long ;  and  on  ris 
ing  from  her  humble  posture,  the  person  was  indeed  to  be  seen, 
but  the  spul  appeared  absorbed  in  contemplations  beyond .  the 
limits  of  this  sphere. 

There  was  a  restlessness  and  varying  of  color,  in  the  ordi- 
narily placid  Clara,  which  prevented  a  display  of  her  usual  man- 
ner; while  Jane  walked  gracefully,  and  with  a  tincture  of  her 
mother's  manner,  by  her  side.  She  stole  one  hastily  withdrawn 
glance  to  the  Deanery  pew'  ere  she  kneeled,  and  then,  on  rising, 
handed  her  smelling-bottle  affectionately  to  her  elder  sister. 

£mi)y  glided  behind  her  companions  with  a  face  beaming 
with  a  look. of  innocence  and  love.  As  she  sank  in  the  act  of 
supplication,  the  rich  glow  of  her  healthful  cheek  lost  some  of 
its  brilliancy ;  but,  on  rising,  it  beamed  with  a'  renewed  lustre, 
that  plainly  indicated  a  heart  touched  with  the  sanctity  of  its 
situation. 

In  th^  composed  and  sedate  manner  of  Mr.  Jarvis,  as  he 
steadily  pursued  his  way  to  the  pew  of  Sir  William  Harris,  you 
might  have. been  justified  in  expecting  the  entrance  of  anothci 
Sir  Edward  Moseley  in  substance,  if  not  in  externals.  But  the 
deliberate  separation  of  the  flaps  of  his  coat,  as  he  comfortably 
seated  himself,  when  you  thought  him  about  to  kneel,  followed 
by  a  pinch  of  snuff  as  he  threw  his  eye  around  the  building, 
led  you  at  once  to  conjecture,  that  what  at  first  had  been  mis- 
taken for  lieverence,  was  the  abstraction  of  some  earthly  calcu- 
lation; and  that  hSs  attendance  was  in  compliance  with  cus- 
tom, and  not  a  little  depended  upon  the  thickness  of  his  eush* 
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ions,  and  the  room  he  found  for  the  disposition  of  two  rather 
unwieldy  legs. 

The  ladies  of  the  family  followed,  in  garments  carefully  se- 
lected for  the  advantageous  display  of  their  persons.  As  they 
sailed  into  their  scats,  where  it  would  seem  the  improvidence 
of  Sir  William's  steward  had  neglected  some  important  accom- 
modation (some  time  being  spent  in  preparation  to  be  seated), 
the  old  lady,  whose  size  and  flesh  really  put  kneeling  out  of 
the  question,  bent  forward  for  a  moment  at  an  angle  of  eighty 
with  the  horizon,  while  her  daughters  prettily  bowed  their 
heads,  with  all  proper  precaution  for  the  safety  of  their  superb 
millinery. 

At  length  the  rector,  accompanied  by  his  son,  appeared  from 
the  vestry.  There  was  a  dignity  and  solemnity  in  the  manner 
m  which  this  pious  divine  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion, which  disposed  the  heart  to  listen  with  reverence  and  hu- 
mility to  precepts  that  were  accompanied  with  so  impressive  an 
exterior.  The  stillness  of  expectation  pervaded  the  church, 
when  the  pew  opener  led  the  way  to  the  same  interesting  fathei 
and  son  whose  entrance  had  interrupted  the  guests  the  preced- 
ing day,  at  the  rectory.  Every  eye  was  turned  on  the  emacia- 
ted parent,  bending  into  the  grave^  and,  as  it  were,  kept  from  it 
by  the.  supporting  tenderness  of  his  child.  Hastily  throwmg 
open  the  door  of  her  own  pew,  Mrs.  Ives  buried  her  fSace  in  her 
handkerchief;  and  her  husband  had  proceeded  far  in  the  morning 
service  before  she  raised  it  again  to  the  view  of  the  congregation. 
In  the  voice  of  the  rector,  there  was  an  unusual  softness  and 
tremor  that  his  people  attributed  to  the  feelings  of  a  father 
about  to  witness  the  first  efforts  of  an  only  child,  but  which  in 
reality  were  owing  to  another  and  a  deeper  cause. 

Prayers  were  ended,  and  the  younger  J ves  ascended  the  pul- 
pit For  a  moment  he  paused ;  when,  casting  an  anxious  glance 
«t  the  pew  of  the  baronet,  he  commenced  his  sermon.*    He  had  t 
choeen  for  his  discourse  the  necessity  of  placing  our  dependence 
on  divine  grace.     After  having  learredly,  but  in  the  most  un- 
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affected  manner,  displayed  the  necessity  of  this  dependence,  as 
derived  from  revelation,  he  proceeded  to  paint  the  hope,  the 
resignation,  the  felicity  of  a  Christianas  death-bed.  Warmed  by 
the  snbject,  his  animation  soon  lent  a  he^htened  interest  to  his 
language ;  and  at  a  moment  when  all  around  him  were  entranced 
by  the  eloquence  of  the  youthful  divine,  a  sudden  and  deep- 
drawn  sigh  drew  every  eye  to  the  rector's  pew.  The  younger 
stranger  sat  motionless  as  a  statue,  holding  in  his  arms  the  life* 
less  body  of  his  parent,  who  had  Mien  that  moment  a  corpse 
by  his  side.  All  was  now  confusion:  the  almost  insensible 
young  man  was  relieved  from  his  burden ;  and,  led  by  the  rec- 
tor, they  left  the  church.  The  congregation  dispersed  in  silence, 
or  assembled  in  little  groups  to  converse  on  the  awful  event  they 
had  witnessed.  None  knew  the  deceased ;  he  was  the  rector's 
friend,  and  to  his  residence  the  body  was  removed.  The  young 
man  was  evidently  his  child ;  but  here  all  infonnation  ended. 
They  had  arrived  in  a  private  chaise,  but  with  post-horses,  and 
without  attendants.  Tlieir  arrival  at  the  parsonage  was  detailed 
by  the  Jarvis  ladies  with  a  few  exa^erations  that  gave  addition- 
al interest  to  the  whole  event,  and  which,  by  creating  an  impres- 
sion with  some  whom  gentler  feelings  would  not  have  restrained, 
that  there  was  something  of  mystery  about  them,  prevented 
many  distressing  questions  to  the  Ives's,  that  the  baronet's  ^nnily 

forbore  putting,  on  the  score  of  delicacy.    The  body  left  B 

at  the  close  of  the  week,  accompanied  by  Francis  Ives  and  the 
miweariedly  attentive  and  interesting  son.  The  doctor  and  his 
wife  went  into  deep  mourning,  and  Clara  received  a  short  not.6 
from  her  lover,  on  the  morning  of  their  departure,  acquainting 
her  with  his  intended  absence  for  a  month,  but  throwing  no 
light  upon  the  affair.  The  London  papers,  however,  contained 
the  following  obituary  notice,  and  which,  as  it  could  refer  to  no 
other  person,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  supposed  to  allude  to 
the  rector's  friend. 

"  Died,  suddenly,  at  B ,  on  the  20th  instant,  George  Den- 
bigh, Esq.,  aged  63." 
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CUAPTER  VI. 

DtTRiiio  tho  woek  of  monming,  the  intercourse  between  Moso- 
ley  Hall  and  the  rectory  was  confined  to  messages  and  notes  of 
inquiry  after  each  other's  welfare :  but  the  visit  of  the  Moseleys  to 
the  Deanery  had  been  returned ;  and  the  day  after  the  appearance 
of  the  obituary  paragraph,  the  family  of  the  latter  dined  by  invi- 
tation at  the  Hall.  Colonel  Egerton  had  recovered  the  use  of 
his  leg,  and  was  included  in  the  party.  Between  this  gentleman 
and  Mr.  Benfield  there  appeared^  from  the  first  moment  of  their 
introduction,  a  repugnance  which  was  rather  increased  by  time, 
and  which  the  old  gentleman  manifested  by  a  demeanor  loaded 
witii  the  overstrained  ceremony  of  the  day,  and  which,  in  the 
colonel,  only  showed  itself  by  avoiding,  when  possible,  all  inter- 
course with  the  object  of  his  aversion.  Both  Sir  Edward  and 
Lady  Moseley,  on  the  contrary,  were  not  slow  in  manifesting 
their  favorable  impressions  in  behalf  of  the  gentleman.  The  lat- 
ter, in  particular,  having  ascertained  to  her  satisfaction  that  he 
was  the  undoubted  heir  to  the  title,  and  most  probably  to  the 
estates  of  his  uncle.  Sir  Edgar  Egerton,  felt  herself  strongly 
disposed  to  encourage  an  acquaintance  she  found  so  agreeable, 
and  to  which  she  could  see  no  reasonable  objection.  Captain 
Jarvis,  who  was  extremely  offensive  to  her,  from  his  vulgar  fa- 
miliarity, she  barely  tolerated,  from  the  necessity  of  being  civil, 
and  keeping  up  sociability  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  true,  she 
could  not  help  being  surprised  that  a  gentleman,  as  polished 
as  the  colonel,  could  find  any  pleasure  in  an  associate  like  his 
friend,  or  even  in  the  hardly  more  softened  females  of  his  family ; 
then  again,  the  fiatt6ring  suggestion  would  present  itself,  that 
possibly  he  might  have  seen  Emily  at  Bath,  or  Jane  elsewhere, 
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and  availed  himself  of  the  acquaintance  of  young  Jarvis  to  get 
into  their  neighborhood.  Lady  Moseley  had  never  been  vain,  or 
much  interested  about  the  disposal  of  her  own  person,  previous- 
ly to  her  attachment  to  her  husband :  but  her  daughters  called 
forth  not  a  little  of  her  natural  pride — we  had  almost  said  of  her 
selfishness. 

The  attentions  of  the  colonel  were  of  the  most  deliciite  and 
insinuating  kind ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson  several  times  turned  away 
iji  displeasure  at  herself  for  listening  with  too  much  satis&ction 
to  nothings,  uttered  in  an  agreeable  manner,  or,  what  was  worsen 
false  sentiments  supported  with  the  gloss  of  language  and  a  fa^ 
cinating  deportment.  The  anxiety  of  this  lady  on  behalf  of 
Emily  kept  her  ever  on  the  alert,  i^hen  chance,  or  any  chain  of 
circumstances,  threw  her  in  the  way  of  forming  new  connections 
of  any  kind;  and  of  late,  as  her  charge  approached  the  period 
of  life  her  sex  were  apt  to  make  that  choice  from  which  ther^ 
is  no  retreat,  her  solicitude  to  examine  the  characters  of  the 
men  who  approached  her  was  reaUy  paiufd.  As  to  Lady  Mose- 
ley, her  wishes  disposed  her  to  be  easily  satisfied,  and  her  mind 
naturally  shrank  from  an  investigation  to  i^hich  she  felt  herself 
unequal;  while  Mrs.  Wilson  was  governed  by  the  convictions 
of  a  sound  discretion,  matured  by  long  and  deep  reasoning,  all 
acting  on  a  temper  at  all  times  ardent,  and  a  watchfulness  cal- 
culated  to  e^xdore  to  the  end. 

^^  Pray,  my  lady,"  said  Mrs.  Jarvis,  with  a  look  of  domething 
like  importance,  '^  have  you  made  any  discovery  about  this  Mr. 
Denbigh,  who  died  in  the  church  lately  t" 

'^  I  did  not  know,  ma'ams"  replied  Lady  Moseley,  *'  there  was 
any  discovery  to  be  made." 

"  You  know.  Lady  Moseley,"  said  Colonel  Egerton,  "  that  iu 
town,  all  the  little  accompaniments  of  such  a  melancholy  death 
would  have  found  their  way  into  the  prints;  and  I  suppose  this 
is  what  Mrs.  Jarvis  alludes  to." 

**  Oh,  yes,"  cried  Mrs.  Jands,  "  the  colonel  is  right.**  Bal 
the  colonel  was  always  right  with  that  lady. 
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Lady  Moselej  bowed  her  bead  with  dignity,  and  the  cclone] 
had  too  much  tact  to  pursue  the  conversation ;  but  the  captain, 
whom  nothing  had  ever  yet  abashed,  exclaimed — 

"  These  Denbighs  could  not  bo  people  of  much  importance — 
I  have  never  heard  t;he  ufime  before." 

"  It  is  the  family  name  of  the  Duke  of  Derwent,  I  believe," 
dryly  remarked  Sir  Edward. 

*'  Oh,  I  am  sure  neither  the  old  man  nor  his  son  looked  mucli 
like  a  duke,  or  so  much  as  an  officer  either,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Jarvis,  who  thought  the  latter  rank  the  dignity  in  degree  next 
below  nobility. 

^^  There  sat,  in  the  Parliament  of  this  realm,  when  I  was  a 
member,  a  General  Denbigh,"  said  Mr.  Benfield,  with  his  usual 
deliberation ;  ^^  he  was  always  on  the  same  side  with  Lord  Gos 
ford  and  mysel£  He  and  his  friend,  Sir  Peter  Howell,  who 
was  the  admiral  that  took  the  French  squadroQ,  in  the  glorious 
administration  of  Billy  Pitt,  and  afterward  took  an  island  with 
this  same  General  Denbigh:  ay,  the  old  admiral  was  a  hearty 
blade — a  good  deal  such  a  looking  man  as  my  Hector  would 
make,"    Hector  was  Mr.  Benfield'a  buU-dog. 

"  Mercy  J"  whispered  John  to  Clara,  "  that's  yo»ir  grandfether 
that  is  to  be.  Uncle  Benfield  is  speaking  of." 

Ciara^  smiled,  as  she  ventured  to  say,  '*Sir  Peter  was  Mrs, 
Ives's  &ther,  sir." 

''Indeed!"  s^d  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  look  of  surprise; 
"  I  never  knew  that  before.  I  cannot  say  they  resemble  each 
other  much." 

''  Pray,  uncle,  does  Frank  look  niuch  like  the  £^mily  ?"  asked 
John,  with  an  air  of  unconquerable  gravity. 

"  But,  sir,"  interrupted  Emily,  "  were  Creneral  Denbigh  and 
Admiral  Howell  related  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  ever  knew,  Emmy  dear.  Sir  Frederick  Denbigh 
did  not  look  much  like  the  admiral ;  he  rather  resembled"  (gath- 
ering himself  up  into  an  air  of  formality,  and  bowing  stiffiy  to 
Colonel  Egerton)  "  this  gentleman,  here." 
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"  I  have  not  the  honor  of  the  connection,"  observed  the  colo 
nel,  withdrawing  behind  the  chair  of  Jane. 

Mrs.  Wilson  changed  the  Conversation  to  one  more  general ; 
but  the  little  that  had  fallen  from  Mn  Benfield  gave  reason 
for  believing  a  connection,  in  some  way  of  which  they  were 
Ignorant,  existed  between  the  descendants  of  the  two  vet- 
erans, and  which  explained  the  interest  they  felt  in  each 
other. 

During  dinner,  Colonel  Egcrton  placed  himself  next  to  Emily, 
and  Miss  Jarvis  took  the  chair  on  the  other  side.  He  spoke  of 
the  gay  world,  of  watering-places,  novels,  plays ;  and,  still  find- 
ing his  companion  reserved,  and  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
talk  freely,  he  tried  his  favorite  sentiment.  He  had  read  poetry, 
and  a  remark  of  his  lighted  up  a  spark  of  intelligence  in  the 
beautiful  face  of  his  companion  that  for  a  moment  deceived 
him;  but  as  he  went  on  to  point  out  his  favorite  beauties,  it 
gave  place  to  a  settled  composure,  which  at  last  led  him  to  im- 
agine the  casket  contained  no  gem  equal  to  the  promise  of  its 
briUiant  exterior.  After  resting  from  one  of  his  most  labored  dis- 
plays of  feeling  and  imagery,  he  accidentally  caught  the  eyes  of 
Jane  fastened  on  him  with  an  expression  of  no  dubious  import, 
and  the  soldier  changed  his  battery.  In  Jane  he  found  a  niore 
willing  auditor:  poetry  was  the  food  she  lived  on,  and  in  works 
of  the  imagination  she  found  her  greatest  delight.  An  animated 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  their  favorite  authors  now  took  place 
— ^to  renew  which,  the  colonel  early  left  the  dining-room,  for  the 
society  of  the  ladies ;  John,  who  disliked  drinking  excessivelyi 
being  happy  of  an  excuse  to  attend  him. 

The  younger  ladies  had  clustered  together  round  a  window ; 
and  even  Emily  in  her  heart  rejoiced  that  the  gentlemen  had 
come  to  relieve  herself  and  sisters  from  the  arduous  task  of  en- 
tertaining women  who  appeared  not  to  possess  a  single  taste  or 
opinion  in  common  with  themselves. 

**  You  were  saying.  Miss  Moseley,"  observed  the  ^.olpnel,  in  his 
mo&t  agreeable  manner,  as  he  approached  them,  '<  you  thought 
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Campbell  the  most  musical  poet  we  have.     I  hope  you  will 
unite  with  me  in  excepting  Moore." 

Jane  colored,  as  with  some  awkwardness  she  replied,  "  Moore 
cas  certainly  poetical." 

"  Has  Moore  written  much  ?'  innocently  asked  Emily. 

"  Not  half  as  much  as  he  ought,"  cried  Miss  Jarvis.  "  Oh  I 
f  eould  live  on  his  beautiful  lines." 

*  Jane  turned  away  in  disgust ;  and  that  evening,  while  alone 
with  Clara,  she  took  a  volume  of  Moore's  songs,  and  very  coolly 
consigned  them  to  the  flames.  Her  sister  naturally  asked  an 
explanation  of  so  extraordinary  a  procedure. 

"  Oh !"  cried  Jane,  "  I  can't  abide  the  book,  since  that  vulgar 
Miss  Jarvis  speaks  of  it  with  so  much  interest.  I  really  believe 
Aunt  Wilson  is  right  in  not  suffering  Emily  to  read  such  things." 
And  Jane,  who  had  often  devoured  the  treacherous  lines  with 
ardor,  shrank  with  fastidious  delicacy  from  the  indulgence  of  a 
perverted  taste,  when  it  became  exposed,  coupled  with  the  vul- 
garity of  unblushing  audacity. 

Colonel  Egerton  immediately  changed  the  subject  to  one  less 
objectionable,  and  spoke  of  a  campaign  he  had  made  in  Spain. 
He  possessed  the  happy  faculty  of  giving  an  interest  to  all  he 
advanced,  whether  true  or  not ;  and,  as  he  never  conttadicted, 
or  even  opposed  unless  to  yield  gracefiilly,  when  a  lady  was  his 
opponent,  his  conversation  insensibly  attracted,  by  putting  the 
sex  in  good  humor  with  themselves.  Such  a  inan,  aided  by  the 
powerful  assistants  of  person  and  manners,  and  no  inconsiderable 
colloquial  talents,  Mrs.  Wilson  knew  to  be  extremely  dangerous 
as  a  companion  to  a  youthful  female  heart ;  and  as  his  visit  was 
to  extend  to  a  couple  of  months,  she  resolved  to  reconnoitre  the 
state  of  her  pupil's  opinion  forthwith -in  reference  to  his  merits. 
She  had  taken  too  much  pains  in  forming  the  mind  of  Emily 
to  apprehend  she  would  &11  a  victim  to  the  eye ;  but  she  also 
knew  that  personal  grace  sweetened  a  benevolent  expression, 
and  added  force  even  to  the  oracles  of  wisdom.  She  labored  a 
little  herself  under  the  disadvantage  of  what  John  called  a  didao- 
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tic  manner,  and  which,  although  she  had  not  the  ability^  or 
rather  taste,  to  amend,  she  had  yet  the  sense  to  discern.  It  was 
the  great  error  of  Mrs.  Wilson  to  attempt  to  convince,  where 
she  might  have  influenced ;  but  her  ardor  of  temperament,  and 
great  love  of  truth,  kept  her  as  it  were  tilting  with  the  vices  of 
mankind,  and  consequentljr  sometimes  in  unprofitaUe  combat 
With  her  charge,  however,  this  could  never  be  said  to  be  the 
case,  Emily  knew  her  hearty  felt  her  love,  and  revered  her 
principles  too  deeply,  to  throw  away  an  admonition,  or  disre- 
gard a  precept,  that  fell  from  lips  she  knew  never  spoke  idly  or 
without  consideration, 

John  had  felt  tempted  to  push  the  conversation  with  Miss 
Jarvis,  and  he  was  about  to  utter  something  rapturous  respect- 
ing the  melodious  poison  of  Little's  poems,  as  the  blue  eye  of 
Emily  rested  on  him  in  the  fulness  of  sisterly  affection,  and, 
checking  his  love  of  the  ridiculous,  he  quietly  yielded  to  his 
respect  for  the  innocence  of  his  sisterE^;  and,  as  if  eager  to  draw 
the  attention  of  all  from  the  hateful  subject,  he  put  question 
after  question  to  Egerton  concerning  the  Spaniards  and  their 
customs. 

^'Did  you  ever  meet  Lord  Fendennysd  in  Spain,  Colonel 
Egerton  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  interest. 

^^  Never,  madam,'*  he  replied.  ^^I  have  much  reason  to  re- 
gret that  our  service  lay  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  his 
lordship  was  much  with  the  duke,  and  I  made  the  campaign 
under  Marshal.  Berosford." 

Emily  left  the  group  at  the  window,  and,  taking  a  seat  on  the 
sofjEt  by  the  aide  of  her  aunt,  insensibly  led  her  to  foiget  the 
gloomy  thoughts  which  had  begun  to  steal  over  her;  which 
the  colonel,  approaching  "where  they  sat,  continued,  by  asking— 

''Are  you  acquainted  with  the  earl,  madam?*' 

"  Not  in'  person,  but  by  character,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  in  a 
melancholy  manner. 

''  His  character  as  a  soldier  was  very  high.  He  had  no  supo- 
rior  of  his  years  in  Spain,  I  am  told." 
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No  replj  was  made  to  this  remark,  and  Emily  endeavored 
ankioosly  to  draw  the  mind  of  her  aunt  to  reflections  of  a 
more  agreeable  natare.  The  colonel,  whose  vigilance  to  please 
was  ever  on  the  dert,  kindly  aided  her,  and  they  soon  sno- 
Deeded, 

The  merchant  withdrew^  with  his  family  and  gaest,  in  proper 
eeason ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  heedful  of  her  duty,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  quarter  of  lEin  hoards  privacy  in  her  own  dressing* 
room,  in  the  evening,  to  touch  gently  on  the  subject  of  the 
gentlemen  they  had  seen  that  day. 

"  How  are  you  pleased,  Emily,  with  your  new  acquaintances  T' 
familiarly  commenced  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  Oh !  aunt,  don't  ask  kna  As  John  says,  they  are  new^  in- 
deed." 

'^  I  am  not  sorry,"  continued  the  aunt,  "  to  have  you  observo 
more  closely  ih»a  you  have  been  used  to  the  manners  of  such 
women  a6  the;  Jarvises.  They  are  too  abrupt  and  unpleasant  to 
create  a.  dread  pf  any  imitation ;  but  th^  gentl^nacn  aire  heroes 
in  very  difibrent  styles." 

*' Different  from  each  other,  indeed." 

"To  which  do  you.^ve  the  preference,  my  deax ?" 

"Preference,  iMint!"  said  her  niece^  with  a  look  of  aston- 
ishment; "preference  is  a  strong  word  for  eitber;  bat  I 
rather  think  the  captain  the  most  eligible  companion  of  the 
two.  I  do  believe  you  see  the  worst  of  him;  and  although  I 
acknowledge  it  to  be  bad  enough,  he  might  amend;'  btt  the 
colonel" — 

"Gto  on,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  Why,  eveiy  thiitg  iabout  the  colonel-  seems  so  seated,  so  in- 
grafted in  bis  natuce,  90--S0  very  self-satisfied,  tluub  I  am  afraid 
it  would  bo  a  difficult  task  to  take  the  first  step  in  amendment — 
to  convince  hini  of  its  necessity." 

"  And  is  it  then  so  necessary  i" 

Epiily  looked  up  froim  deranging  some  lacoa  Yoih  an  czpre» 
sion  of  surprise,  as  she  replied :    . 
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'^  Did  you  not  hear  biin  talk  of  those  poems,  and  attempt  to 
point  oat  the  beauties  of  several  works  ?  I  thought  every  thing 
he  uttered  was  referred  to  taste,  and  that  not  a  very  natural  one; 
at  least/'  she  added  with  a  laugh,  "  it  differed  greatly  from  mine. 
He  seemed  to  forget  altogether  there  was  such  a  thing  as  prin- 
ciple :  and  then  he  spoke  of  some  woman  to  Jane,  who  had 
left  her  father  for  her  lover,  with  so  much  admiration  of  her 
feelings,  to  take  up  with  poverty  and  love,  as  he  called  it, 
in  place  of  condemning  her  want  of  filial  piety — ^I  am  sure, 
aunt,,  if  you  had  heard  that,  you  would  not  admire  him  so 
much." 

"  I  do  not  admire  him  at  all,  child ;  I  only  want  to  know  your 
sentiments,  and  I  am  happy  to  find  them  so  correct  It  is  as 
you  think:  Colonel  Egerton  appears  to  refer  nothing  to  principle; 
even  the  more  generous  feelings,  I  am  afraid,  are  corrupted  in 
him  from  too  low  intercourse  with  the  surfsice  of  society.  There 
is  by  far  too  mudh  pliability  about  him  for  principle  of  any 
kind,  unless  indeed  it  be  a  principle  to  please,  no  matter  how. 
No  one  who  has  deeply-seated  opinions  of  right  and  wrong  will 
ever  abandon  them,  even  in  the  courtesies  of  polite  intercourse ; 
they  may  be  silent,  but  never  acquiescent.  In  short,  my  dear, 
the  dread  of  offending  our  Maker  ought  to  be  so  superior  to 
that  of  offending  our  fellow-creatures,  that  we  should  endeavor, 
I  believe,  to  be  even  more  unbending  to  the  follies  of  the  world 
than  wo  are." 

"  And  yet  the  colonel  is  what  they  call  a  good  companion — 
I  moan  a  pleasant  one." 

"  In  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words,  he  iJs  certainly,  my 
dear ;  yet  you  soon  tiro  of  sentiments  which  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  examination,  and  of  a  manner  you  cannot  but  see  is  arti- 
ficial— ^he  may  do  very  well  for  a  companion,  but  very  ill  for  a 
friend.  In  short,  Colonel  Egerton  has  neither  been  satisfied  to 
yield  to  his  natural  impressions,  nor  to  obtain  now  ones  from  a 
proper  source ;  he  has  copied  from  bad  models,  and  his  work 
must  necessarily  be  imperfect."  . 
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Kissing  her  niece,  Mrs.  Wilson  then  retired  into  her  own 
room  with  the  happy  assurance  that  she  had  not  labored  in 
vain;  but  that,  with  divine  aid,  she  had  implanted  a  guide 
in  the  bosom  of  her  chai^  that  could  not  fail,  with  ordinary 
C9re,  to  lead  her  straight  through  the  devious  path  of  female 
driaea. 
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cnAPTER  vn. 

A  MONTH  now  passed  in  the  ordinary  occupations  and  amnso* 
ments  of  a  country  life,  duridg  Mrhich  both  Lady  Moseley  and 
Jane  manifested  a  desire  to  keep  up  the  Deanery  acquaintance 
that  surprised  Emily  a  little,  who  had  ever  seen  her  mother 
shrink  from  communications  with  those  whose  breeding  sub- 
jected her  own  delicacy  to  the  little  shocks  she  could  but  ill 
conceal  In  Jane  this  desire  was  still  more  inexplicable;  for 
Jane  had,  in  a  decided  way  very  common  to  her,  avowed  her 
disgust  of  the  manners  of  their  new  associates  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  acquaintance;  and  yet  Jane  would  now  even  quit 
her  own  society  for  that  of  Miss  Jarvis,-  especially  if  Colonel 
Egerton  happened  to  be  of  the  party.  The  innocence  of  Emily 
prevented  her  scanning  the  motives  for  the  conduct  of  her 
sister,  and  she  set  seriously  about  an  examination  into  her 
own  deportment  to  find  the  latent  cause,  in  order,  wherever 
an  opportunity  should  oiffer,  to  evince  her  regret,  had  it  been 
her  misfortune  to  have  erred  by  the  tenderness  of  her  own 
manner. 

For  a  short  time  the'  colonel  seemed  at  a  Iqss  where  to  makd 
his  choice ;  but  a  few  days  determined  him,  and  Jane  was  Evi- 
dently the  favorite.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  presence  of  the  Jar- 
vis  ladies  he  was  more  guarded  and  general  in  his  attentions ; 
but  as  John,  from  a  motive  of  charity,  had  taken  the  direction 
of  the  captain's  sports  into  his  own  hands,  and  as  they  were  in 
the  frequent. habit  of  meeting  at  the  Hall  preparatory  to  their 
morning  excursions,  the  colonel  suddenly  became  a  sportsman. 
The  ladies  would  often  accompany  them  in  their  morning  ex- 
cursions ;  and  as  John  would  certainly  be  n  baronet,  and  the 
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fiolonel  might  not  if  his  uncle  married,  he  had  the  comfort  of 
being  sometimes^liddeQ,  as  well  as  of  riding. 

One  morning,  having  all  prepared  for  an  excursion  on  horse- 
back, as  they  stood  at  the  door  ready  to  mount,  Francis  Ives 
drove  np  in  his  father's  gig,  and  for  a  moment  arrested  the  par- 
ty. Fiwicis  was  a  favorite  with  the  whole  Moseley  fiimily,  and 
iheu  greetings  were  warm  and  sincere.  He  found  they  meant 
to  take. the  rectory  in  their  ride,  and  insisted  that  they  shonli 
proceed.  '^  Clara  would  take  a  seat  with  him.*'  As  he  spoke 
the  cast  of  his  countenance  brought  the  color  into  the  cheeks 
of  his  intended ;  she  suffered  herself,  however,  to  be  handed 
into  the  vacant  seat  in  the  gig,  and  they  moved  on.  John,  who 
was  at  the  bottom  good  natured,  and  loved  both  Francis  and 
Clara  very  sincerely,  soon  set  Captain  Jarvis  and  his  sister  what 
he  called  '^  scriib  racing,"  and  necessity,  in  some  measure,  com- 
piled the  rest  of  the  equestrians  to  hard  riding,  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  sports. 

'^That  will  do,  tbat  will  do,"  cried  John,  casting  his  eye  back 
and  perceiving  they  had  lost  sight  of  the  gig,  and  nearly  so 
of  Colonel  Egertoa  and  Jane;  ^why,  you  carry  it  off  like  a 
jockiey,  captain — ^better  than  any  amateur  I  have  ever  seen,  un- 
less indeed  it  be  your  sister." 

The  lady,  encouraged  by  his  commendations,  whipped  on,  fol- 
lowed by  her  brother  and  sister  at  half  speed. 

.  ^y  There,  Emily,"  said  John,  quietly  dropping  by  her  side,  ^  I 
see  no  reason  you  and  I  should  break  our  necks  to  show  the 
blood  of  our  horses..  Now  do  you  know  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  a  wedding  in  the  &mily  soon  9" 

Emily  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

^  Frank  has  got  a  living ;  I  saw  it  the  moment  he  drove  up. 
He  came  in  like  somebody.  Yes,  I  dai^  say  he  has  calculated 
the  tithes  already  a  dozen  times." 

John  was  right.  The  Earl  of  Bolton  had,  unsolicited,  given 
him  the  deored  living  of  his  own  parish ;  and  Francb  was  at 
the  moment  pressing  the  blushing  Oara  to  fix  the  day  that  waa 
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to  pat  a  peiiod  to  his  long  probation.  Oara,  vfho  had  not  a 
particle  of  coqaetry  about  her,  promised  to  be  his  as  soon  as  he 
was  inducted,  an  event  that  was  to  take  place  the  following 
week ;  and  then  followed  those  delightful  little  arrangements 
and  plans  with  which  youthful  hope  is  so  fond  of  filling  up  the 
void  of  life. 

^'  Doctor,"  said  John,  as  he  came  out  of  the  rectory  to  assist 
Clara  from  the  gig,  "  the  parson  here  is  a  careful  driver ;  see,  ho 
has  not  turned  a  hair." 

He  Jcissed  the  burning  cheek  of  his  sister  as  she  touched  the 
ground,  and  whispered  significantly — 

"  You  need  tell  me  nothing,  my  dear — I  know  all — I  con- 
sent." 

Mrs.  Ives  folded  her  future  daughter  to  her  bosom ;  and  the 
benevolent  smile  of  the  good  rector,  together  with  the  kind  and 
affectionate  manner  of  her  sisters,  assured  Clara  the  approaching 
nuptials  were  anticipated,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Colonel  Egcr- 
ton  offered  his  compliments  to  Francis  on  his  preferment  to  the 
living,  with  the  polish  of  high  breeding,  and  not  without  an  ap- 
pearance of  interest ;  and  Emily  thought  him,  for  the  first  time, 
as  handsome  as  he  was  generally  reputed  to  be.  The  ladies 
undertook  to  say  something  civil  in  their  turn ;  and  John  put 
the  eaptain,  by  a  hint,  on  the  same  track. 

"  You  are  quite  lucky,  sir,"  said  the  captain,  "  in  getting  so 
good  a  living  with  so  little  trouble ;  I  wish  you  joy  of  it  with 
aH  my  heart :  Mc  Moseley  tells  me  it  is  a  capital  thing  now  for 
a  gentleman  of  your  profession.  For  my  part,  I  prefer  a  scarlet 
coat  to  a  black  one ;  but  there  must  be  parsons,  yon  know,  or 
how  should  we  get  married  or  say  grace  ?" 

Francis  thanked  him  for  his  good  wishes,  and  Egcrton  paid  a 
handsome  compliment  to  the  liberality  of  the  f>arl ;  "  he  doubted 
not  he  found  that  gratification  which  always  attends  a  disinter- 
ested act ;"  and  Jane  applauded  the  sentiment  with  a  smile^ 

The  biaronet,  when  he  was  made  acquunted  witli  the  situa- 
tion of  affidrs,  promised  Francis  that  no  onnecessary  delay  BhonU 
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mtervene,  and  the  marriage  was  happily  arranged  for  the  follow  • 
ing  week.  Lady  Moseley,  when  she  retired  to  the  drawing- 
room  after  dinner,  cominenccd  a  recital  of  the  ceremony,  and 
the  company  to  he  invited  on  the  occasion.  Etiquette  and  the 
decencies  of  life  were  Hot  only  the  forte  hut  the  &ult  of  thifl 
lady ;  and  she  had  gone  on  to  the  enumeration  of  ahout  the  for* 
tieth  personage  in  the  ceremonials,  hefore  Clara  found  courage 
to  say  that  ^*  Mr.  Ives  and  layself  hoth  wish  to  be  married  at 
the  altar,  and  to  proceed  to  Bolton  Rectory  immediately  after 
the -ceremony."  To  this  her  mother  warmly  objected;  and  ar- 
gument and  respectful  remonstrance  had  followed  each  other  for 
some  time,  before  Clara  submitted  in  silence,  with  difficulty 
restraining  her  tears.  This  appeal  to  the  better  feelings  of  the 
mother  triumphed ;  and  the  love  of  parade  yielded  to  love  of 
her  offspring.  Clara,  with  a  lightened  heart,  kissed  and  thanked 
her,  and  accompanied  by  Emily  left  the  room.  Jane  had  risen 
to  follow  them,  but,,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  tilbury  of  Colonel 
Egerton,  she  orescated  herself. 

He  had  merely  driven  over  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the 
ladies  to  beg  Miss  Jane  would  accept  a  seat  back  with  hini ; 
^'  they  had  some  little  project  on  foot,  and  could  not  proceed 
without  her  assistance." 

Mrs.  Wilson  looked  gravely  at  her  sister,  as  she  smiled  acqui 
escence  to  his  wishes;  and  the  daughter,  who  but  the  minute 
before  had  foigotten  there  was  any  other  person  in  the  world 
but  Clara,  flew  for  her  hat  and  shawl,  in  order,  as  she  said  to 
herself,  that  the  politeness  of  Colonel  Egerton  might  not  keep 
him  waiting.  Lady  Moseley  resumed  her  scat  by  the  side  of 
her  sister  with  an  air  of  great  complacency,  as  she  returned 
from  the  window,  affcer  having  seen  her  daughter  off.  For  some 
time  each  was  occupied  quietly  with  her  needle,  when  Mrs.  Wil- 
son suddenly  broke  the  silence  by  saying — 

"  Who  is  Colonel  Egerton  f 

Lady  Moseley  looked  up  for  a  moment  in  amazement ;  bat| 
Tocollectbg  herself,  answered — 
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"  The  nephew  and  heir  of  Sir  Edgar  Egertoiiy  sbtcr.** 

This  was  spoken  in  a  rather  positive  way,  as  if  it  were  ua 
answerable ;  yet,  as  there  was  nothing  harsh  in  the  reply,  Mrs. 
Wilson  continued — 

"  Do  you  not  think  him  attentive  to  Jane  ?" 

Pleasure  sparkled  in  the  still  brilliant  eyes  of  Lady  Moseley, 
83  she  exclaimed — 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

**  I  do ;  and  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  say  improperly  so.  I 
think  you  were  wrong  in  suffering  Jane  to  go  with  him  this 
afternoon." 

"Why  improperly,  Charlotte?  If  Colonel  Egerton  is  polite 
enough  to  show  Jane  such  attentions,  should  I  not  be  wrong  in 
rudely  rejecting  them  ?" 

"  The  rudeness  of  refusing  a  request  that  is  improper  to  grant 
is  a  very  venial  offence.  I  confess  I  think  it  improper  to  allow 
any  attentions  to  be  forced  on  us  that  may  subject  us  to  disa- 
greeable consequences.  But  the  attentions  of  Colonel  Egerton 
are  becoming  marked,  Anne." 

-  "Do  you  for  a  moment  doubt  their  being  honorable,  or 
that  he  dares  to  trifle  with  a  daughter  of  Bir  Edward  Mose- 
ley f ' 

^  I  should  hope  not,  certainly,  although  it  may  be  well  to 
guard  even  against  such  a  misfortune.  But  I  am  of  opinion 
it  is  quite  as  important  to  know  whether  he  is  worthy  to  be 
her  husband  as  it  is  to  know  that  he  is  in  a  situation  to  be- 
come so." 

"On  what . points,  Charlotte,  would  you  wish  to  be  more 
assured  ?  You  know  his  birth,  and  probable  fortune ;  you  see 
his  manners  and  deposition.  But  these  latter  are  things  for 
Jane  to  decide  on ;  she\A  to  live  with  hkn,  and  it  is  proper  she 
should  be  suited  in  these  respects." 

"  I  do  not  deny  his  fortune  or  his  disposition,  but  I  complain 
that  we  give  him  credit  for  the  last,  and  for  still  more  important 
requisites,  without  evidence  of  his  possessing  any  of  theuL    Hif 
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priiciples,  his  habitsj  his  very  character,  what  do  we  know  of 
them?  I  say  we,  for  yon  know,  Anne,  your  children  are  as 
dear  to  me,  as  my  own  would  have  been.^*    • 

^^I  believe  you  sincerely,  but  the  things  y<»a  mention  are 
points  for  Jane  to  decide  on.  >  •  If  she  be  .)s^eased,  I  ■  have  no 
right  to  complain.     I  am  determined  never  to  control  the  affec-  * 
tionsof  my  children."  ...      '     h     ;  .  . 

*'  Had  you  said^  never  %o  force  the  Affections  <>l  your  children, 
you  would' have  said  enough,  Anne ;  but  to  control,  or  rather  to 
guide  the  affections  of  a  child,  especially  a  daughter,  is,  in  ebme 
cases,  a  duty  as  imperative  as  it  would  be: to  avert  any  other 
impending  calamity.  Surely  the  proper  time  to  do  this  is  be- 
fore the  affections  of  the  child  are  likely  to  endanger  her  peace 
of  mind.'^  .   j   .  .     .....  .v   .   .. 

'  '^I  have  seldom  seen  much  good  result  from  the  interference 
of  j)aretti8,'^-8aid  Lady  Moseley, «  little  pertinaciously. 

HTrue;  for,  to  be  of  use, -unless  'in  extraordinary  cases,  4t 
shoitdd  not  be  seen;  You  will  "pardon  me,  Anne^but  I  have 
often  thoughi  parents  are  too  frequently,  in  extremes-^eter>' 
mbied  to  make  tlie  election'for  their  children,  or  leafring  them 
entirely  'to  their  own  vanity  and'  inexperience,  to  govern^  not 
only  -their  own  lives,  but,  I  may  siay,  to  leave  an  im|>ression  on 
future  generations.  ^  And,  alter  aH,' what  is  this  love?  In  nine^ 
teen  cases  in  twenty  of  what  we  caQ  affairsof  the  heart,  it  would 
be  better  to  term  them  afildrs  of  thet  imofftnati&tL**  < 

« '^  And  is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  imi^nation  in  til  love  9" 
inquired  Lady  Moseley,  smiling. 

''^Undoiibtodlyi  there  is  some;  ^t.  there  is  one  Important 
diffeitoeet  iii  affittrs  of  the  imi^na^on,  the  admired  object  is 
gilted  with  idl  those  qualides  we  esteem,  as  a  matter  of  course; 
and  there  is  a  certam  set  of  females  who  are  eVer  ready  to  be- 
stow this^  fidmiration  on  any  applicant  for  -their  fkvors  who  may 
ttoC  be  strikingly  (^jectionable.  i  The  nec^s^ty  of  being  courted 
miikea  our  sex  rather  too  much  disposed  to  admire  improper 
suitors.*' 

956  5 
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^  But  how  do  yon  disdngaish  affidrs  of  the  heart,  Charlotte, 
from  those  of  the  &ncj  f 

^  When  the  heart  takes  the  lead,  it  is  not  difficnlt  to  detect 
it.  Snch  sentiments  generally  follow  long  intercourse,  and  op- 
portunities of  judgmg  the  real  character.  They  arc  the  only 
attachments  that  are  likely  to  stand  the  test  of  worldly  trials.** 

'^  Suppose  Emily  to  be  the  object  of  Colonel  Egertcn's  pur- 
suit, then,  sister,  in  what  manner  woldd  you  proceed  to  destroy 
the  influence  I  acknowledge  he  is  gaining  over  Jane!" 

^  I  cannot  suppose  such  a  case,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  gravely ; 
and  then,  observing  that  her  sister  looked  as  if  she  required  an 
explanation,  she  continued — 

"  My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  forming  of  such  prin- 
ciples, and  such  a  taste,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  under  those 
principles,  that  I  feel  no  apprehension  Emily  will  ever  allow  her 
affections  to  be  ensnared  by  a  man  of  the  opinions  and  views 
of  Colonel  Egerton.  I  am  impressed  with  a  twofold  duty  in 
watching  the  feelings  of  my  charge.  She  has  so  much  single- 
ness of  heart,  such  real  strength  of  native  feeUng,  that,  should 
an  improper  man  gain  possession  of  her  affections,  the  struggle 
between  her  duty  and  her  love  would  be  weighty  indeed ;  and 
should  it  proceed  so  £»:  as  to  make  it  her  duty  to  love  an  un- 
worthy object,  I  am  sure  she  would  sink  under  it.  Emily 
would  die  in  the  same  circumstances  under  which  Jane  would 
only  awake  from  a  dream,  and  be  wretched." 

^*  I  thought  you  entertained  a  better  opinion  of  Jane,  sister,** 
said  Lady  Moseley,  reproachfully. 

"  I  think  her  admirably  calculated  to  make  an  invaluable  wife 
and  mother;  but  she  is  so  much  under  the  influence  of  hei 
fancy,  that  she  seldom  gives  her  heart'  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing its  excellencies ;  and  again,  she  dwells  so  much  upon 
imaginary  perfections,  that  adulation  has  become  necessary  to 
her.  The  man  who  flatters  her  delicately,  will  be  sure  to  win 
her  esteem ;  and  every  woman  might  love  the  being  possesa&l 
of  the  qualities  she  will  not  fail  to  endow  him  with.'* 
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**  I  do  not  know  that  I  rightly  underEtand  how  you  would 
avert  all  these  sad  consequences  of  improvident  affections,"  said 
Lady  Moseley. 

^'  Prevention  is  hetter  than  cure.  I  would  first  implant  such 
opinions  as  would  lessen  the  danger  of  intercourse ;  and  as  for 
particular  attentions  from  improper  objects,  it  should  be  my 
care  to  prevent  them,  by  prohibiting,  or  rather  impeding,  the 
intimacy  which  might  give  rise  to  them.  And  least  of  all," 
said  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  a  friendly  smile,  as  she  rose  to  leave  the 
room,  '*  would  I  suffer  a  fear  of  being  impolite  to  endanger  the 
happiness  oi  a  young  woman  intrusted  to  my  care." 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

Franois,  who  labored  with .  the  ardor  of  a  lover,  aopa  com- 
pleted .the  necessary  arrangements  and  alterations  in  Ms  new 
parsonage.  The  living  was  a  good  one ;  and,  as  the  rector  was 
enabled  to  make  a  very  considerable  annual  allowance  from  the 
private  fortune  his  wife  had  brought  him,  and  as  Sir  Edward 
had  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  the  funds  for  each  of  his  daugh- 
ters, one  portion  of  which  was  immediately  settled  on  Clara,  the 
youthfU  couple  had  not  only  a  sufficient  but  an  abundant  pro- 
vision for  their  station  in  life ;  and  they  entered  on  their  matri- 
monial duties  with  as  good  a  prospect  of  happiness  as  the  ills 
of  this  world  can  give  to  health,- affection,  and  competency. 
Their  union  had  been  deferred  by  Doctor  Ives  until  his  son  was 
established,  with  a  view  to  keep  him  under  his  own  direction 
during  the  critical  period  of  his  first  impressions  in  the  priest- 
hood ;  and  as  no  objection  now  remained,  or  rather,  the  only 
one  he  ever  felt  was  removed  by  the  proximity  of  Bolton  to  his 
own  parish,  he  now  joyfully  united  the  lovers  at  the  altar  of  the 
village  church,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  Clara's  immedi- 
ate relatives.  On  leaving  the  church,  Francis  handed  his  bride 
into  his  own  carriage,  which  conveyed  them  to  their  new  resi- 
dence, amid  the  good  wishes  of  his  parishioners  and  the  prayers 
of  their  relatives  and  friends.  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Ives  retired  to 
the  rectory,  to  the  sober  enjoyment  of  the  felicity  of  their  only 
child ;  while  the  baronet  and  his  lady  felt  a  gloom  that  belied 
all  the  wishes  of  the  latter  for  the  establishment  of  her  daugh- 
ters. Jane  and  Emily  acted  as  bridesmaids  to  their  sister;  and 
as  both  the  former  and  her  mother  had  insisted  there  should  be 
two  groomsmen  as  a  counterpoise.  John  was  empowered  with  a 
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earte-blanehe  to  make  a  proTision  accordingly.  At  first,  he  inti< 
mated  his  intentioit  of  oalHng  on  Mr.  Benfield ;  bat  he  finally 
s^ed  dowa,  to'  the  no  stnaU  mortification  of  the  bcfore-menr 
tioned  laldiei^  into  writing  a  note  to  Ms  kinsman,  .Lord  Ghattop- 
ton,  m^hose  residence  was  then  in.  London,  and  who  in  reply> 
after  expsesni^  his  sincere  regret  that  an;  ac<»deat  would  pre^ 
vent  his /hairing  the  pleasfare  of :  attencfing-^  stated  the  intention 
of  his:  mother  and  two  sisters  to  pay  them  an  narly  Tisit  of  eon* 
gratidati^  as  soon  as  hkown  health  would  allow  of  hiatmv* 
^hngi:  .Thi»  answer:  arrived  only  the  day  preceding  that  fixed 
for  the  wedding)!  and  at  the  very  moment'  they,  were  expecting 
Ms  lordship' in  proper  person.         •  :    «•' 

^* There,"  cried  Jane,  in  triumph,  "I  told  you  it  was  silly  to 
send  «o  far  on  sot  sudden  an  occamon ;  now^  aJtter  all,  what  is  to 
be  done  f~At  will  be  so  awkward  when  Glara^s  firiends  call  to  eee 
hep*-K)h']  John,.  John,  you  are  a  Marplots"         : 

^  Jenny,  Jeimy,)yoa  are  amake^plot/^  said  John,  coolly  taking 
up  hist  hat  to  leave  the  roonL    . 

r^*^  Which 'Way,,  my  son  f  said  the  baronet,  who  met  him  at 
the^dooi:  .■■■:■.'  ■  :  '.  ,  ^i-*;  .:.;,.• 

"  Ta  the  Deanery,  sir,  to  try  to  get  Captain  Jarvis  to  act  as 
brideanaid-^I  beg.his  pardon,  groomsman,  to-morrown^hat- 
terton,  has  been  thrown  from  his  horse  and  can^t  come,'' 

"Johnl" 

"  Jenny  r 

^I  am  sure,''  said  Jane,  indignation  glowing  in  her  pretty 
face,  'Vthat  if  Captain  Jarvis  is  to  be  an  ^attendant,  Clara  must 
oxcuse  my  acting.;  ^  I  do  not  choose  to^be  associated' with  Cap- 
tain Jarvis." 

**  John,"  said  his  mother,  with  dignity,  "  your  trifling  is  un- 
seasaaable;  certaisly  Colonel  Bgerton  is  a  more  fitting  person 
on  every  account,  and  I  desire,  under  present  circumstamces^ 
thai  you  ask  the  colonel;"    ' 

.  ^  Your  kdyship's  wishes  are  orders  to  me,"  said  John,  gaylj 
Idflttng  hiff  hand  as  he  lelt  the  room; 
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The  colonel  was  but  too  happy  in  having  it  in  his  power  t^ 
be  of  service  in  any  manner  to  a  gentleman  ho  respected  as  much 
as  Mr.  Francis  Ives.  He  accepted  the  duty,  and  was  the  only 
person  present  at  the  ceremony  who  did  not  stand  withinv  the 
bonds  of  consanguinity  to  the  parties.  He  was  invited  by  the 
baronet  to  dine  at  the  Hall,  as  a  matter  of  conrs^  and  notwitli* 
standing  the  repeated  injunctions  of  Mrs.  Jarvis  and  her  daugh* 
ters,  to  return  immediately  with  an  account  of  the  dress  of  the 
bride,  and  with  other  important  items  of  a  similar  nature,  the 
invitation  was  accepted.  On  reaching  the  Hall,  Emily  retired 
immediately  to  her  own  room,  and  at  her  appearance  when  the 
dinner-bell  rang,  the  paleness  of  her  cheeks  and  the  redness  of 
her  eyes  afforded  sufficient  proof  that  the  translation  of  a  com 
panion  from  her  own  to  another  family  was  an  event,  however 
happy  in  itself,  not  unmingied  with  grief.  The  day,  however, 
passed  off  tolerably  well  for  people  who  are  expected  to  be  pre- 
meditatedly  happy,  and  when,  in  their  hearts,  they  are  really 
more  disposed  to  weep  than  to  laugh.  Jane  and  the  colonel  had 
most  of  the  conversation  to  themselves  during  dinner :  even  the 
joyous  and  thoughtless  John  wearing  his  gayety  in  a  less  grace- 
ful manner  than  usual  He  was  actually  detected  by  his  aunt 
in  looking  with  moistened  eyes  at  the  vacant  chair  a  servant 
had,  from  habit,  placed  at  the  table,  in  a  spot  where  Clara  had 
been  accustomed  to  sit. 

'*  This  beef  is  not  done,  Saunders,"  said  the  baronet  to  his 
butler,  '*  or  my  appetite  is  not  as  good  as  usual  to-day.  Colonel 
Egerton,  will  you  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  a  glass  of  sherry )" 

The  wine  was  drunk,  and  the  game  succeeded  the  beef;  but 
still  Sir  Edward  could  not  eat. 

*'  How  glad  Clara  will  be  to  see  us  all  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row I"  said  Mrs.  Wilson ;  "  your  new  housekeepers  delight  in 
their  first  efforts  in  entertaining  their  fiiends." 

Lady  Moseley  smiled  through  her  tears,  and,  turning  to  her 
husband,  said,  ^^  We  will  go  early,  my  dear,  that  we  may  see 
the  improvements  Francis  has  been  making,  before  we  dine.** 
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The  baronet  nodded  assent,  bat  his  heart  was  too  full  to  speak ; 
and  apologizing  to  the  colonel  for  his  absence,  on  the  plea  of 
some  business  with  his  people,  he  left  the  room. 

All  this  time,  the  attentions  of  Colonel  Egerton  to  both  mother 
and  daughter. were  of  the  most  delicate  kind.  He  spoke  of 
Clara  as  if  his  office  of  groomsman  entitled  him  to  an  interest 
in  her  welfare ;  with  John  he  was  kind  and  sociable ;  and  even 
Mrs.  Wilson  acknowledged,  after  he  had  taken  his  leave,  that 
he  possessed  a  wonderful  faculty  of  making  himself  agreeable : 
and  she  began  to  think  that,  under  all  circumstances,  he  might 
possibly  prove  as  advantageous  a  connection  as  Jane  conld  ex- 
pect to  fonn.  Had  any  one,  however,  proposed  him  as  a  hus- 
band for  Emily,  affection  would  have  quickened  her  judgment 
in  a  wily  that  would  have  nrged  her  to  a  very  different  decision. 

Soon  after  the  baronet  left  the  room,  a  travelling-carriage, 
with  suitable  attendants,  drove  to  the  door.  The  sound  of  Uie 
wheels  drew  most  of  the  company  to  a  window.  <<  A  baron's 
coronet  1"  cried  Jane,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  ornaments  of 
the  harness. 

^  The  Chattertons,"  echoed  her  brother,  running  out  of  the 
room  to  meet  them. 

The  mother  of  Sir  Edward  was  a  daughter  of  this  fiunily,  and 
the  sister  of  the  grand&ther  of  the  present  lord.  The  connec- 
tion had  always  been  kept  up  with  a  show  of  cordiality  between 
Sir  Edward  and  his  cousin,  although  their  manner  of  living  and 
habits  were  very  different.  The  baron  was  a  courtier  and  a 
placeman.  His  estates,  which  he  could  not  alienate,  produced 
al>out  ten  thousand  a  year,  but  the  income  he  could  and  did 
spend ;  and  the  high  perquisites  of  his  situation  under  govern- 
ment, amounting  to  as  much  more,  were  melted  away  year  after 
year,  without  making  the  provision  for  his  daughters  that  his 
duty  and  the  observance  of  his  promise  to  his  wife's  &ther  re- 
quired at  his  hands.  He  had  been  dead  about  two  years,  and 
his  son  found  himself  saddled  with  the  support  of  an  nnjointnred 
mother  and  unportioned  sisters.     Money  was  not  the  id(d  the 
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yovmg  lord  worshipped,  nor  even  pleasure.  He  was  affeciioiiate 
to  MssuraviDg  pareat^  and  his  first  act  was  to  settle,  durisg.hk 
own  life,  two  thousand  .a.  year  on  her;  while  he  commenced  setr 
ting  aside  as  much  more  for  each  of  his  sisters  annual]?.  This 
abridged  him  greatly  in  his  own  expenditm^;  yet^  as  tibej 
made,  but  one  £imiiy,  and.  tbo  dowi^per  was  really  a  "mano^'ii^ 
woman  in  more,: senses  ithan-  ose^  they  made  a .  very-  tolemble 
figara.  The  soa  was  antioils  to  follow  the  example  of  l%r  £dr 
w$i]d  Moseley^  aad  gtvenp  his  town-bouse^  for.al^  least  a  time^ 
bat  bis  mother  had  exclaimed,  with<  somethii^  like  hosrei^  «t 

^  propOSatr^      ■:  ;■■  i.  ■■■■>•    ■>    :■•  •    V  :        1  ■.■''.■   ::-?J 

^ -'^  Qhatterton,  would  you  give  it  up  at  the  moment  it  can  be 
of  the  most  I  use  toosl"  and'she  threw;a  gkmce  at  her  daogb* 
tersthat  ^onld  bave^diseovered  her  motive  to  Miis.-Wikon9 
whick-  was-  lost  on  her  sim^  he,  poor  soul^i  thinking  she  found  it 
oonveniient  to  support  the  interest  he  had  been  maldng  for  the 
place,  held  by  his  fisKbher»^-K>ne  of  more  emokimeiit  thaa>se)^de^ 
or  eren  honor.  The  contending  parties  were  so  eipiaily  matched^ 
that  this  situation  was  kept,  as  it  were,  in  abeyance,  waitiBg  tiid 
arrival  of  some  acquisition  of  interest  to  one  or  other  of  the 
claimants,  llie  interest  of  the  peer,  however,  had  :begim  to 
lose  ground  at  the  period  of  which  we  speaky  and  his:  careful 
m(^her  saw  new  motiires  for  aetivdl^in  proidding  for  ^er  chil- 
dren» :  <  Mrs*  Wilson  heiself  conld  not  be  more  v%ilaot-  in  exam* 
ining  the  candidates  for:  jSmily-s  &vorB  Uiau  was  the  dowager 
Lady  Chattertonin  behalf  of  her  daughter.-  It  istme,  l^e  task 
of  the  former  lady  was  by  &r  the  most  ardnoosf  f(^  it  involved 
a-study\  of  1  character' and  devel<^ment' of  pmusiple;  while  that 
or  the  latter  would  have  ended  with  the  footing:  of  »  rent-poll, 
provided  it;  contained  £ve  .figuresi  fiiri.Edward^s  was  well 
known  'to  .contain  that  number,  and  iwo  of  them  were  not 
ciphers^  Mr.  Bemfield  was^tiich,  and  John  Moseley  was.  a  very 
i^^T^eable  young:  man*  /  ^  WeddiAgd  afie  the  season  of  love^'i* 
titQUf^t  the  prudent  dowager,,  i*^  and  Gidoe  is  extremely  pretty." 
CSuittocton^  who:  neverirefiised  his  juotlier  axcy  thsi^  in  his 


power  to  grant,  and  who  waa  particnlarlj  datiful  when  a  yisit  to 
Morelej  Hattnraa  ia  <;a«8tkm,  suffered  hinoeelf  to  be  pcrsuadod 
hk  ftboaldec  WM  w^i;  and  they  kad  left  town  the  day  before 
the  wedding,  tbt&klngto  sbe  in  timeibr  all:  the  gayeties^  if  not 
for- the  cevemony  iitadit 

There  existed  btit. little  similarity  between  the  persons  and 
■Moitiera  of « this»  young  ncibleman  and  the  buronet^S'  heifv  The 
heauiy  ofOhid^wrton  W3»  dmost  feini&ine.  Hie  skin,-  his  color, 
Usfeyiss,  bis  teeth,  were  sneh  as  many  a^beUe  had  sighed  after; 
and  his  manners  were  bashful  and  retiring.'  Yet  an  intimacy 
had  commenced  between  the  b.oys<at  school,  which  ripened  into 
fijeiid^ip  between  the  i  young  men  at  coUege^'  and  had*  been 
maintained  ever  since,  probably  as  much  from  the  contrarieties 
ef  character  as  from  any  other  cause.  With'  the  baron^  John 
was  fisore  sedate  than  oidinfltry ;  with  John,  <jlhattertofi  found 
ofinsiial  aoHuation.  Bat  a  secret  charm  which  John  held  over 
the<  young  peer  was  his  profound  respect  and  nn varying  affeo> 
tion  for  his  youngest  sister,  Emily.  This  was  common  ground ; 
and  no  dreams  of  future  happiness,  no  visions  of  dawning  wealth, 
erossed  the  imagination  of  Chatterton,  in  which  Emily -.was  not 
ther&iry  to  give  birth  to  the  one,  or  the  benevolent  dispenser, 
ctf  the  hoards  of  the  other.  «  i  r 

The  arrival  of  this  £untly  was  a  happy  relief  from  the  oppress 
sion  which  'hong  i.on  the  spirits  of  the  Moseleys,  and  theii 
reception  marked  with  the>mild  benetolea«8^  wbJch  belonged 
to^  th^-BAtnre  of.- the  baronet,  and  tha^  impressment  which,  so 
emtQentlyrdisringuisheddhe manners  of:  his,  wife.  ■<     ' 

l%e»hoiiorable  Misses  Ghatfeertion  were  botii  handsome ;  but 
th0!.yoiuiger  wai^  if  possiblcyii  eoft^oied picture  of ; her  brother. 
There -wae^  the'same  retiring  bashf^aess  and  the  same  sweetness 
of  temper  aadiatiilgmshedihebarony  and  Grace  was  the  pecu- 
liar fav<>rite. of  EtnUyM^deley.  Nothing  <^^he  strained  or  sen- 
timental nature  whicb  aa  :olten  eharacterizes  what  are  called 
female  .irieiidi^ps}  however,  had  crept  into  the  commumcationa 
between*  these,  lyoung.  women.    Emily  loved  her  sisters  too  well 
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U>  go  out  of  her  own  family  for  a  repository  of  her  griefs  or  a 
pai*taker  in  her  joys.  Had  her  life  been  eheckered  with  soch 
passions,  her  own  sisters  were  too  near  her  own  age  to  suffer 
her  to  think  of  a  confidence  in  which  the  holy  ties  of  natural 
affeclion  did  not  give  a  claim  to  a  participation.  Mrs.  Wilson 
had  found  it  necessary  to  give  her  charge  very  different  views 
on  many  subjects  from  those  which  Jane  and  Clara  had  been 
suffered  to  imbibe  of  themselves ;  but  in  no  degree  had  she  im- 
paired the  obligations  of  filial  piety  or  family  concord.  Emily 
was,  if  any  thing,  more  respectful  to  her  parents,  more  affec^ 
tionate  to  her  friends,  than  any  of  her  connections ;  for  in  her 
the  warmth  of  natural  feeling  was  heightened  by  an  unvarying 
sense  of  duty. 

In  Grace  Chatterton  she  found,  in  many  respects,  a  temper 
and  taste  resembling  her  own.  She  therefore  loved  her  better 
than  others  who  had  equally  general  claims  on  her  partiality, 
and  as  such  a  friend  she  now  received  her  with  cordial  and 
sincere  affection. 

Jane,  who  had  not  felt  satisfied  with  the  ordering  of  Provi- 
dence for  the  disposal  of  her  sympathies,  and  had  long  felt  a 
restlessness  that  prompted  her  to  look  abroad  for  a  confiding 
spirit  to  whom  to  communicate  her — secrets  she  had  none  that 
delicacy  would  suffer  her  to  reveal,  but  to  communicate  her — 
crude  opinions  and  reflections,  had  early  selected  Catherine 
for  this  person.  Catherine,  however,  had  not  stood  the  test  of 
trial.  For  a  short  time  the  love  of  heraldiy  kept  them  together ; 
but  Jane,  finding  her  companion's  gusto  limited  to  the  charms 
of  the  coronet  and  supporters  chiefly,  abandoned  the  attempt  in 
despair,  and  was  actually  on  the  look-out  for  a  new  candidate 
for  the  vacant  station  as  Colonel  Egerton  came  into  the  neigh- 
borhood. A  really  delicate  female  mind  shrinks  from  the  ex- 
posure of  lis  love  to  the  other  sex ;  and  Jane  began  to  be  less 
anxious  to  form  a  connection  which  would  either  violate  the 
sensibility  of  her  nature,  or  lead  to  treachery  to  her  friend. 

**T  regret  extremely,  Lady  Moseley,"  said  the  dowager,  at 
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they  entered  the  drawing-room,  "  that  the  accident  which  befell 
Chatterton  should  have  kept  us  until  it  was  too  late  for  the  cere- 
mony ;  we  made  it  a  point  to  hasten  with  our  congratulations, 
however,  as  soon  as  Astley  Cooper  thought  it  safe  for  him  to 
travel" 

"I  feel  indebted  for  your  kindness,"  replied  the  smiling 
hostess ;  ''  we  are  always  happy  to  have  our  friends  around  us, 
and  none  more  than  yourself  and  family.  We  were  fortunate 
tn  finding  a  friend  to  supply  your  son's  place,  in  order  that  the 
young  people  might  go  to  the  altar  in  a  proper  manner.  Lady 
Chatterton,  allow  me  to  present  our  friend,  Colonel  Egerton" — 
adding,  in  a  low  tone,  and  with  a  little  emphasis,  '^  beir  to  Sir 
Edgar." 

The  colonel  bowed  gracefully,  and  the  dowager  dropped  a 
hasty  courtesy  at  the  commencement  of  the  speech ;  but  a  lower 
bend  followed  the  closing  remark,  and  a  glance  of  the  eye  was 
thrown  in  quest  of  her  daughters,  as  if  she  instinctively  wished 
to  bring  them  into  what  the  sailors  term  "  liie  line  of  battle," 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Tus  following  morning,  Emily  and  Grace,  decUmng  iLe  iovi- 
ration  to  join  the  colonel  and  John  in  their  naual  rides,  walked 
to  the  reptory,  accompanied  bj  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Chattecton. 
The  ladies  felt  a  desire  to  witness  the  happiness  that  thej  so 
well  knew  reigned  in  the  rectorj,  for  Francis  had  promised  his 
father  to  drive  Clara  over  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Emily 
longed  to  see  Clara^  from  whom  it  appeared  that  she  had>  been 
already  separated  a  month.  Her  impatience  as  they  approaehed 
the. house  hurried  her  ahead  of  her  companions,  who  waited  the 
Biore  sober  gait  ■  of  Mrs.  Wilson.  She  entered  th&  parlor  at  the 
rectory  without  meeting  any  one,  glowing  with  exercise,  hee 
hair  falling  over  her  shoulders,  released  from  the  confinement  of 
the  hat  she  had  thrown  down  hastily  as  she  reached  the  door. 
In  the  room  there  stood  a  gentleman  in  deep  black,  with  his 
back  toward  the  entrance,  intent  on  a  book,  and  she  naturally 
concluded  it  was  Francis. 

"  Where  is  dear  Clara,  Frank  ?"  cried  the  beautiful  girl,  lay- 
ing her  hand  affectionately  on  his  shoulder. 

The  gentleman  turned  suddenly,  and  presented  to  her  as- 
tonished gaze  the  well-remembered  countenance  of  the  young 
man  whose  parent's  death  was  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  at 
B . 

'<  I  thought,  sir,''  said  Emily,  almost  sinking  with  confusion, 
"  that  Mr.  Francis  Ives" — 

"  Your  brother  has  not  yet  arrived,  Miss  Moseley,"  simply 
replied  the  stranger,  who  felt  for  her  embarrassment.  "  But  I 
will  inmiediately  acquaint  Mrs.  Ives  with  your  visit."  Bowing 
he  delicately  left  the  room. 
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ESmily,  who  felt  greatly  relieved  by  bis  manner,  immediately 
eonfined  her  bair  ia:  ito  proper,  boands,  and  had  recoirered  her 
eorapowire  by  the.  time  her  aunt  and  friends  joined  her.  •  She 
had  not  time  to  mention  the  incident,  and  laagh  at  her  own 
precifAtation,  when  the  rector's  wife  came  into  the  room. 

GhattertoQ  and  ihifr'siater  were  both  known  to  Mrs.  Ives,  and 
both  were  favori tea.  Sheiyas  pleased  to  see  them;  and^af^er 
reproaching  the  brother  with,  compelling  her  son  to  ask  a  iavor 
of  a  comparative  stranger,  she  tnmed  to  Emily,  and  smilingly 
feaid — 

''  You  found  the  parlor  occupied,  I  believe  ?'' 

**  Yes^"  said  EmUy,  laughing  and  blushing;  ** I  suppose  Mr. 
Denb^h  told  you  of  my  heedlessness."     :  . 

**'  He  told  me  of  your  attention  in  calling  so  soon  to  inquire 
after  Clara,  but  said  nothing  more."  A  servant  just  then  telling 
her  Francis  wished  to  see  her,  she  excused  herself  and  with- 
drew. '  ria  the  door  she  met  Mr.  iDenbighy  wha  made  .way  for 
her,  saying,  *^  Your  son  has  arrived,  ma'am ;"  and  in  an  easy  but 
respectfttlHPQanner  he  took  hi&  place  among  the  .guests,  no  intro*- 
duction  passing,  and  none  seeming  necessary.  His  nusfortuaes 
appeared  to  have  made  him  aocjuainted  with  Mrs.  Wilson^  and 
his  strikingly  ingenuoQS  manner  won^  insensibly  on  the*  oonfir 
dence  of  those  who  heard  him.  Every  thing  was  natural,^  yet 
every  thing  was  softened  by  education;  and  the  little  party  in 
the  rector's  parlor  in  fifteen  minutes  felt  as  if  they  had  known 
him  for  years.  The  doctor  and  his  son  now  joined  them.  Ckra 
had  not-con^e,  bat  she  was  looking  forward  in  .delightful  expec- 
tation of  to-morrow,  and  wished  greatly  for  Emily  as  a  guei^  at 
the.  new  abode.  This  pleasure  Mrs.  Wilson  promised  ^,should 
liave  as  sooaas  they  had  got  over  the  hurry  of  their  vbit.  "  Our 
friends,"  she  added,  turning  to  Grace,  •"  will  overlook  the  nicer 
punctilios-of  ceremony,  where  sisterly  regard  calls  for  the  .dis- 
charge of  more  important,  duties.  Clara  needs  the  society  of 
Emily  just  now."    '      ,.  .   ,    .        .  .  •  , 

*' Certainly,"  said  Grace,  mildly;  "I  hope  no  useless  cere- 
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mony  on  the  part  of  Emily  would  prevent  her  manifesting 
natural  attachment  to  her  sister — I  should  feel  hurt  at  her  not 
entertaining  a  better  opinion  of  us  than  to  suppose  90  for  a 
moment" 

"  This,  young  ladies,  is  the  real  feeling  to  keep  alive  esteem," 
cried  the  doctor,  gayly.  "  Go  on,  and  say  and  do  nothing  of 
which  either  can  disapprove,  when  tried  by  the  standard  of 
duty,  and  you  need  never  be  afraid  of  losing  a  friend  that  is 
worth  keeping." 

It  was  throe  o'clock  before  the  carriage  of  Mrs.  Wilson  arrived 
at  the  rectory ;  and  the  time  stole  away  insensibly  in  free  and 
friendly  communications.  Denbigh  had  joined  modestly,  and 
with  the  degree  of  interest  a  stranger  might  be  supposed  to  feel, 
in  the  occurrences  of  a  circle  to  which  he  was  nearly  a  stranger. 
There  was  at  times  a  slight  display  of  awkwardness,  however, 
about  both  him  and  Mrs.  Ives,  for  which  Mrs.  Wilson  easily  ac- 
counted by  recollections  of  his  recent  loss,  and  the  scene  they 
had  all  witnessed  in  that  very  room.  This  embairassment  es- 
caped the  notice  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
carriage,  Mrs,  Wilson  took  her  leave. 

*^  I  like  this  Mr.  Denbigh  greatly,"  said  Lord  Chatterton,  as 
they  drove  from  the  door ;  "  there  is  something  strikingly  natu- 
ral and  winning  in  his  manner." 

'^  In  his  matter,  too,  judging  of  the  little  we  have  seen  of 
him,"  replied  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  Who  is  he,  ma'arii  ?" 

'^  I  rather  suspect  he  is  some  way  related  to  Mrs.  Ives.  Her 
staying  from  Bolton  to-day  must  be  owing  to  Mr.  Denbigh; 
and,  as  the  doctor  has  just  gone,  he  must  be  near  enough  to 
them  to  be  neither  wholly  neglected  nor  yet  a  tax  upon  thcit 
politeness.    I  rather  wonder  he  did  not  go  with  them." 

''  I  heard  him  tell  Francis,"  remarked  Emily,  ^  that  he  could 
not  think  of  intruding,  and  he  insisted  on  Mrs.  Ives^s  going,  bat 
9he  had  employments  to  keep  her  at  home." 

The  carriage  soon  reached  an  angle  in  the  road  where  the 
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tiigbways  between  ^olton  Castle  and  Moseiey  Hall  intersected 
each  other,  at  a  point  on  the  estate  of  the  former.  Mrs.  Wilson 
stopped  a  moment  to  inquire  after  an  aged  pensioner,  who  had 
lately  met  with  a  loss  in  business,  which  she  was  fearful  mast 
have  greatly  distressed  him.  In  crossing  a  ford  in  the  little 
river  between  his  cottage  and  the  market-town,  the  stream, 
which  had  been  swollen  unexpectedly  higher  than  usual  by 
heavy  rains,  had  swept  away  his  horse  and  cart  loaded  with  the 
entire  produce  of  his  small  field,  and  with  much  difficulty  ho 
had  saved  even  his  own  life.  Mrs.  Wilson  had  not  had  it  in 
her  power  until  this  moment  to  inquire  particularly  into  the 
affair,  or  to  offer  the  relief  she  was  ever  ready  to  bestow  on 
proper  objects.  Contrary  to  her  expectations,  she  found  Hum- 
phreys in  high  spirits,  showing  his  delighted  grandchildren  a 
new  cart  and  horse  which  stood  at  the  door,  and  exoltingly 
pointing  out  the  excellent  qualities  of  both.  He  ceased  talking 
on  the  approach  of  the  party,  and  at  the  request  of  his  ancient 
benefactress  he  gave  a  particular  account  of  the  affair. 

"And  where  did  you  get  this  new  cart  and  horse,  Hum- 
phreys ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Wilson,  when  he  had  ended. 

'^  Oh,  madam,  I  went  up  to  the  castle  to  see  the  steward,  and 
Mr.  Martin  just  mentioned  my  loss  to  Lord  Pendennyss,  ma'am, 
and  my  lord  ordered  ine  this  cart,  ma'am,  and  this  noble  horse, 
and  twenty  golden  guineas  into  the  bargain,  to  put  mo  on  my 
legs  again.    God  bless  him  for  it,  forever .'' 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  lus  lordship,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson, 
thoughtfully.     "  I  did  not  know  he  was  at  the  castle." 

**  He's  gone,  already,  madam.  The  servants  told  me  that  he 
just  called  io  see  the  earl,  on  his  way  to  Lon'on ;  but,  finding 
he'd  went  a  few  days  agone  to  Ireland,  my  lord  went  for  Lon'on, 
without  stopping  the  night  even.  Ah!  madam,"  continued 
the  old  man,  who  stood  leaning  on  a  stick,  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  **  he's  a  great  blessing  to  the  poor ;  his  servants  say  he 
gives  thousands  every  year  to  the  poor  who  are  in  want :  he 
is  main  rich,  too — some  people  say  much  richer  and  more  great 
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like  than  the  oarl  himself. .  I'm  snre  I*hare  need  to  btea»^  him 
eveiy/day  of  my  lifa,V  ^   .  r 

Mrs.  Wikon  smiled  mournfollj  as  she  wished  HamphreyB 
good  daj,  and  pat  up  her  parse,  finding  the  .old  man  so  weU 
provided' for ;  a  display  or  competitioxi  in -charity  nerer  enteri^ 
^ato  her  system  of  benevolence.  -  ^  ^ 

i^^His  lordship  is  munificent  in  his  bounty,"  said  £myy,  as 
they  drove  from  the  door^  >  ' 

r  '^Does  it  not  savor  of  thoughtlessness  to  bestow  so  mmsh 
where  he  can  know  so  JittleT  Lord  Ohatterton  ventaradi  to 
mquire.  .    .  , 

^^He.is,"  replied  Mrs.  Wikon,  ^' as  old  Humphreys  says,  main 
rich ;  but  the  aonof  the  old  man,  and.  the  father  of  these  ehil) 
dren,  is  a  soldier  in  the  •-' — ^^h  di^^ns^iof  which  thss  earl  k 
colonel  and  that  accounts  to  me^^for  hia;liberaiity''-^reepllect* 
mg,  with  a  sigh,  the  feelings  which  'had  drawn:  her  out  of  the 
usual  eircle  of  her  charities  in  ibe  case  of  the  same-man*        .r. 

"Did  you  ever  see  Lord  Fendenayas,  annt?"      . 

"  Never,  my-dear.  He  has. been' mudi  abroad,  but  my  letters 
were  filled  with  his  praises,-  and  I  confess  my  disappointment  is 
great  in  not- seeing  him  on  this  visit  to^  Lord  Bolton,  who  is  his 
relation;  but)"  fijdng  her  eyes  thonghtfuUy  on  hoc  niece,  ^' we 
shall  meet  in  London  this  whiter,  I  trust" 

As  she  spoke,  a  cloud  passed  over  her  features,  and  she  con- 
tinued much  absorbed  in  thought'  for  the  remainder  of  their 
drive.  ■  '.'  1  ■   •    •  M  '  ■-   . . 

General  Wilson  had  been  a  cavalry  officer,  and  he  commanded 
the  very  regiment  now  held  by  Lord  Pendennyss.  In  on  ex- 
cursloa  near  .the  British  camp  he>  had  been  rescued  from  cap- 
tivity, if  not  from  death,  by  a  gdlant  and  timely-interference  of 
this  young  nobleman,  then  in  command  of  a  troop  in  the  same 
corp&  He  had  mentioned  the  occurrence  to.  his  wile  au  his 
lettera,  and  frcmi  that  day  his  .correspondence  was  filled  with 
the '  praises  of  the  braveiy  and  goodnfesa  <  to  the  soldiery  <  of  ^hia 
young  comrade  .  When  he  .fsll,  he  had  been  eupported  from 
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Ibc  field  by,  and  he  actually  died  in  the  aims  of^  the  yomig 
peer. '  :A  letter  announcang  hia  death  :had  been  received  by  hk 
widow  from  the  eaii  faimse]^  and  the  tender  and  afiectionato 
manner  in  which  he  spokeiof  her  hueband  had:  taken*  a  deep 
holdconher  aieotions^i  All  the  circnmstanoes  together  threw 
an  interest  areoiid  iam  tBeat  had. made  Mrs.  Wilson  almost  eoh 
tartain:^6:fiOfnatitte<wi8h  hejinight  be  found  worthy  and  dis* 
poeed  to:  lolieit'tbehaBd  of  Emily«  ;  Her  anxious  inqmiies  into 
lus^  eharacterhad  been  att^ided  with  such  answers:  as  flattered 
her  wishes;  but  the  military  duties  of  the  earl^  or  his  private 
affairs,  had  never  allowed  a  meeting:  and  ^e  was  now  .com- 
pelled to.  «lo^  forward  io  what>  John-  laughin^y  termed  their 
winter  campaign,  as.: the i  only  probable  place  where  she  could 
be  gratified  with  the  sight  of  a  young  man  to  whom  she  owed 
so  mnch,  and  whose  name  was  connected  with  some  of  ihe  most 
knder  thoi^h  most  melancholy  seeoHeotions  •  of  hev  life. 
. '  <3ok)neI  £^rtOB,  who  now  appeared  to  be  almost  ..domestic 
eabed  in  the  family^  was  again  of -the  party  at  dinner,  to  lite  bo 
aaall.  satisfaction  J  of  the  dowager^  who:  from  proper  inquiries  in 
the  bourse  c^.  the  day  had  learned  that  Sir  Edgar's  heic:  was 
Hkely  to-  have  the:  necessary  number  of  figures  in  the  sum  total 
of. this  'rental;'  While  sitting  in;  the  drawing-room  that  afters 
noon»  she  made  an  attempt  to  bring;  her  ddest  daughters  and 
the  elegant  soldier  together  over  a  chess-board — a  game  the 
youi^  lady  had  been  required  to  learn  because  it  was  one  at 
which -a  gentleman  could  be  kept  bnger  than  any  other  without 
having  his  attention  drawn  away  by  any  .erf  those  rtn^ling 
charms  which  mig^t  be  travelling  a  ^awing^q^oom  ;*f  seetdng 
whom  they:may:devonr;"  It  was  also  a  game  admirably  suited 
to.ithe  <&^ayrof  ibl  bfiautiftti  hand  ^nd  arm.  *:  Eut  the  mothec 
had  for  ii  long  time  been,  puzzled  to  ^scover  a  way  of  bringing 
in  the  foot  also,  the  young  lady  being:  particularly  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  that  portion  of  the  fnime«!.>  In  vain  her  daugh- 
ter hinted  sA  dandng^  an;  amusamDent  of-  wluch^^e  was  paasiott*' 
alely-fQBd.?..The  wary-notftfiit^ew^ too  well  the.efieots  of  ooH' 
967 
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centratcd  force  to  listen  to  the  saggestion :  daucing  might  dc 
for  every  manager,  but  she  prided  herself  in  acting  m  masse,  hke 
Napoleon,  vhose  tactics  consisted  in  overwhelming  by  uniting 
his  forces  on  a  given  point.  After  many  experiments  in  her 
own  person,  she  endeavored  to  improve  Oatharine^s  manner  of 
sitting,  and  by  dint  of  tvristing  and  taming  she  contrived  that 
her  pretty  foot  and  ankle  should  be  thrown  forward  in  a  way 
that  the  eye,  dropping  from  the  move,  should  nnavoidably  rest 
on  this  beauteous  object ;  giving,  as  it  were,  a  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis  to  her  daughter's  charms. 

John  Moseley  was  the  first  person  on  whom  she  undertook 
to  try  the  effect  of  her  invention ;  and,  after  comfortably  seat- 
ing the  pailios,  she  withdrew  to  a  little  distance,  to  watch  the 
effect. 

'*  Check  to  your  king,  Miss  Chatterton,"  cried  John,  early  m 
the  game — and  the  young  lady  thrust  out  her  foot.  '*  Check 
to  your  king,  Mr.  Moseley,"  echoed  the  damsel,  and  John's  eyes 
wandered  from  hand  to  foot  and  foot  to  hand.  "  Check  king 
and  queen,  sir." — ^**  Check-mate." — "  Did  you  speak  ?"  said  John. 
Looking  up,  he  caught  the  eye  of  the  dowager  fixed  on  him  in 
triumph.  ^'  Oh,  ho !"  said  the  young  man,  internally,  '^  Mother 
Chatterton,  are  you  playing  too  f"  and,  coolly  taking  up  his  hat, 
he  walked  off,  nor  could,  they  ever  got  him  seated  at  the  game 
again. 

'^  Ton  beat  me  too  easily,  Miss  Chatterton,"  he  would  say 
when  pressed  to  play;  ''before  I  have  time  toJook  up,  it*a 
'  Check-mate' — excuse  me." 

The  dowager  next  settled  down  into  a  more  covert  attack 
through  Grace ;  but  here  she  had  two  to  contend  with :  her 
own  forces  rebelled,  and  the  war  had  been  protracted  to  the 
present  hour  with  varied  success,  and  at  least  without  any  ma- 
terial captures,  on  one  side. 

Colonel  Egerton  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  dangerous  nn- 
portaking  with  the  indifference  of  foolhardiness.  The  game  was 
played  with  tolerable  ability  by  both  parties ;  bat  no  emotions, 
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no  absence  of  mind,  conld  bo  discovered  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
tleman.  Feet  aod  hands  weK  in  modoh ;  elill  the  colonel 
played  as  well  as  usual  j  he  had  answers  for  all  Jane's  qnestions, 
and  smiles  for  his  partner;  but  no  cbuclc-niato  conld  she  obtain 
until,  wilfully  throning  away  an  advnnt^,  he  suffered  the  lady 
'o  win  the  game.  The  dowa^r  was  satisfied  nothing  could  bo 
d'  lue  with  the  colonel. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Thb  first  carriages  that  rolled  over  the  lawn  to  Bolton  par 
son  age,  on  the  succeeding  day,  were  those  of  the  baronet  and 
his  sister ;  the  latter  in  advance. 

"There  Francis,"  cried  Emily,  who  was  impatiently  waiting 
for  hira  to  remove  some  slight  obstruction  to  her  alighting — - 
"  thank  you,  thank  you ;  that  will  do." 

In  the  next  moment  she  was  in  the  extended  arms  of  Clara. 
After  pressing  each  other  to  their  bosoms  for  a  few  moments  in 
silence,  Emily  looked  tip,  with  a  tear  glistening  in  her  eye,  and 
first  noticed  the  form  of  Denbigh,  who  was  modestly  withdraw- 
ing, as  if  unwilling  to  intrude  on  such  pure  and  domestic  feel- 
ings as  the  sisters  were:  betraying,  unconscious  of  the  presence 
of  a  witness.  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Jane,  followed  by  Miss  Chatter- 
ton,  now  entered,  and  cordial  salutes  and  greetings  flowed  upon 
Clara  from  her  various  friends. 

The  baronetV  ooach  Tea(ched  the  door ;  it  contained  himself 
and  wife,  Mr.  Benfield,  and  Lady  Chatterton.  Clara  stood  on 
the  portico  of  the  building,  ready  to  receive  them ;  her  face  all 
smiles,  and  tears,  and  blushes,  and  her  arm  locked  in  that  of 
Emily. 

"  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  now  abode,  Mrs.  Francis."  Lady 
Moscley  forgot  her  form,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  she  pressed 
her  daughter  with  ardor  to  her  bosom. 

"  Clara,  my  love !"  said  the  baronet,  hastily  wiping  his  eyes, 
and  succeeding  his  wife  in  the  embrace  of  their  child.  Ho 
kissed  her,  and,  pressing  Francis  by  the  hand,  walked  into  the 
house  in  silence. 

^  Well,  well,"  cried  the  dowager,  as  she  saluted  her  cousin, 
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^all  looks  eomfovtable  sBd  genteel  liere,  upon  my  word,  Mrs. 
!?©»:  igtapery^— kot^hosttscs-^-every  thing  in  good  style,-  too ;  and 
8ir  Edward  tells  me  the  living  is  worth  a  good  fi^e  hundred  a 

n  .^**So,'.'girl^  I.-sappose  you  «xpcet  a  kiss,"  said'  Mr.  Benfield, 
who  ascended'  the  steps  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  '<Ki§sing 
lias  gone  much  out  of  fashion  kitely.  I  remember,  'on  the  mar- 
riaj^  of  •my>fiieiid  Lord  Gosford^  in  the  year  fifty-eight,  that  all 
tiie  maidsAnd  attendants  were  properly  saluted  in  •  ordier.  The 
bully  Jaliaaaivas^qtiite  young  then — not  more  than  fifteen;  it 
wastbere  I  got  my  first  salute  from  her^— but — bo— kiss  me." 
Afitcr  irhioh^he:contiaued,a0 they  went' into  the  house:  >^Mar- 
Eying  ill  that  day  was  a  serious  I>cl6in«ss«  Yon  m%ht  visit-a 
hKiy:a  ddzea  times  before  yon  cOfild  get  a  sight  of  her  ai^ed 
hand*  Who's  thatf  stopping  rii'Or^  and  looking  earnestly  at 
Denbigh^  wfaoMkowi  approached  them.  • 

^Mr.  Denbigh,  «ir,"  ssdd  Clara;  ^my  nncle,  Mr.  Benfield." 
. '  *^  Did  yMi  ever  know,  sir^  a  gentleman'  of  your  name,  who  sat 
m  the  Parliament  of  this  realm  in-  the  year  isixtyf'  Mr.  iBenfield 
abruptly  asked,  as- soon  as  the  civilities  of  the  introduction  were 
exchanged.  -  ^You  don't  look  much  like  him/'   •  .  >'. 
:  r  ^  That  was'  raUier'  before  my  day,  sir,^^  said  Denbigh,  with  a 
8iiiile^^Teq»ectfully  offering  to  relieye  Clara,  who  supported  him 
on  one  M^f  while  Emily  held  hi»  arm  on  the  other. 
'■!  tThe  old  ge&tleman  was  particularly  averse  to  strai^gers,  mnd 
fimily  was  in  terror  lest  he  should  say  something  rude;  bni^ 
after  examining  Denbigh  again  from  head  to  foot,  he  took  the 
offered  .arm^  imd  coolly  replied — 

*  ^.Tme^'-veiy  4rae;  that  was  sixty  years  ago;  you  can  hkrdly 
recoUcttt  fls«  Ibng.  Ah!  Mn  Denbigh,  times-  are  sadly  altered 
naeo'iny  yonth.  People  who  were  then  glad  to  ride  on  a  pil- 
lion now  drive  their  coaches ;  men  who  thought  ale  a  luxury, 
drink  their  port;  rUy  I  and  those  who  went- barefoot'  must  have 
their  shoes  and  stoeMngs,  too.  Luxury,  sir,  and^  the  love  of 
ease,  will  ruin  this  mighty  empire.     Corruption  has  taken  hold 
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of  every  thing ;  the  ministry  buy  the  members,  the  members 
bay  the  mimstry ;  every  thing  is  boaght  and  sold.  Now,  sir, 
in  the  Parliament  in  which  I  had  the  honor  of  a  seat,  there  was 
a  knot  of  *U8,  as  upright  as  posts,  sir.  My  Lord  Gosford  was  one, 
and  General  Denbigh  was  another,  although  I  can't  say  he  was 
much  a  favorite  with  me.  You  do  not  look  in  the  least  like 
him.    How  was  he  related  to  you,  sir  f 

'^  He  was  my  grand&ther,"  replied  Denbigh,  looking  pleasantly 
at  Emily,  as  if  to  tell  her  he  understood  the  character  of  her  uncle. 

Had  the  old  man  continued  his  speech  an  hour  longer.  Den  • 
high  would  not  have  complained.  They  had  stopped  while 
talking,  and  he  thus  became  confronted  with  the  beautiful  figure 
that  supported  the  other  arm.  Denbigh  contemplated  in  admi- 
ration the  varying  countenance  which  now  blushed  with  appre- 
hension, and  now  smiled  in  affection,  or  even  with  an  archer  ex- 
pression, as  her  uncle  proceeded  in  his  harangue  on  the  times. 
But  all  felicity  in  this  world  has  an  end,  as  well  as  misery. 
Denbigh  retained  the  recollection  of  that  speech  long  after  Mr. 
Benfield  was  comfortably  seated  in  the  parlor,  though  for  his 
life  he  could  not  recollect  a  word  he  had  said. 

The  Haughtons,  the  Jarvises,  and  a  few  more  of  their  inti- 
mate acquaintances,  arrived,  and  the  parsonage  had  a  busy  air ; 
but  John,  who  had  undertaken  to  drive  Grace  Chatterton  in 
his  own  phaeton,  was  yet  absent  Some  little  anxiety  had  be- 
gun to  be  manifested,  when  he  appeared,  dashing  through  the 
gates  at  a  great  rate,  and  with  the  skill  of  a  member  of  the  four- 
in-hand. 

Lady  Chatterton  had  begun  to  be  seriously  uneasy,  and  she 
was  about  to  speak  to  her  son  to  go  in  quest  of  them,  as  they 
came  in  sight ;  but  now  her  fears  vanished,  and  she  could  only 
suppose  that  a  desire  to  have  Grace  alone  could  keep  one  who 
had  the  reputation  of  a  Jehu  so  much  behind  the  rest  of  the 
party.    She  met  them  in  great  spirits,  crying, 

<<  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Moseley,  I  began  to  think  yon  had 
taken  the  road  to  Scotland,  you  staid  so  long." 
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**  Tour  daughter,  my  Lady  Chatterton/'  said  John,  pithily, 
''  would  go  to  Scotland  neither  with  me  nor  any  other  man,  or 
I  am  greatly  deceived  in  her  character.  Clara,  my  sister,  how 
do  you  do  3"  He  saluted  the  bride  with  great  warnith  and  af- 
fection. 

'^  But  what  detained  you,  Moseley  ?"  inquired  the  mother. 

^^  One  of  the  horses  was  restive,  and  he  broke  the  hamosa. 
We  merely  stopped  in  the  village  while  it  was  mended.'' 

^  A.nd  how  did  Grace  behave  ?*'  asked  Emily,  laughing. 

"  Oh,  «a  thousand  times  better  than  you  would,  sister ;  as  she 
alwATt  v'oes,  and  like  an  angel." 

The  only  point  in  dispute  between  Emily  and  her  brother 
was  her  want  of  faith  in  his  driving ;  while  poor  Grace,  natu- 
rally timid,  and  unwilling  to  oppose  any  one,  particularly  the 
gentleman  who  then  held  the  reins,  had  governed  herself  suf- 
ficiently to  be  silent  and  motionless.  Indeed,  she  could  hardly 
do  otherwise  had  she  wished  it,  so  great  was  his  impetuosity 
of  character ;  and  John  felt  flattered  to  9  degree  of  which  he 
was  himself  unconscious.  Self-complacency,  aided  by  the  merit, 
the  beauty,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  young  lady  herself  might 
have  led  to  the  very  results  her  mother  so  anxiously  wished  to 
produce,  had  that  mother  been  satisfied  with  letting  things  take 
their  course.    But  managers  very  generally  overdo  their  work. 

^'  Grace  is  a  good  girl,"  said  her  gratified  mother ;  '*  and  you 
'ound  her  very  valiant,  Mr  Moseley  I" 

'^  Oh,  as  brave  as  Cmsar,"  answered  John,  carelessly,  in  a  way 
that  was  not  quite  free  from  irony. 

Grace,  whose  burning  cheek  showed  but  too  plainly  that 
praise  from  John  Moseley  was  an  incense  too  powerful  for  her 
resistance,  now  sank  back  behind  some  of  the  company  endeav- 
oring to  conceal  the  tears  that  almost  gushed  from  her  eyes. 
Denbigh  was  a  silent  spectator  of  the  whole  scene,  and  he  now 
considerately  observed,  that  he  had  lately  seen  an  improvement 
which  would  obviate  the  difficulty  Mr;  Moseley  had  expen* 
onced.     John  turned  to  the  speaker,  and  they  were  soon  en- 
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gaged  in  tlia  difiCBssion  of  curbs  and'buckles^  wken  the  tilbnry 
of  Gobnel  f^erton  drove  to  the  door,  contaiiiing  himself  and 
his  fnend^  the  captain.  .  ^      .  . 

The  bride  undoubtedly  received  congratulations  that  day 
more  sincere  than  those  which  were  now  offered,  but  none 
were  delivered  in  a  more  graoeful  and  in^inoating  manner  than 
the  complimeBts  ^irhich  fell  from  Colonel  Egerton.  He  passed 
round  tho  room,  ^)eaking  to  his  acquaintances,  until  he  arrived 
at  the  chair  of  Jane,  who  was  seated  n&xi  her  annt.  Here  he 
stopped,  and^  glancing  his  eye  round,  and  sahitmg  with  bows 
and  smiles  the  remainder  of  the  party,  he  appeared  fixed  at  the 
centre  of  .all  attraction.  .  . 

^^  There. is  a.gpntlieman  X  think  I  have  never  seen  before,"  he 
observed  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  casting  his  »eyes  on  (Denbigh,  whose 
back  was  toward,  him,' in  disooorse  with  Mr.  Benfield. 
'.  .'^  It;  is  Mr.  Denbigh,  of  whom  you  beard  ils  speak,"  repKed 
Mr&  Wi^on.  iWhile  she  spoke,  Denbigh  fecedthem.  Egerton 
started  iis  he  caoght  a  view  <^  his  face^  and  seemed  to-  gaze  on 
the  countenance  which  .was  o|>en  to  his  inspection  with  sat  ear- 
nestnesa  that  ahowed  aninterest  of  some  kind^  but  of  a*  nature 
titatwas  inex{dicable  to  mis.iWilson,  who  was  the  only  observer 
of  this -singular  recogxniion;  for'saeh  it  evidently  was.  All  was 
npw  natural:  in  the  colonel  fi>r  the  montent ;  hia  color  sensibly 
changed,  an,d  there  was  an  expi«seicm  of  doabt  in  his  face^  It 
might  be  fear,  it  might  be  horror,  It  might  be  a  strong  aiversion ; 
it  clearly  was  not  love.  Emily  sat  byher  aantj  and  Denbigh 
approached  them,  making  a  cheerful^  remark.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  .colonel  to  aTioidi  htm  had:  he  'Wi&hed  it,  and  he  kept  his 
ground,  i -Mrs.:  Wilson  thought  she  would  ^7  the  experiment 
of  an  introduction. 

*^Golonel  Egerton— ^Mr.  Denbigh."  '     > 

..  Botii  gentlemen  bowed,  but  nothing' atriking  was-  seen  in  the 
deportoent  of .  either.  The  colonel,  who  was  not  exactly  at 
ease,  said  hastily— r 

^  Mr.  Denbigh  is  or  has  been  in  the  army,  I  believe." 
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Denbigh  was  new  taken  hj  suiprbo  in  his  tvom.    He  cart  a 
took  on  Egertan  of  jfiatedand  settled  meaning;  then  eatelesslj 
observed,  Imt  Mill  a«if;re<)«ttnng  an  answieP!^ 
.   '^I  iun  yet;  but  I  do  aotrecolteet.  having  b«d  the ^plenaote 
of  meeting  with  Colonel  Egerton  on  service." 

^^.  Yow:  coantenaiiee  is  familiar,  sir,?  re][>Uefd  the  Colonel,  cold- 
ly; ^bat  at  this  moment  I  cannot  tax  my  memory' wilth  the 
place  of  our  meeting,  though  one  sees  so.  many  straiige  fteea  in 
a  campaign,  thai  they  come  and  go  like  shadows."  /    -  < 

He  then  changed  the  conversation.  It  was. son^e  dme,  how* 
ever,  befcirO  either  gentleman  entirely  recovered  his  ease,  and 
many  days  elapsed  ere:  any;  thing  like  intercourse  passed  bo^ 
tween  them.  Th6  colonel  attached  himself  during  this  vi^it  to 
Jane,  wiih  oe<^onal  notices  of  the  Misses  Jar\is,  who  began*  to 
manifest  sympt6m9  of  uneasiness  «t: the  decided;  {^reference-he 
showed  to  A;  lady  tiiey  now  chofteto/  look  upon,  in  some  meas^ 
ore,  ftsa-rivaL  ..-.       •  .. .  .-^   .  t'  '..-  ■"  .li 

Mrs.  Wilson  and  .her  charge*  on  the  other  hand,  were  entev' 
lained  by  the  oonvecsation  of  Ghatterton  f^nd  Denbigh^  :r^eved 
by  Qcca^nal.^uilUes  fffm  ibo  lively  John*  ;  There  was  some- 
thing in.l^e  pet»on  aiid Jnanliers  of  BenUgk  that  insensibly 
attracted  those  whom  'diance  ihtew  in  his  iray.  His  £ice  was 
not  strikingly  handsome,  but  it  ii!as  noble;  a.nd  when  he  smiled, 
(N*  wias  much  animated,  it  ihvariaUy  oonununicated  a.spark  of 
his  own  enthusiasm  to  the  beholder.  His.  figure  was  faultless  ( 
his  air  and  manner,  if  less  easy  than  those  of  Colonel  Egertou, 
were  more  sincere  and  ingenuous;  his  breeding  was.  clearly 
h^er;  his  r^pect  for  others  rather  bordering  on  the  old 
school.  But  in  his  voice  there  Existed  a  charm  which  would 
make  him,  when  he  spoke,  to  a  female  ear,  almost  resistless :  it 
was  soft,  deep,  melodious,  and  winning. 

^  Baronet,"  said  the  rector,  looking  with  a  smile  toward  his 
son  and  daughter,  ^'  I  love  to  see  my  children  happy,  and  Mrs. 
Ives  threatens  a  divorce  if  I  go  on  in  the  mar  ner  I  have  com- 
menced.    She  says  I  desert  her  for  Bolton." 
B 
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**  Why,  doctor,  if  our  'wives  conspire  against  us,  and  prevent 
our  enjoying  a  comfortable  dish  of  tea  with  Clara,  or  a  glass  oi 
wine  with  Frank,  we  must  call  in  the  higher  authorities  as  um* 
pires.  What  say  you,  sister  ?  Is  a  parent  to  desert  his  child  in 
any  case  ?" 

<*  My  opinion  is,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  a  smile,  yet  speakiu^ 
with  emphasis,  'Hhat  a  parent  is  not  to  desert  a  child,  in  any 
case  or  in  any  manner." 

"Do  you  hear  that,  my  Lady  Moseley?"  cried  the  good- 
humored  baronet. 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  my  Lady  Chatterton  f*  echoed  John,  who 
had  just  taken  a  seat  by  Grace,  when  her  mother  approached 
them. 

'^  I  hear  it,  but  do  not  see  the  application,  Mr.  Moseley." 

"No,  my  lady  I  Why,  there  is  the  honorable  Miss  Chattel- 
ton  almost  dying  to  play  a  game  of  her  &vorite  chess  with  Mr. 
Denbigh.  She  has  beaten  us  all  but  him,  and  her  triumph  wiU 
not  be  complete  until  she  has  him,  too,  at  her  feet" 

And  as  Denbigh  politely  offered  to  meet  the  challenge,  the 
board  was  produced,  and  the  parties  were  seated.  Lady  Chat- 
terton stood  leaning  over  her  daughter's  chair — ^with  a  view, 
however,  to  prevent  any  of  those  consequences  she  was  gen- 
erally fond  of  seeing  result  from  this  amusement ;  every  meas- 
ure taken  by  this  prudent  mother  being  literally  governed  by 
judicious  calculation. 

"  Umph  1"  thought  John,  as  he  viewed  the  players,  while  list- 
ening with  pleasure  to  the  opinions  of  Grace,  who  had  recovered 
her  composure  and  spirits — ^"Eate,  after  all,  has  played  one 
game  without  using  her  feet." 

\ 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Tew  days  of  a  fortnight  flew  swiftly  by,  daring  which  Mrs, 
Wilson  suffered  Emily  to  give  Clara  a  week,  having  first  ascer- 
tained that  Denbigh  was  a  settled  resident  at  the  rectory,  and 
thereby  not  likely  to  be  oftener  at  the  house  of  Francis  than  at 
the  Hall,  where  he  was  a  frequent  and  welcome  guest,  both  on 
his  own  account  and  as  a  friend  of  Doctor  Ives.  Emily  had 
returned,  and  she  brought  the  bride  and  groom  with  her;  when 
one  evening  as  they  were  pleasantly  seated  at  their  various 
amusements,  with  the  ease  of  old  acquaintances,  Mr.  Haughton 
entered.  It  was  at  an  hour  rathet  unusual  for  his  visits ;  and. 
throwing  down  his  hat,  after  making  the  usual  inquiries,  he  be- 
gan  without  preface : 

^^I  know,  good  people,  you  are  all  wondering  what  has 
brought  me  out  this  time  of  night ;  but  the  truth  is,  Lucy  has 
coaxed  her  mother  to  persuade  me  into  a  ball  in  honor  of  the 
times.  So,  my  lady,  I  have  consented ;  and  my  wife  and  daugh- 
ter have  been  buying  up  all  the  finery  in  B ,  by  the  way,  I 

suppose,  of  anticipating  their  friends.  There  is  a  regiment  of 
foot  conie  into  barracks  within  fifteen  miles  of  us,  and  to-mor- 
row I  must  beat  up  for  recruits  among  the  officers — ^girls  arc 
never  wanting  on  such  occasions." 

"  Why,"  cried  the  baronet,  "  you  are  growing  young  again, 
my  friend." 

^  No,  Sir  Edward,  but  my  daughter  is  young,  and  life  has  so 
many  cares,  that  I  am  willing  she  should  get  rid  of  as  many  as 
she  can  at  my  expense." 

*^  Surely  you  would  not  wish  her  to  dance  them  away,"  said 
Mrs.  Wilson.     ^'  Such  relief,  I  am  afraid,  will  prove  temporary." 
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"  Do  you  disapprove  of  dancing,  ma'am  ?"  said  Mr.  Haughtcn, 
who  held  her  opinions  in  great  respect,  as  well  as  a  little  di'cad. 

"  I  neither  approve  nor  disapprove  of  it.  Jumping  up  and 
down  is  innocent  enough  in  itself,  and,  if  it  must  be  done,  it  is 
well  it  were  done  gracefully.  As  for  the  accompaniments  of 
dancing,  I  say  nothing — ^what  do  you  say,  Doctor  Ives  f ' 

"  To  what,  my  dear  madana  f 

"To  dancing."        ;    .  1      * 

"Ob,  let  the  girls  dance,  if  they  enjoy  it,"     " 

^*I  am  glad'you  thidk  sp,  dcKitor,'' crkd  tliie .de%bi;ed  M& 
Haugbtojn^  "I  was  afr^iid  I  recoUecled  your  advising: ypur  son 
^ever  to  dance  nor  to  play  ftt  g$mea  of  c)ban$0."  r        .      , 

"  You  thought  right,  iny  friend,",  said  itbe  doctor,  laying  down 
his  newspaper ;  '^  I  did  give  tbatMncelto  Fmnk,  whom!  you  wiH 
please  to  remember  is  now  rector  of  Bolton.  I  do  sot  object 
to  dancmg.as  not  innocent  in  itjielf,  or  aa  inn  el^ant  exerciae; 
but  it  is»  Uke  drinking,  generaQy  carried  to  excess.  'N6Wy  as  a 
Christian,  I  am  opposed  to  all  exeessea;  tbe  miisic  an'i  company 
lead  to  intemperance  in  the  recreation,  and  they  often  .induce 
neglect  of  duties^ — but  bo  may  any  thing  ds^.'^ 

"I  like  a  game  6f  whist,  doctor,  greatly,"  said  Mr.  Haugh- 
tbn ;  "but  observing  that  you  never  play,  and  recollecfing  your 
advice  to  Mr.  Francis,  I  have  forbidden  cards  when,  you  are  my 
guest."  .     "      :       ; 

"I  thank  you  for  thie  compliment,  good  sir^"  replied  the  doc- 
tor^ "with  a  smile ;  "  etill  I  would  much  rather  see  you  play  cai^ds 
than  hear  you  talk  scandal,  as  you  sometimes  do." 

"  Scandal  1"  echoed  Mr.  Haughtbn. 

"Ay,  scandal,"  said  the  doctor,  coolly,  "such  as  the  rematk 
you  made  the  last  time,  which  was  only  yesterday,  I  called  to 
see  ybUi  Y«u  accused  Sir.  Edward  of  being  wrong'  in  letting 
that  poacher  off  so  easily ;  the  baronet,  you  said,. did  not  shoot 
himself,  and  did  not  know  how  to  prize  game  as  he  ought" 
■  "  Scandal,  doctor — do  you  call  that  scandal  ?  Why,  I  told 
Sir  Edward  so  himself,  two  or  three  times.'' 
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^1  know  you  did,  and'tlxai  was  rude.'' 

'VBade!:  I  hope  sincerelj  Sir  Edward  has  pot  no  such  con* 
ttmction'onitf 

The  haronet  smiled  Mndlj,  and  shook  his  head. 

'*  Because  the  baronet  chboses  to  forgive  yonv  offences,  it 
does  not  alter  their  nature,"  said  the  doctor,  gravely :  '*  no,  you 
must  repent  and  amend;  yon  impeached  his  motives  for  doing 
ft  behevdent  act,  and  that  I  call  scandal."  ;    : 

^Wfay,  doctor,  I  wisis  angry  the  fellow  should  be  let  loose; 
he  is  a  pest  to  all  the  game  in  the  county^  and  every  sportsman 
will  tell  you  so.  Here,  Mr.  Mpsdey,  you  know  Jackson,  the 
poacher?" 

'^Ohi  a  poacher  is  an  intolerable  wretch!"  cried  Captain 
Jarvis. 

"Oh I  a  poacher,"  echoed  John,  looking  drolly  at  Emilys— 
'^  hang  all  poachers  r 

"  Poacher  or  no  poacher,  does  not  alter  the  scandal,"  said  the 
doctor;  "Now  let  me  tell  you,  good  sir,  I  would  rather  play 
at  fiffy  games  of  whist  than  make  one  such  speech,  unless  in- 
deed it  interfered  with  my  duties.  Now,  sirj  with  your  leave, 
rU  ezplidn  myself  as  to  my  son.  Theile  is  an  artificial;  levity 
about  dancing  that  adds  to  the  dignity  of  no  man ;  from  some 
it  may  detract  A  clergyman,  for  instance,^  is  supposed  to  h)Eive 
other  things  to  do ;  and  it  might  hurt  him  in  the  b^nnions  of 
those  with  whom  his  influence  is  necessary,  and  impair  his  use- 
fulness: therefore  a  clergyman  should  never  dance..  In  the 
same  way  with  cards:  they  are  the  common  instruments  of 
gambling,  and  an  odium  is  attached  to  them  on  that  accoant. 
Women  and  clergymen  must  respect  the  prejudices  of  mankind 
in  some  cases,  or: lose  their  influence  in  society." 
.  "I  did  hope  to  have^  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  doctor" 
said  Mr.  Haughton,  hesitatingly. 

"  And  if  it  will  give  you  pleasure,"  cried  the  rectc  r,  **  you 
shall  have  it  with  ail  my  heart,  good  sir ;  it  would  be  a  greater 
evfl  to  wound  the  feelings  of  such  a  neighbor  as  Mr.  Haughton, 
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tlian  to  sliow  my  face  once  at  a  ball"  And,  rising,  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  other  kindly.  '^  Both  your  scan- 
dal and  mdeness  are  easily  forgiven;  bat  I  wished  to  show 
you  the  common  error  of  the  world,  which  has  attached  odium 
to  certain  things,  while  it  charitably  overlooks  others  of  a  more 
1  einons  natnre." 

Mr.  Haughton,  who  had  at  first  been  a  little  staggered  with 
the  attack  of  the  doctor,  recovered  himself^  and,  laying  a  hand- 
ful of  notes  on  the  table,  hoped  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  everybody.  The  invitation  was  generally  accepted,  and 
the  worthy  man  departed,  happy  if  his  friends  did  but  come, 
and  were  pleased. 

"  Do  you  dance,  Miss  Moseley  ?"  inquiitid  Denbigh  of  Emily, 
as  he  sat  watching  her  graceful  movements  in  netting  a  purse 
for  her  father. 

"  Oh,  yes !  the  doctor  said  nothing  of  us  girls,  you  know.  I 
suppose  he  thinks  we  have  no  dignity  to  lose." 

*^  Admonitions  are  generally  thrown  away  on  young  ladies 
when  pleasure  is  in  the  question,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  look 
of  almost  paternal  affection. 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  seriously  disapprove  of  it  in  moderation," 
said  Mrs.  Wilson. 

^^  That  depends,  madam,  upon  circumstances.  If  it  is  to  be 
made  subsidiary  to  envy,  malice,  coquetry,  vanity,  or  any  other 
such  little  lady-like  accomplishment,  it  certainly  had  better  be 
let  alone*  But  in  moderation,  and  with  the  feelings  of  my  little 
pet  here,  I  should  be  cynical,  indeed,  to  object" 

Denbigh  appeared  lost  in  his  own  ruminations  during  this 
dialogue ;  and  as  the  doctor  ended,  he  turned  to  the  curtain 
who  was  overlooking  a  game  of  chess  between  the  colonel  and 
Jane  (of  which  the  latter  had  become  remarkably  fond  of  late, 
playing  with  her  hands  and  eyes  instead  of  her  feet),  and  in- 
quired the  name  of  the  corps  in  barracks  at  F r. 

"  The th  foot,  sir,"  replied  the  captain,  haughtily,  who 

neither  respected  him,  owing  to  his  want  of  consequence,  nor 
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lOved  liim,  from  the  .manner  in  which  Emily  lUtened  to  his  conr 
versation. 

"Will  Miss  Moseley  forgive  a  bold  request?"  said  Denbigh, 
with  some  hesitation. 

Emily  looked  up  from  her  work  in  silence,  bat  utith  some 
iitile  batterings  at  the  heart. 

"The  honor  of  her  hand  for  the  first  dance,"  continued  Den- 
bigh, observing  she  was  in  expectation  that  he  would  proceed. 

Emily  laughingly  said,  "  Certainly,  Mr.  Denbigh,  if  you  can 
submit  to  the  degradation." 

The  London  papers  now  eame  in,  and  most  of  the  gentlemen 
sat  down  to  their  perusal  The  colonel,  however,  replaced  the 
men  for  a  second  game,  and  Denbigh  still  kept  his  place  beside 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  niece.  The  maunders,  the  sentiments,  the 
whole  exterior  of  this  gentleman  were  such  as  both  the  taste 
and  judgment  of  the  aunt  approved  of;  ais  qualities  were  those 
which  insensibly  gained  on  the  heart;  and  yet  Mrs.  Wilson  no- 
ticed, with  a  slight  uneasiness,  the  very  evident  satisfaction  her 
niece  took  in  his  society.  In  Doctor  Ives  she  had  great  confi- 
dence, yet  Doctor  Ives  was  a  fiiend,  and  probably  judged  him 
favorably ;  and  again,  Doctor  Ives  was  not  to  suppose  he  was 
introducing  a  candidate  for  the  hand  of  Emily  in  every  gentle- 
man he  brought  to  the  Hall.  Mrs.  Wilson  had  seen  too  often 
the  ill  ccmsequences  of  trusting  to  impressions  rece'.ved  from 
inferences  of  companionship,  not  to  know  the  only  safe  way 
was  to  judge  for  ourselves.  The  opinions  of  others  might  be 
partial — might  be  prejudiced ;  and  many  an  improper  connec- 
tion had  been  formed  by  listening  to  the  sentiments  of  those 
who  spoke  without  interest,  and  consequently  without  examino" 
tion.  Not  a  few  matches  are  made  by  this  idle  commendation 
of  others,  uttered  by  those  who  are  respected,  and  which  are 
probably  su^ested  more  by  a  desire  to  please  than  by  reflec- 
tion or  even  knowledge.  In  short,  Mrs.  Wilson  knew  that,  as 
our  happiness  chiefly  interests  ourselves,  so  it  was  to  ourselves, 
or  to  those  few  whose  interest  was  equal  to  our  own,  we  could 
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only  trast  those  important  iiKjiliries  necessary  to  establish  a  per 
manent  opinion  of  character.  With  Doctor  Ives  her  commani- 
cations  on  eabjects  of  duty  wet^  freqaent  and  confidiag  ;<  and, 
although  she  sometimes  thoaght  his  benevoienee  disposed  him 
t^  be  rather  too  lenient  tothie  fauHs  of  mankind,  she  entertained 
a  profound  respect  for  his  judgment  It  had  great  influoikoe 
with  hfif,  if  it  were  not  always  conclusive.'  She  determined, 
therefote,  to  hate  an  early  conversation  withhW  on  the  subject 
ao  near  her  heart,  and  be  in  a  great-measate  reg«ikted  by  his 
answers  in  the  steps  to  be  immediately  taken..  Bveiy  day* gave 
her  what  she  thought  melancholy  proof  of  the.ill  cotiAequences 
of  neglecting  a  duty,  in  the  increasing  intimacy  of  Colonel 
Egerton  and  Jane.       '  - 

^  Here,  aunt,''  cried  John,  as  he  ran  ovet  a '  paper^  **  is  a  ^ra- 
graphTelalang  to  your  finrorite^youth,  oi*r  tnisty  and' well-beloved 
eonsin  the  Earl  of  Pendennyss."    . 

'^Read  it,''  said  Mrs.  1iVil8on,'with  an  interest  his  name  ne^er 
Csiiled  to  excite. 

**  <'We  noticed  to-day  the  eqnipage  of  the  gallant  Lord  Pen- 
dennysa  before  the  gates  of  Annatadale  ^koase,  and  understand 
the  noble  eati  is  last  from  Bolton  castle,  Northamptonshire.' " 

^  A  very  important  &ct,"  said  Captain  Jarvis,  >  sarcastically. 
'^  (Jdlonel  ]^ertoti '  atid  myself  got  as  far  as  ^the-village,'  to  pay 
bm  respects  to  him,  when  we  heard  he  had;  gone  on  to 
town.^*-  •..■•'..      .   :  .  .. 

•  *<  The  earl's  character^  both  'as  a  man  and  » i^oldier,"  observed 
the  colonel,  '^  gives  him  a  <;}aim  to  our  attentions  that  his  rank 
Wonld  not :  on  that  account  we  would  <haveci^led." 

"Brother,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,-  ^* you' Would  oblige  me  greatly 
by  asking  his  lordship  to  wai^e  ceremony.  Hi^  viaksi  to  Botton 
castle  will  probably  be  fi^eqnent,  now  we  have  peace;  and  the 
owner  is  so  much  from  home,  th*t  we  may  never  dee'him  with- 
out some  such 'invitation.''      •  • » 

t  "  Do  you  want  him  as  a  husband  fot  Emily  f'  cried  J^olm,  as 
he  gayly  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  his  sister.  i       : 
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Mn.  Wilson  smiled  at  an  obsenradom  which  reminded  her  of 
one  of  her  romantic  wishes ;  and,  as  she  raised  her  head  to  ropiy 
in  the  same  tone,  met  the  eye  of  Denbigh  fixed  on  her  with*  an 
expression  that  kept  her  silent.  ^  This  is  teally  an  incompre- 
hensible jonng  man  id  some  Tespects,"'  thought  the  canlioas 
widow,  his  stflfftling  looks  on  the  introdnction  ta  this  colonel 
oroMing  hep  mind  at  the  same  time  \  and^  obsehring  the  doctor 
opemng  the  door  that  led  to  the  baronet's  libmry,  Mis.  Wilson, 
who  generaUy  acted  as  soon  as  she  had  decided,  followed  him. 
As  their  conyersations  were  known  often  to  relate  to  the  little 
offices  of  eharity  in  which  they  both  delighted;  the-  movement 
excited  no  surprise,  and  she  entered  jl^e  Efarary  with  the  doctor 
nnistermpted. 

"^Doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,.'  impatient  to  proceed  ttf  the 
point,  ^'  yon  know  my  maxim, '  Prevenlaon  is  better  than  cme.' 
IMsjormg  friend  of  yours  is  very  interesting^" 

*^Do  you  feel  yoorsetf  in  danger?''  said  the  rector,  -smiHng. 

^  Not  very  imminent,"  replied  the  lady,  lai^hing  good-na- 
tuzedly;  Seating  herself  she  coodnned,  '^  Who  is  he,  and  who 
was  his  &ther,  if  I  may  ask?^^ 

^*Oeoige  Denl)igh,  madam,  both  father  and  son,"  said  the 
doctor,  gravely.     .         ^ 

*^  Ah,  doctor,  I  am  fdtnoBt  tempted  to  wish  Frank  had  been  a 
girl'   ;Yoa  know  ivhbt  I  wish  to  ileam.^^ 

'^Paty oar  questions  in  order,  dear  madam,"  said  the  doctor, 
in  &  kind  manner,  ^  and  they  shall'  be  answered." 

^'Uispiinciplcifsf' i        • 

^  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  are  good.  His  acts,  as  they 
have  cotne  to  my  notice,  are  highly  meritorious,  and  I  hope 
they  originated  in  proper  motives.  I  have  seen  but  little  of 
him  of  late  years,  however,  and  on  this  head  you  are  nearly  as 
good  a  judge  as  myself.  His  filial  piety,"  said  the  doctor,  dash- 
bg  a  tear  from  his  eye,  and  speaking  with  fervor,  "  was  lovely." 

*'  His  temper — ^his  disposition  ?" 

'^His  temper  is  under  great  command,  although  naturally  ar- 
958 
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dent;  Lis  disposition  eminently  benevolent  toward  his  fellow- 
creatures." 

"  His  connections  f 

"  Suitable,"  said  the  doctor,  gravely. 

His  fortune  was  of  but  little  moment.  Emily  would  be  am- 
ply provided  for  all  the  customary  necessaries  of  her  station ; 
and,  thanking  the  divine,  Mrs,  Wilson  returned  to  the  parlor, 
easy  in  mind,  and  determined  to  let  things  take  their  own  coarse 
for  a  time,  but  in  no  degree  to  relax  the  vigilance  of  her  obser* 
vation. 

On  her  return  to  the  room,  Mrs.  Wilson  observed  Denbigh 
approach  Egerton,  and  ent^r  into  conversation  of  a  general  nar 
ture.  It  was  the  first  time  any  thing  more  than  unavoidable 
courtesies  had  passed  between  them.  The  colonel  appeared 
slightly  uneasy  under  lus  novel  situation ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  companion  showed  an  anxiety  to  be  on  a  more  friend: 
ly  footing  than  heretofore.  There  was  something  mysterious 
in  the  feelings  manifested  by  both  these  gentlemen  that  greatly 
puzzled  the  good  lady;  and,  from  its  complexion,  she  feared 
one  or  the  other  was  not  entirely  free  from  censure.  It  could 
not  have  been  a  quarrel,  or  their  names  would  have  been  famil- 
iar to  each  other.  They  had  both  served  in  Spain,  she  knew, 
and  excesses  were  often  committed  by  gentlemen  at  a  distance 
from  home  their  pride  would  have  prevented  where  they  were 
anxious  to  miuntain  a  character.  Gambling,  and  a  few  other 
prominent  vices,  floated  through  her  imagination,  until,  wearied 
of  conjectures  where  she  had  no  data,  and  supposing,  after  all, 
it  might  be  only  her  imagination,  she  turned  to  more  pleasant 
reflections 
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Thx  bright  eyes  of  Emily  Moselej  unconsciously  wandered 
found  the  brilliant  assemblage  at  Mr.  Haughton's,  as  she  took 
her  seat,  in  search  of  her  partner.    The  rooms  were  filled  with 

scarlet  coats,  and  belles  from  the  little  town  of  F ;  and  if 

the  company  were  not  the  most  select  imagiikable,  it  was  dis- 
posed to  enjoy  the  passing  moment  cheerfully  and  in  lightness 
of  heart  Ere,  however,  she  could  make  out  to  scan  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  men,  young  Jarvis,  decked  in  the  fdll  robes  of 
his  dignity,  as  captain  in  the th  foot,^  approached  and  soli- 
cited the  honor  of  her  hand.  The  colonel  had  already  secured 
her  sister,  and  it  was  by  the  instigation  of  his  friend  that  Jarvis 
had  been  thus  early  in  his  application.  Emily  thanked  him,  and 
pleaded  her  engagement.  The  mortified  youth,  who  had  thought 
dancing  with  the  ladies  a  favor  conferred  on  them,  from  the 
anxiety  his  sister  always  manifested  to  get  partners,  stood  for  a 
few  moments  in  sullen  silence ;  and  then,  as  if  to  be  revenged 
on  the  sex,  he  determined  not  to  dance  the  whole  evening. 
Accordingly,  he  withdrew  to  a  room  appropriated  to  the  gen- 
tlemen, where  he  found  a  few  of  the  military  beaux,  keeping 
alive  the  stimulus  they  had  brought  with  them  from  the  mess- 
table. 

Clara  had  prudently  decided  to  comport  herself  as  became  a 
clergyman's  wife,  and  she  declined  dancing  altogether.  Cathe- 
rine Chatterton  was  entitled  to  open  the  ball,  as  superior  in 
years  and  rank  to  any  who  were  disposed  to  enjoy  the  amuse- 
ment. The  dowager,  who  in  her  heart  loved  to  show  her  airs 
upon  such  occasions,  had  chosen  to  be  later  than  the  rest  of  the 
family ;  and  Lucy  had  to  entreat  her  fatlier  to  have  patience 
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more  than  once  duriDg  the  interregnum  ir.  their  sports  created 
by  Lady  Chatterton's  fashion.  This  lady  at  length  appeared, 
attended  by  her  son,  and  followed  by  her  daughters,  ornamented 
in  all  the  taste  of  the  reigning  fashions.  Doctor  Ives  and  his 
wife,  who  came  late  from  choice,  soon  appeared,  accompanied 
by  their  guest,  and  the  dancing  commenced.  Denbigh  had 
thrown  aside  his  black  for  the  evening,  and,  as  he  approached 
to  claim  her  promised  hand,  Emily  thought  him,  if  hot  as  luind- 
some,  much  more  interesting  than  Colonel  Egerton,  who  jnst 
then  passed  them  while  leading  her  sister  to  the  set.  Emily 
ddnced  beautifully,  but  perfectly  like  a  lady,  ^b  did  Jsftie^  btft 
Denbigh j  although  graceful  in  his  movements  dnd  itt  tit&e;  kftew 
bat  little  of  the  art ;  and  but  fbr  tbe  assistatice  of  Ms  partnet, 
he  would  have  more  than  bnce  go»e  wrong  in  the  figure.  *  fie 
very  gravely  asked  her  opinion  of  his  peiformsknce  as  he  handed 
iier  to  a  chair,  and  she  laliighingly  told  him  Ms  movements^  were 
but  a  better  sort  of  mairch.  He  was  abont  to  reply,  when  Jar> 
vis  approached.  By  the  aid  of  a  pitit  6i  wifte  and 'hi*  own  re- 
flectibns,  the  youth  wrought  himislejf  into  something  of  a  passion, 
especially  as  he  saw  Denbigh  enter,  after  Emily  had  declined 
dancing  with  himself.  There  was  a  gentleman  in  the  corps  who 
unfortunately  whh  addicted  to  the  bottle,  and  he  had  listened 
on  Jarvis,  as  a  man  at  leisute,  to  keep  him  company.  TOne 
openeth  the  heatt ;  bnd  the  captain,  haHng  taken  a  peep  at  the 
dancers,  and  seen  the  dispositionof  affairs,  returned  to  his  bottle- 
companion,  bursting  with  the  indignity  offered  to  his  person. 
He  dropped  a  bint,  and  a  question  or  two  brought  the  whole 
grievance  forth. 

There  is  a  certain  set  of  men  iii  «very  servide  who  imbibe 
extravagant  notions  that  are  revolting  to  hiTmanity,  and  which 
too  often  prove  to  be  fatal  in  their  results.  Their  mordls  are 
never  correct^  and  the  little  they  have  set  loosely  abont  them. 
In  their  own  cases,  their  appeals  to  arms  are  not  always  so 
prompt;  but  in  that  of  their  friends,  their  perceptions  of  honoi 
are  intuitively  keen,  and  their  inflexibility  in  preserving  it  frodi 
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reproach  unbending;  and  inch  is  the  weakness  of  mankind-^ 
theit  tenderness  oh  pomts  where  the  nicer  feelings  of  a  soldier 
are  involved— ^-that  these  machines  of  castom,  these  thennonie- 
tetB  gitulnated  to  the  scale  of  false  honor,  nsnrp  the  place  of 
reason  and  benevolence,  and  become  'too  often  the  arl'iters  of 
tife  and  death  to  a  whole  corps.  Such,  then,  was  the  confidant 
to  i^hotn  Janrbcommtinicated  the  eabse  x>f  his  disgust^  and  the 
oontequenees  may  easily  be'  imagined.  As  he  passed  Emily 
and  Denbigh,  he  4ihrew  a  h>ok  of  fieroenesft  at  the  latter,  which 
^  meant  as  an  indication  of.  his:  hostile  intentions.  It  was  lost 
on  his  rival,  who  at  that  moment  was  filled  with  paission^  of  a 
very  different  kind  from  those  which  Captain 'Jarvis  thought 
agitiited  hla  own  boaom;  for  had  his  new  friend  let  him  alone, 
the  taptaan  wdi^  hare  gone  qnieUy  homey  and  gone:  to  sleep. 

>*Bave  you  ever  fought?*'  said  Cajptain  Digby  coolly  to  his 
Cdmplttiion,  as  they  seated  themselves  in  his  fiiither's  parl<»*, 
whither  they  had  retired  to  make  their  arrangements  for  the 
following  morning; 
:  «  Yes,"  said  Jarvi8,with  a  stcqpiid  look,  "I  tbught  once  with 
Tom' 'Balliday,' at  school." 

'  ''At  school!  My  dear  friend,  yoti  commenced  young  in- 
deed^*^  laid  XMgby,  helping  himself  to  another  giass«,  •  i^'^And 
how  did  tit  end  r 

"Oh!  Tom^gotthe  better,  and  so  I  cri^d,  enough,"  said  Jar- 
yiis,  irorlily.  .        .  / 

"Enoi^fa]  I  hope  you  did  not  flinch,"  eyeing  him  kecnFy. 
**  Where  were  you  hit  ?" 

"He  hit  me  all  over." 

'^  AU  over  I  The  d-— 1 !  Did  you  use  snudl  shot?  How  did 
yon  fight P'  .       .  .;  ; 

"  With  ftatft,"'  said  Jarvis^  yawning* 

Hi^  companion^  seeing  how  matters  were,  rang  for  his  servant 
to  put  Mm  to  bed,  remaining  himself  an  hour  longer  to  finish 
Ih^  bottle.  : 

^^h  after  Jarvis  had  given  Denbigh  the  look  big  with  hie 
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intendod  vengeance,  Colonel  I^rton  approached  Emily,  aak 
ing  pennission  to  present  Sir  Herbert  Nicholson,  the  lieatensnt 
colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  a  gentleman  who  was  ambitious  of 
the  honor  of  her  acquaintance ;  a  particular  friend  of  his  own. 
Emilj  gracefully  bowed  her  assent.  Soon  after,  turning  her 
eyes  on  Denbigh,  who  had  been  speaking  to  her  at  the  moment, 
she  saw  him  looking  intently  on  the  two  soldiers,  who  were 
making  their  way  through  the  crowd  to  the  place  where  she 
sat.  He  stammered,  said  something  she  could  not  understand, 
and  precipitately  withdrew ;  and,  although  both  she  and  her 
aunt'  sought  his  figure  in  the  gay  throng  that  flitted  around 
them,  he  was  seen  no  more  thsUi  evening. 

^  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Denbigh  ?"  said  Emily  to  her 
partner,  after  looking  in  vain  to  find  his  person  in  the  crowd. 

'^ Denbigh!  Denbigh!  I  have  known  one  or  two  of  that 
name,"  replied  the  gentleman.  "In  the  aimy  there  are  sev- 
eral." 

"  Yes,"  said  Emily,  musing,  **  he  is  in  the  army ;"  and,  look- 
ing up,  she  saw  her  <$ompanion  reading  her  countenance  with 
an  expression  that  brought  the  color  to  her  cheeks  with  a  glow 
that  was  painful.  Sir  Herbert  smiled,  and  observed  that  the 
room  was  warm.  Emily  acquiesced  in  the  remark,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  conscious  of  a  feeling  she  was  ashamed  to  have 
scrutinized,  and  glad  of  any  excuse  to  hide  her  confusion. 

''Grace  Ohatterton  is.  really  beautifid  to-night,"  whispered 
John  Moseley  to  his  sbter  Clara.  ''  I  have  a  mind  to  ask  her 
to  dance." 

''  Do,  John,"  replied  his  sister,  looking  with  pleasure  on  her 
beautiful  cousin,  who,  observing  the  movements  of  John  as  he 
drew  near  where  she  sat,  moved  her  &ce  on  each  side  rapidly, 
in  search  of  some  one  who  was  apparently  not  to  be  found. 
Her  breathing  became  sensibly  quicker,  and  John  was  on  the 
point  of  speaking  to  her,  as  the  dowager  stepped  in  between 
them.  There  is  nothing  so  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  a  man  as 
the  discovery  of  emotions  in  a  young  woman  excited  by  him- 
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self,  and  which  the  party  evidently  wishes  to  conceal ;  there  is 
nothing  so  touching^  so  sore  to  captivate ;  or,  if  it  seem  to  be 
affected,  so  sare  to  disgust. 

''Now,  Mr.  Moseley,^  cried  the  mother,  ''you  shall  not  ask 
Grace  to  dance  I  She  can  refuse  you  nothing,  and  she  has  been 
up  the  last  two  figures." 

"  Your  wishes  are  irredbtible,  Lady  Chatterton,"  said  John, 
coolly  turning  on  his  heeL  On  gaining  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  he  turned  to  reconnoitre  the  scene.  The  dowager  was 
fanning  herself  as  violently  as  if  she  had  been  up  the  last  two 
figures,  instead  of  her  daughter ;  while  Grace  sat  with  her  eyes 
fastened  on  the  floor,  paler  than  usual.  "  Grace,"  thought  the 
young  man,  "would  be  very  handsome — very  sweet — ^very — 
very  every  thing  that  is  agreeable,  if — if  it  were  not. for  Mother 
Chatterton."  He  then  led  out  one  of  the  prettiest  giils  in  the 
room. 

Colonel  Egerton  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  shine  in  a  ball-room. 
He  danced  gracefully  and  with  spirit ;  was  perfectly  at  home 
with  all  the  usages  of  the  best  society,  and  was  never  neglectful 
of  any  of  those  little  courtesies  which  have  their  charm  for  the 
moment ;  and  Jane  Moseley,  who  saw  all  those  she  loved  around 
her,  apparently  as  happy  as  herself,  found  in  her  judgment  or 
the  convictions  of  her  principles  no  counterpoise  against  the 
weight  of  such  attractions,  all  centred  as  it  were  in  one  effort  to 
please  herself.  His^  flattery  was  deep,  for  it  was  respectful ;  his 
tastes  were  her  tastes — his  opinions  her  opinions.  On  the  for- 
mation of  their  acquaintance  they  differed  on  some  trifling  point 
of  poetical  criticism,  and  for  nearly  a  month  the  colonel  had 
maintained  his  opinion  with  a  show  of  firmness ;  but  opportu* 
nities  not  wanting  for  the  discussion,  he  had  felt  constrained  to 
yield  to  her  better  judgment,  her  purer  taste.  The  conquest  of 
Colonel  £^rton  was  complete ;  and  Jane,  who  saw  in  his  atten- 
tions the  submission  of  a  devoted  heart,  began  to  look  forward 
to  the  moment  with  trembling  that  was  to  remove  the  thin  bar- 
rier that  existed  between  the  adulation  of  the  eyes  and  the  most 
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delioate  assiduity  to  plea^/and  tHe  opea  confidenoe  otd&chirtA 
ibrei  Jane  Moseley  liad  a  h^rt  to  love^  and  to  love  tftrongly ; 
her  danger  existed  in  her  imagination :  it  was  brilKant,  nnchast- 
ened  by  her  judgment — trehad  almost  said  unfettered  by  her 
principles;  Principles  mich  as  are  found  in  every-day  maxims 
and  rules  of  conduct  sufficient  to  restrain  her  within  the  bounds 
of  perfect  decorum  she  was  furnished  with  in  abundance;  but 
to  that  principle  which  wias  to  teach  her  submission  in  opposi- 
tion to  her  wishes — ^to  that  principle  that  could  alone  afford 
her  security  against  the  treachery  of  her  own  passions-Hshe  was 
an  utter  ^stranger. 

The  fiunily  of  Sir  Edward -w^re  among  the  first  to-  retire ;  and 
as  the  Chattertons  had  their  ^wn  carriage,  )hfrs.  Wilson  and  her 
charge  returned  alone  in  the  coach  of  the  former.  Emily,  .who 
had  been  rather  otit  <^  spirits  the  latter  part  of  the  evening, 
broke  the  silence  by  suddenly  obsendng — 

"  Colonel  Egerton  is,  or  soon  will  be,  a  perfect  hero !"      ' 

Her  aunt,  somewhat  suiprised,  both  with  the  abruptness  mid 

'  with  the  strength  of  the  remark,  inquired  her  meaning. 

^  Oh,  Jane  will  make  him  one,  whether  or  not." 

This  was  spoken  with  an  air  of  vexation  which  she  was  tiu- 

used  to,  and  Mrs.  Wikon  gravely  corrected  her  for  speaking  in 

a  disrespectful  manner  of  her  sisterT^one  whom  neither  her 

yeans  nor  situation  entitled  her  in  any  measnre  to  advise  or 

control.    There  waa  an  impropriety  in  judging  so  near  and  dear 

a  relation'  harshly,  even  in  thought;    Emily  pressed  the  hand 

of  her  aunt,  and  tremulously  acknowledged  her  error;  ibut  she 

added  that  she  felt  a  momentaryirritation  at  the  idea  of 'a  man  of 

Colonel  Egerton's  character  gaining  the  command  over:  feelings 

such  as  her  sister  possessed^    Mrs.  Wilson  kissed  the  •cheek  of  her 

niece,  while  she  inwardly  acknowledged  the  probablotmth  of  the 

very  remark  she  had  thought  it  :her  duty  to  censure.     That  the 

imagination  c€  Jane  wonld  su^pply  her  lover  with  those  ^alities 

she  most  honored  herself,  she  believed  was  taken  as  a  matter  of 

oourse ;  and  tiiat  when  the  veil  she  had  helped  to  throw  before 
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her  own  eyes  was  retnored,  she  wonld  ceaso  to  respect,  and  (A 
course  cease  to  love  bim,  when  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil,  she 
greatly  feared.  But  in  the  approaching  fate  of  Jane  she  daw 
new  canse  to  call  forth  her  own  activity.-' 

Emily  Moseley  had  just  completed  her  eighteenth  year,  and 
was  gifted  by  nature  with  a  vivacity  and  ardency  of  fbeling  that 
gave  ^  heighteiied  zest  to>  the  enjoyments  of  that  happy  age. 
She  was  artless,  but  intelligent;  chie^rful,  with  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  piety ;  and  uniform  in  her  practice  of 
all  the  important  duties.  The  unwearied  exertions  of  her  aunt, 
fuded  by  her  own  quickness  of  perception,  had  made  her^ftmil- 
iar  with  the  attainments  suitable  to  her  ser  atid  years:  For 
music  she  had  no  taste ;  and  the  time  which  would  have  been 
thrown  away  in  endeavoring-  to  cultivftte  a  talent  shei  did-  not 
possess,  was  dedicated,  tmder  the  discreet  guidance  of  her  aunt, 
to  works  which  had  a  tendency  both  to  qualify  her  for  the 
duties  of  this  life,  and  fit  her  for  that  which  comes  hereafter. 
It  might  bo  said  Emily  Moseley  had  never  read  a  book  that 
contained  a  sentiment  or  inculcated  an  opinion  improper  for 
her  sex  or  dangerous  to  her  morals ;  and  it  was  not  difiBcult  for 
those  who  knew  the  fact,  to  fancy  they  could  perceive  the  con- 
sequences in  her  guileless  countenance  and  innocent  deport- 
ment. Her  looks,  her  actions,  her  thoughts,  wore  as  much  of 
nature  as  the  discipline  of  her  well-regulated  mind  and  softened 
manners  could  admit.  In  person  she  was  of  the  middle  size, 
exquisitely  formed,  graceful  and  elastic  in  her  step — without, 
however,  the  least  departure  from  her  natural  movements ;  her 
eye  was  a  dark  blue,  with  an  expression  of  joy  and  intelligence : 
at  times  it  seemed  all  soul,  and  again  all  heart ;  her  color  was 
rather  high,  but  it  varied  with  every  emotion  of  her  bosom ; 
her  feelings  were  strong,  ardent,  and  devoted  to  those  she 
loved.  Her  preceptress  had  never  found  it  necessary  to  repeat 
an  admonition '  of  any  kind,  since  her  arrival  at  years  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  right  and  the  wrong. 

**  I  wish,"  said  Doctor  Ives  to  his  wife,  the  evening  his  son 
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had  asked  their  permission  to  address  Clara,  '*  Francis  had 
chosen  my  little  Emily." 

**  Clara  is  a  good  girl,"  replied  his  wife.  *<  She  is  so  mild, 
so  affectionate,  that  I  donbt  not  she  will  make  him  happy 
Frank  might  have  done  worse  at  the  Hall." 

'^  For  himself  he  has  done  well,  I  hope,"  said  the  father ;  '^  a 
yonng  woman  of  Clara's  heart  may  make  any  man  happy :  but 
a  union  with  pnrity,  sense,  principles,  like  those  of  Emily,  woidd 
be  more — ^it  would  be  blissful." 

Mrs.  Ives  smiled  at  her  husband's  animation.  ''  You  remind 
me  more  of  the  romantic  youth  I  once  knew  than  of  the  grave 
divine.  There  is  but  one  man  I  know  that  I  could  wish  to 
give  Emily  to :  it  is  Lumley.  If  Lumley  sees  her,  he  will  woo 
her ;  and  if  he  woos,  he  will  win  her." 

'^  And  Lumley  I  believe  to  be  worthy  of  her,"  cried  tlic  roo^ 
lor,  now  taking  up  a  candle  to  retire  for  the  night. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

Tub  following  day  brought  a  largo  party  of  the  military  M' 
gcmU  to  the  Hall,  in  acceptance  of  the  baronet's  hospitable  in- 
vitation to  dinner.  Lady  Moseley  was  delighted ;  so  long  as 
her  husband's  or  her  children's  interest  had  demanded  a  sacri- 
fice of  her  love  of  society  it  had  been  made  without  a  sigh,  al- 
most without  a  thought.  The  ties  of  affinity  in  her  were  sacred; 
and  to  the  happiness,  the  comfort  of  those  in  which  she  felt  an 
interest,  there  were  few  sacrifices  of  her  own  propensities  she 
would  not  cheerfully  have  made :  it  was  this  very  love  of  her 
offspring  that  made  her  anxious  to  dispose  of  her  daughters  in 
wedlock.  Her  own  marriage  had  been  so  happy,  that  she  nat- 
urally concluded  it  the  state  most  likely  to  insure  the  happi- 
ness of  her  children ;  and  with  Lady  Moseley,  as  with  thousands 
of  others,  who,  averse  or  unequal  to  the  labors  of  investigation, 
jump  to  conclusions  over  the  long  line  of  connecting  reasons, 
marriage  was  marriage,  a  husband  was  a  husband.  It  is  true 
there  were  certain  indispensables,  without  which  the  formation 
of  a  connection  was  a  thing  she  considered  not  within  the  bounds 
of  nature.  There  must  be  fitness  in  fortune,  in  condition,  in 
education,  and  manners ;  there  must  be  no  glaring  evil,  although 
she  did  not  ask  for  positive  good.  A  professor  of  religion  her- 
self^ had  any  one  told  her  it  was  a  duty  of  her  calling  to  guard 
against  a  connection  with  any  but  a  Christian  for  her  girls,  she 
would  have  wondered  at  the  ignorance  that  would  embarrass 
the  mamage  state  with  feelings  exclusively  belonging  to  the  in- 
dividual Had  any  one  told  her  it  were  possible  to  give  her 
child  to  any  but  a  gentleman,  she  would  have  wondered  at  the 
want  of  feeling  that  could  devote  the  softness  of  Jane  or  Emily 
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to  the  association  with  radeness  or  vulgarity.  It  was  the  mis- 
fortnno  of  Lady  Moseley  to  limit  her  views  of  marriage  to  the 
scene  of  this  life,  forgetful  that  every  union  gives  existence  to 
a  long  line  of  immortal  beings,  whose  future  welfare  depends 
greatly  on  the  force  of  early  examples,  or  the  strength  of  early 
impressions. 

The  necessity  for  restriction  m  their  expenditures  had  ceased, 
aend  the  baronet  and.  Mai  wifb  grt^atly  enjoyisd  the  first  opportu- 
nity their  secluded  situation  had  given  them,  to  draw  arouiid 
their  board  their  fellow-cr6at;tires  of  their  o>vn  stamp;  In  the 
fi>nner,  it  was  pure  phUanihropy ;.  the  same  feeling  urged  him 
ta  seek  out  and  relieve-distress  in  humble  life ;  while  in  the  lat- 
ter it  was  love  of  station  and  i^emliness.  It  wais  becoming  the 
owner  of  Moseley  Hall,  and  it  was  what  the  daiightei^  of  the 
Benfield  family  had  done  since  the  Conquest.  ^ 
:  "1  am  extremely  sorry,^'  said'  the  good  baronet  at- dinner, 
"Mr.  Denbigh  declined  our  invitation  to-day;  I  hbpB  he  will 
yet  ride  Over  in  the  evening*"    .        ' 

Looks  of  a  singular  import  were  exchanged  between  Colomel 
Eg^rton  and  Sir  Herbert  Nicholson,  at  the  mention  of  Den^ 
bi^'s  iiame;  which,  as  the  latter  had  just  asked  the  favor  of 
taking  wine  with  Mrs.  Wilson,  did  not  escape  her  notice. 
Emily'  had  innocently  mentioned  his  precipitate  retreat  the 
night  before;  and  he  had,  when  reminded  of  his  engagement 
to  dine  with  them  that  very  day,  and  promised  an  intiodaction 
to  Sir  Herbert  Nicholson  by  John,  in  her. pres^ce,  snddenly 
excused  hinsself  and  withdrew.  With  an  indefinite  :«iispicion 
of  something  wrong,  she  ventured,  therefore,  toaddr^s  Sir  Hej»> 
bcrt  Nichobon.      ^ 

"  Did  yon  know  Mr.  Denbigh,  in  Spain  ?" 

^  I  told  Mids  EmSy  Moseley,  I  believe,  hist  evening,  that  I 
knew  some  of  the  naine,"  replied  the  gentleman  evasively ;  then 
pausing  a  miMnent,  he  added  with  great  emphasis,  "  there  i&  a 
circumstaneo:  cdfnnected  with  one  of  thxt  name,  I' shall  ev»  to» 
moinber.'' 


^'  It  was  creditable^  no  doiibtv  Sir  Herbert/'  cried  yonng  Jav- 
vis,  sarcastieally^  The  soldier  affected  not  to^  hear  liie  qnostion, 
aad  asked  Jane  to  take  wine  with  him.  Lord  Chatterfon,  how- 
ever,, putting  his  kiiife  and  fork  down  gravely,  and.  with  ii  glow 
of  animation,  observed  with  unnsual  spirit,    :         :,      . 

'' I  have  no  doubt  it  was,  sir»"  -    '    ' 

Jaryis,  in  his  turn,  affected  not  to  liear  this  speech,  and  noth- 
faig  further  was  said,  as  Sir  Edward  saw*  th^t  /the  name,  of  Mr. 
Denbigh  excited  a  sensation  among  his  gu^ta  for  which  he  was 
ttnaUe  to  account,  and  which  be  soon  forget  himself.   . 

After  the  company  had  retired,  Lord  CbattQrton,,  however, 
related  to  the  astonished  and  indignant  £wnUy  of  the  baronet 
the  substance  of  the  following  s£;ene,  of  which  he  had  been  a 
witness  that  morning,  while  on  a  visit  tp  Denbigh  at.  the  ree^ 
tory.  They  had  been  sitting  in  the  parlor  by  themselves,  over 
their  breakfast,  when  a  Captain  Bigby  Was  enounced. 

^  I  have  the  honor  of  waiting  upon  you,  Mr.  Denbigh,''  said 
the  soldier,  with  the  stiff  formality  of  a  professed  duellist,  '^on 
behalf  >of  Captain  Jarvb,  bat  will  postpone  my  business^  iiintil 
you  are  at  leisure,"  glancing  his  eye  on  Chatterton. 
'  '^  I  know  of  no  business  with  Captain  Jarvis,"  said  Denbigh, 
politely,  handing  the  stranger:  a  chair,  '^to  which  Lord  Chatter* 
ton  caianot  be  privy ;  if  he  will  excuse  the  interruption*"  ,  The 
nobleman  bowed,  and  Captain  Digby,  a  little  awed  by  the  l-ank 
of  Denbigh's  friend,  proceeded  in  a  more  pleasured  manner. 

'*.  Captain  Jarvis  has  empowered  me,'  sir,  to  make  any  arrange-, 
nient  with  yourself  or  friend,  previously  to  your  meeting,  which 
he  hopes  may  be  as  soon  as  possiUe,  if  convenient  to  yourself^" 
replied  the  soldier,  coolly. 

'  Denbigh  viewed  him  for  a  moment  with  astonishment,  in 
silence;  when  recollecting  himself,  he  said  mildly,  and  without 
the  least  agitation,  "  I  cannot  iiffect,  sir,  not  to  understand  your 
meanii^,  but  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  act  of  mine  can  have 
made  Mr.  Jarvis  wish  to  make  such  an  appeal*" 

^  Surely  Mr.  Denbigh  cannot  think  a  man  of  Captain  Jarvis'i 
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spirit  can  quietly  submit  to  the  indignity  put  upon  faim  last 
evening,  by  your  dancing  with  Miss  Moseley,  after  she  had  de- 
clined the  honor  to  himself,"  said  the  captain,  affecting  an  in- 
credulous smile.  ''  My  Lord  Chatterton  and  myself  can  easily 
settle  the  prelimiuaries,  as  Captain  Jarvis  is  much  disposed  to 
consult  your  wishes,  sir,  in  this  affair.'' 

^  If  he  consults  my  wishes,"  said  Denbigh,  smiling;  '*  he  will 
think  no  more  about  it." 

''At  what  time,  sir,  will  it  be  convenient  to  give  him  the 
meeting  ?"  Then,  speaking  with  a  kind  of  bravado  gentlemen  of 
his  cast  are  fond  of  assuming,  ^  my  friend  would  not  hurry  any 
settlement  of  your  affairs." 

**  I  can  never  meet  Captain  Jarvis  with  hostile  intentions,"  re- 
plied Denbigh,  calmly. 

"Sir!" 

"  I  decline  the  combat,  sir,"  said  Denbigh,  with  more  firm- 
ness. 

"  Your  reasons,  sir,  if  you  please  ?"  asked  Captain  Digby,  com- 
pressing his  lips,  and  drawing  up  with  an  air  of  personal  inter- 
est. 

"Surely,"  cried  Chatterton,  who  had  with  difiBculty  restrained 
his  feelings,  "  surely  Mr.  Denbigh  could  never  so  far  forget  him- 
self as  crueUy  to  expose  Miss  Moseley  by  accepting  this  invita- 
tion." 

"  Your  reason,  my  lord,"  said  Denbigh,  with  interest,  "  would 
at  all  times  have  its  weight ;  but  I  wish  not  to  qualify  an  act  of 
what  I  conceive  to  be  principle  by  any  lesser  consideration.  I 
cannot  meet  Captain  Jarvis,  or  any  other  man,  in  private  com- 
bat. There  can  exist  no  necessity  for  an  appeal  to  arms  in  any 
society  where  the  laws  rule,  and  I  am  averse  to  bloodshed." 

"Very  extraordinary,"  muttered  Captain  Digby,  somewhat 
at  a  loss  how  to  act ;  but  the  calm  and  collected  manner  of 
Denbigh  prevented  a  reply ;  and  after  declining  a  cup  of  tea,  a 
]iquor  he  never  drank,  he  withdrew,  saying  he  would  acquaint 
bis  Mend  with  Mr.  Denbigh's  singular  notions. 
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Captain  Bigby  had  left  Jarvia  at  an  inn,  about  lialf  a  mile 
from  the  rectory,  for  the  convenience  of  receiving  early  info^ 
mation  of  the  resnlt  of  his  conference.  The  young  man  had 
walked  np  and  down  the  room  daring  Digby's  absence,  in  a 
train  of  leflectionB  entirely  new  to  him.  He  was  the  only  son 
of  his  aged  father  and  mother,  the  protector  of  his  sisters,  and, 
he  might  say,  the  sole  hope  of  a  rising  family ;  and  then,  possi- 
bly, Denbigh  might  not  have  meant  to  offend  him — ^he  might 
even  have  been  engaged  before  they  came  to  the  house ;  or  if 
not,  it  might  have  been  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Moseley<  That  Denbigh  would  offer  some  explanation  he 
believed,  and  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  it,  let 
it  be  what  it  might,  as  his  fighting  friend  entered. 

^  Well,"  said  Jarvis,  in  a  tone  that  denoted  any  thing  but  a 
consciousness  that  all  was  welL  • 

'^  He  says  he  will  not  meet  you,"  dryly  exclaimed  his  friend, 
throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  and  ordering  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water. 

*'  Not  meet  me  I"  exclaimed  Jarvis,  in  surprise.  **  Engaged, 
perhaps  ?" 

**'  Engaged  to  his  d — d  conscience." 

^  To  his  conscience !  I  do  not  know  whether  I  rightly  un- 
derstand you.  Captain  I^by,"  said  Jarvis,  catching  his  breath, 
and  raising  his  voice  a  very  little. 

''Then,  Captain  Jarvis,"  said  his  friend,  tossing  off  his 
brandy,  and  speaking  with  great  deliberation,  ''he  says  that 
nothing — understand  me — nothing  will  ever  make  him  fight  a 
d  lel." 

"  He  will  not  t"  cried  Jarvis,  in  a  loud  voice. 

^No,  he  will  not,"  said  Digby,  handing  his  glass  tc  tha 
waiter  for  a  fresh  supply. 

"He  shall,  by 1" 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  will  make  him." 

♦•Make  him  I    Til— rU  post  him." 

^  Never  do  that,"  said  the  captain,  turning  to  him,  tut  ne 
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leaned  kia  elbowa  on  tlie>  table.  ^  It  only  maj^ea  botb.  parties 
ridicnlons*  But  I'll  iell  you  wliat  you  nmy  do.  Thsre^a  n 
Lord  Cfaatterton  wbo  takea  the  matter  up.  with  wflrmUi^:  If  I 
vrero  not  afraid  of  hisiinterests  hurting  my  promotion^  I  should 
have  resented  sometiiing  thai  fell  iriom  .him  inyBelt.-.  Her  wU^ 
fight,  I  dare  say,  and  I'll  just  return  and  require,  an  explanation 
of  his  words  on  your  behalf*"  i       .  •  .   ; .  r 

*^  No,  no/V  said  Janri%  rather,  hastily  f^'  he^r-rA^  is  related  to 
the  Moseleys,  and  I  hare,  views  there  it/might,  injure^'' 

^*Did  yott  think  to/forwavd  your  views;  by  milking  the  young 
kidy  the  subject  of  &.dnel?"  asked  Captain'  Digby  sarcastioally, 
and  eyeing  his  c(»upanion  with  contempts    ;.! 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Jarvis;  f*it  wouldreertainlyhitrtjoy  views." 

>'  Here's  to  the  health  of  his  Majesty's  gallaiit-^^—-  regiment 
of  foot  1"  cried  Captain  Digby,  ini  a  tone  of  irony,  whelk  three 
quarters  drunk^  at  the  mess^table^  that  evenings  "aj^  tpits 
champion.  Captain  Henry  Jarvis !" 

One  of  the  corps  was  present  accidentally  as  a  guest ;  $xki 
the  following  week,  tiie  iiJiabitants  of  Ff-  ' .  saw  ther regiment 
in  their  barracks  marching  to  slow  time  after  the  body,  of  Hor- 
ace Digby.  !  .  '.  "      . 

Lord  Chatterton,  in  relating  the  part  of  the  forgoing  oircam- 
stances  which  Ml  under  his  observation,  did  ample  justice;  to 
the  conduct  of  Denbigh;  a  degree  of  libei^ty  wjbdch  did  him 
no  little  credit,  as  he  plainly  saw  in  .that  gentleman  \e  had,  or 
soon  would  have,  a  nval  in  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart;  and 
die  smilii^  i^probaiion  with  whidi  hia  cousin  Emily  rewarded 
him  for  his  candor  almost  sickened  him  with  apprehension. 
The  ladies  were  i^ot  slow  in  expressing  th^ir.  disgust  at  the  con- 
duct of  Jarvis,  or  backward  in  their  approval  of  Denl>i^'s  for- 
bearance. Lady  Moseley  turned  with  horrc^r  from.  %:  pictui'e  in 
which  she  could  see  nothing  but  murder  and  bloodshed ;  bat 
both  Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  nlcCe  secretly  applauded  a  sacrifice 
of  worldly  feelings  on  the  altar  of  duty ;  the  former  admiring 
the  Consistent  refusal  of  admitting  any  collateral  inducements  in 


explanation  of  his  decision:  the  latter,  while  she  saw  the  act  in 
its  true  colors,  could  hardly  help  believing  that  a  r^ard  for  her 
feelings  had,  in  a  trifling  degree,  its  influence  in  inducing  him 
to  decline  the  meeting.  Mrs.  Wilson  saw  at  once  what  a  hold 
such  unusual  conduct  would  take  on  the  feelings  of  her  niece,  and 
inwardly  determined  to  in^reasd,  if  possible,  the  watchfulness  she 
had  invariably  observed  on  all  he  said  or  did,  as  likely  to  eluci< 
date  his  real  chaiact^,  well  knowing  that  1^  requisites  ,t»  bring 
or  to  keep  happiness  in  tha  married  state  w«re  ^nnserQi^  and  in? 
dispensable  {..  9aA,  that  the  display  of  a  particular  excellence,  how* 
evor  good  in  its^U^  wits  by  no  means  conclusive  as-  to  chacaetor ; 
in^  short,  tha£  we  perhapa  aa  often  meet  with  a  favorite  principle' 
as  with  a  besetting  sb. 

959  .  '^ 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Sir  Edward  Mosxlbt  had  some  difficulty  in  restraining  the 
impetaositj  of  his  son,  who  was  disposed  to  resent  this  impeiw 
tinent  interference  of  young  Jarvis  with  the  conduct  of  his 
favorite  sister ;  indeed,  the  young  man  only  yielded  to  his  pro- 
found respect  to  his  father^s  commands,  aided  by  a  strong 
representation  on  the  part  of  his  sister  of  the  disagreeable  con* 
sequences  of  connecting  her  name  with  such  a  quarrel.  It  was 
seldom  the  good  baronet  felt  himself  called  on  to  act  as  de- 
cidedly as  on  the  present  occasion.  He  spoke  to  the  merchant 
in  warm,  but  gentlemanlike  terms,  of  the  consequences  which 
might  have  resulted  to  his  own  child  from  the  intemperate  act 
of  his  son  *  exculpated  Emily  entirely  from  censure,  by  explain- 
ing her  engagement  to  dance  with  Denbigh,  previously  to  Cap- 
tain Jarvis's  application ;  and  hinted  the  necessity,  if  the  affair 
was  not  amicably  tciminated,  of  protecting  the  peace  of  mind 
of  his  daughters  against  any  similar  exposure,  by  declining  the 
acquaintance  of  a  neighbor  he  respected  as  much  as  Mr.  Jarvis. 

The  merchant  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but  of  great  prompti- 
tude. He  had  made  his  fortune,  and  more  than  once  saved  it, 
by  his  decision ;  and  assuring  the  baronet  he  should  hear  no 
more  of  it,  he  took  his  hat  and  hurried  home  from  the  village 
where  the  conversation  passed.  On  arriving  at  his  own  liouse, 
he  found  the  family  collected  in  the  parlor  for  a  morning  ride, 
and  throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  he  broke  out  on  the  whole 
party  with  great  violence. 

"  So,  Mrs.  Jarvis,''  he  cried,  ^  you  would  spoil  a  very  tolerar 
ble  book-keepBr,  by  wishing  to  have  a  soldier  in  your  &mily ; 
and  there  stands  the  puppy  wfio  would  have  blown  out  the 
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brains  of  a  deserviDg  yonng  man,  if  the  good  sense  of  Mi  Den< 
bigh  had  not  denied  him  the  opportunity." 

"  Mercy  1"  cried  the  alarmed  matron,  on  whom  Newgate  (for 
her  early  life  had  been  passed  near  its  walls),  with  all  its  hor- 
rors, floated,  and  a  contemplation  of  its  punishments  had  been 
her  juvenile  lessons  of  morality — "  Harry !  Ilarry !  would  you 
commit  murder  f 

''  Murder  l"  echoed  her  son,  lobking  askance,  as  if  dodging 
the  bailiffs.  ^No,  mother;  I  wanted  nothing  but  what  was 
fftir.  Mr.  Denbigh  would  have  had  an  equal  chance  to  blow 
out  my  brains ;  I  am  sure  every  thing  would  have  been  fair." 

'^  Equal  chance !"  muttered  his  father,  who  had  cooled  him- 
self, in  some  measure,  by  an  extra  pinch  of  snuE  *'No,  sir; 
yon  have  no  brains  to  lose.  But  I  have  promised  Sir  Bdward 
that  you  shall  make  proper  apologies  to  himself,  to  his  daughter, 
and  to  Mr.  Denbigh."  This  was  rather  exceeding  the  truth,  but 
the  alderman  prided  himself  on  performing  rather  more  than  he 
promised. 

"  Apology  I"  exclaimed  the  captain.  "  Why,  sir,  the  apology 
is  due  to  me.  Ask  Colonel  Egerton  if  he  ever  heard  of  apolo- 
gies being  made  by  the  challenger." 

''  No,  sure,"  said  the  mother,  who,  having  made  out  the  truth 
of  the  matter,  thought^  it  was  likely  enough  to  be  creditable  to 
her  child ;  ''  Colonel  Egerton  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Did 
yon,  colonel  ?" 

"  Why,  madam,"  said  the  colonel,  hesitatingly,  and  politely 
handing  the  merchant  his  snuff-box,  which  in  his  agitation  had 
fallen  on  the  floor,  *^  circumstances  sometimes  justify  a  departure 
from  ordinary  measures.  You  are  certainly  right  as  a  rule ;  but 
not  knowing  the  particulars  in  the  present  case,  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  decide.     Miss  Jarvis,  the  tilbury  is  ready." 

The  colonel  bowed  respectfully  to  the  merchant,  kissed  his 
hand  to  his  wife,  and  led  their  daughter  to  his  carriage. 

^Do  you  make  the  apologies  f"  asked  Mr.  Jarvis,  as  the  doer 
closed. 
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*f  N04  sir,"  ^replied  the  ea{)tain9  suU^j.  •  ^     »  = 

"Then  you  must'  make  your  pay  fat^iitK^  ;for  ♦tbe>»0xt  «U 
months,"  cned  the' father,  takmg  a  signo4^^f^ft^  <fU  bift>b^ker 
from  his  poscl^t,  copUy  teaddng  it  ia  t^jFo  pieced,  carefoU^  put- 
ting the:  name  in  his  mouth,  and  chewing  it  into«  balL  ^' 

>"  Why^  aldecmiin,"  said  his  wife  (a  naoue  ^he  tiey^  ti^ed  tun- 
less  she  had  something  to  gain  from  her  spot|se,.wfajO!:  ((^yed  to 
hear  the  lappellation:  after  he  h^d  reliAqiiislied  the  ofiSce)^^  it  "ap- 
pears, to  ine  that  Qarry  has  shown  nothing  but  a  propet  iSpirit 
Yoa  aiie«n]dii4-rrindeQd.yott'arob"-  ;  .  '; 

^  \\  Ai  proper  spirit  f    Jxi  what  yfxy^    Bo  •  yoi^  kno^H?  uny  -tlttng 
of  the  Daatter  r  ':'.-.  '.  •         .   • 

"Itis  a  prefer:  spirit  <forj  a  soldier  to  fight,  iTSuppoee,^  said 
the,^}fe,  ft'littleat  ak>ss  torexpkin. .       .;  ;   :     ;     ,^  ..     ( 
.  **  Spirit  ot  no  ^irit— apolcfgy,  or  ten  a^  rfxpeoiQe  I". 

"  Haitry>".  said  Im  motherr  holding  jup  'h^r  fingi^in  a  mena- 
cing, attitude,  assoonas  her  husl^iid  had  left  the  room  i(for  he 
had  last  spoken  with  the  door  in  his  hand),  "  if  you  d$  heg  hia 
pardon,  you  ate  no  soa  of  jtoino*"  '     . 

*^Nov"  oried  MisaSajrah,  V  nor  any  brother  of  mine.  It  would 
be  insufferably  mean." 

"  Wlio  will  pay  my  d^tsi"  a^oHi  theapn,  lookiog  up  at  the 

Ceilillg..    ■   -■'  .  ■-■:;•':■  .■^•;.«   -^.    * 

!*  Why,  I  would,  my  child,  if— if— I  had  Bw>t  spent  my  own 
allowance." 

" I  would,"  echoed  tfee  sister;.  ** but  if  we  go  to  Bathy  you 
know,  I  diall  ftant  all  my  money." 

^  Who  will  pay  my  lidbts?"  repeated  the -sop. 

*'  Apology^  indoed  1    Who  ia  he,  that  you,  a  son  of  Alderman 

r—of — Mr.  Jar^is^  of  the  Deanery,  B-f y  Northamptonshire, 

should  beg  hid  pardo&^^a  vagrant,  that  nobody  knowa  t"   . 

^  Who  will  pay  my  debtsf  again  inquii^  the  eaptain,  drum 
ming  with  hia  foot. 

<*  Harry  "  exdalmed  the  mother,  '^do.yoa  love  money  better 
than  honor — a  soldier's  honor  i" 


^<  No;  tofotkeir ;  btit<  I  like  ^6od  eating  and  drinMng.  Iliink, 
moiheiv^xtVBobol  five  hundred;  and  thiaf s  ai^fomous  ded  6f 
money.". '.        •     • 

"Harry,"  cried  the  mother,  in !» rage,  ** yofi  arc  b^  9t  for  a 
soldier  I  '  I  wisb  I  ^wiere  in  yoar  plaee«^' ' 

"Iwish^'Wiilih  all  myheart^^^yoa  had  be^n  for  an  hoiir  this 
morniag^  thought,the  ison.^  Aiticr  argniag^lcir  some  tiAie'lbnger. 
they  comproniisedy  b^  agreemg  to  leiitfe  it  to  fhe  ^oision  of 
Cclond  i^erton,  who,  the  mother  did  liotdoubV  would  applaud 
her  maintaining  the  Jarvis  dignity,  a  family  in  which 'he  t0olc 
quite: as. much  interest  as  he  feltfoi*  his  own^^-H9o  he  had  tbld 
her  fifty  times.  The  capiain^  howevet,  <ietermined'  within  him- 
self-to  i(»teh  the  five'  hondre.ct}  let-  the  colontsl  deoide'as  he 
might';  b«t  the •  colonel's  decision  obviated  all  dil^enlties.  The 
question  ilras'  put  to  him  by  Mrs.  J«pvis,-  on  his  re^nim  from  the 
ainng,  with'  no  dotibtr  the  deeision  wotifld  W  lEEttorable  to  her 
opinion. '-  The  colonel  and  hei«elf,  she  saiid,  never  disagreed ; 
and  ihe  lady  was  mght-^fbr  whierever  hb  interest  made  k  desi- 
vablo'to  eonvert  MrsI  Jatiis  tif  his  side  of  the;  question,  l^rton 
had  a  manner  of  doing  it  that  never  failed  to  succeed.'    •  — 

^'Why^  itiiadam^"  said  he,  with  one  of  his  iii^t  agretoble 
smiles,  "i^ok^ids  are  <if]fffer^i]ii4hings'  at  difibt^nt  times.  You 
are  eertaiuly-  tight  in  your  sentiments,  as  r^tes  to  a  proper 
spirit  in^  a  soldier ;  ^ut-^o  oilcan  doubt  the  spin!  of  the' cap- 
tain, -after  the  Bland  he  took  in  t^is  aifa&r.  If  ISlr.  iDenbigh 
tiroald^noi  iueet^  hiMi(a  Very  exti^ordiUfiry  mcaiBtire,  indeedy  I 
eonfe^),  wh^t  caii  yo^r  -son  <lo  more  f >  Qe  cannot-  mthe  a  vnan 
fight  against  his  will,  ybu' kttoW^   > -^ 

'  *fccie,  true,*'  cried  the  matron,  impatiently,  ^I  do  noi  wwnl 
hiih'  to  figlii;  fieaVen  forbid !  'But  why  shotild  he,  th&  chal- 
lenger, beg  pardon  ?  I  am  sure,  to  have  the  thing  regular,  Mr 
Denbigh  is  tWe  one  to  ask  for^veiiess;"  ■■  '^ 

Theoctknelf^ltata  little' loss  how  to  reply,  it^hen  Jarvis,  is 
whom  the  t^oujghts  of  the  five  hundred  pounds  had  worked  a 
vet^^lioii,  exclalme^^ 
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*^  You  know,  mother,  I  accused  him — ^that  is,  I  6'j.dpected  him 
of  dancing  with  Miss  Moselej  against  my  right  to  her.  Now 
you  find  that  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and  so  I  had  better  act  with 
dignity,  and  confess  my  error." 

"  Oh,  by  all  means,"  cried  the  colonel,  who  saw  the  danger  of 
an  embarrassing  rupture  between  the. families  otherwise;  <* deli- 
cacy'to  your  sex  particulai*ly  requires  that,  ma^am,  from  your 
son ;"  and  he  accidentally  dropped  a  letter  as  he  spoke. 

<*  From  Sir  Edgar;  colonel  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Jarvis,  as  he  stooped 
to  pick  it  up. 

'*  From  Sir  Edgar,  ma'am,  and  he  begs  to  be  remembered  to 
yourself  and  all  of  your  amiable  family." 

Mrs.  Jarvis  inclined  her  body,  in  what  she  intended  for  a 
graceful  bend,  and  sighed  —  a  casual  observer  might  have 
thought,  with  maternal  anxiety  for  the  reputation  of  her  child 
— but  it  was  conjugal  regret  that  the  political  obstinacy  of  the 
alderman  had  prevented  his  carrying  up  an  address,  and  thus 
becoming  Sir  Timothy.  Sir  Edgar's  heir  prevailed,  and  the 
captain  received  permission  to  do  what  he  had  done  several 
hours  before. 

On  leaving  the  room,  after  the  first  discussion,  and  before  the 
appeal,  the  captain  had  hastened  to  his  father  with  his  conces- 
sions. The  old  gentleman  knew  too  well  the  influence  of  five 
hundred  pounds  to  doubt  the  efiect  in  the  present  instance, 
and  he  -had  ordered  his  carriage  for  the  excursion.  It  c^une, 
and  to  the  Hall  they  proceeded.  The  captain  found  his  intend- 
ed antagonist,  and  in  a  rather  uncouth  manner  he  made  the 
required  concession.  He  was  restored  to  his  former  favor — ^no 
great  distinction — and  his  visits  to  the  Hall  were  suffered,  but 
with  a  dislike  Emily  could  never  conquer,  nor  at  all  times  con- 
ceal. 

Denbigh  was  occupied  with  a  book,  when  Jarvis  commenced 
im  speech  to  the  baronet  and  his  daughter,  and  was  apparently 
too  mnch  engaged  with  it$  contents  to  understand  what  was 
going  on,  as  the  captain  bluudoied  through.     It  was  necesfiarji; 
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the  captain  saw  by  a  glance  of  his  father^s  eyes,  to  9ay  some- 
thing to  that  gentleman,  who  had  delicately  withdrawn  to  a 
distant  window.  His  speech  was  consequently  made  here  too, 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  could  not  avoid  stealing  a  look  at  them.  Den- 
bigh smiled,  and  bowed  in  silence.  It  is  enough,  thought  the 
widow ;  the  offence  was  not  against  him,  it  was  against  his 
Maker ;  he  should  net  arrogate  to  himself^  in  any  manner,  the 
right  to  forgive,  or  to  require  apologies — the  whole  is  consist- 
ent The  subject  was  never  afterward  alluded  to:  Denbigh 
appeared  to  have  forgotten  it ;  and  Jane  sighed  gently,  as  she 
devoutly  hoped  the  colonel  was  not  a  duellist 

Several  days  passed  before  the  Deanery  ladies  could  sufficient- 
ly forgive  the  indignity  their  family  had  sustained,  to  resume 
the  customary  intercourse.  like  all  other  grievances,  where 
the  passions  are  chiefly  interested,  it  was  forgotten  in  time, 
however,  and  things  were  put  in  some  measure  on  their  former 
footing.  The  death  of  Digby  served  to  increase  the  horror  of 
the  Moseleya,  and  Jarvis  himself  felt  rather  uncomfortable,  on 
more  accounts  than  one,  at  the  fatal  termination  of  the  unpleas- 
ant business. 

Chatterton,  who  to  hb  friends  had  not  hesitated  to  avow  his 
attachment  to  his  cousin,  but  who  had  never  proposed  for  her, 
as  his  present  views  and  fortune  were  not,  in  his  estinyation^ 
sufficient  for  her  proper  support,  had  pushed  every  interest  he 
possessed,  and  left  no  steps  unattempted  an  honorable  man  could 
resort  to,  to  effect  his  object  The  desire  to  provide  for  his 
sisters  had  been  backed  by  the  ardor  of  a  passion  that  had 
reached  its  crisis ;  and  the  young  peer  who  could  not,  in  tlm 
present  state  of  things,  abandon  the  field  to  a  rival  so  formidft- 
ble  as  Denbigh,  even  to  further  his  views  to  preferment,  was 
waiting  in  anxious  suspense  the  decision  on  his  application.  A 
letter  from  his  friend  informed  him,  his  opponent  was  likely  to 
succeed ;  that,  in  short,  all  hopes  of  success  had  left  him.  Chat* 
terton  was  in  despair.  On  the  following  day,  however,  he  re 
ceived  a  second  letter  from  the  same  friend,  unexpectedly  an- 
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hotmcing  his  appointment.  After  metitioning  the  fkct,  he  went 
onto  sty-*-" The  canse  of  this  sYidden  revolution  in  your  favor 
is  nnknown  to  me,  and  unless  your  lordship  has  obtained  intc^ 
est  I  am  ignor^mt  of,  it  is  one  of  the  niost  singular  instances  of 
ministerial  caprice '  I  hive  ever  known.**  Ciatteffton  was  as 
much  at  a  loss  as  Ms  friend  to 'understand  the  affair:  but  It 
mattered  hot;  he  couM  now  offer  to  Emily— -it "was  a  patent 
office  of  great  value;  and  a  few  yeiars  wbnld  amply  pordori  Ms 
sisters. '  Thalt  very  day^  therefore,  he  proposed,  and' was  refused. 
Emily  hfid  a  difficult  tjisk  tty  avoid  Aeif-reproach,  in  riegiflilting 
her  deportment  on  this' oijcasion.  '  She  Was  fond  of  Chatterion 
as  a  relation^ — ^as  her '  brcjthet's  fHehd-^-^-as  the  wrdther  of  Grace, 
and%ven  oh  his  tr^n  account;  biit  it' wasHrefdndi^ss  of  ia'sii^ 
ter.  '•  His  manner— ^his  wbrds^  which;  ^though  never  ^ddi^ssed 

*o  herself;  were  «dnietimes  overlieard'unihtentionaliy,  and  some- 

'  *  ..■■■'•         ' 

times  ireached  her  throtigh  her  siiiter^,-had  left  her  in  no  doubt  of 
his  attindnttient ;  she  was  lex6essively  grieved  lit  the?  disieovery, 
«hd  haid  itinoc^ntlf  appealed  to  her  atrat  for  dfrecliotis  how  to 
proceed.  OiT  his  intentions  she  had  no  doubt,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  had  not  put  her  in  a  situation  to  dispel  his  hopes;  as 
to  ettcotirfigeiiient,  in-  tht^  Asual  inetoin^  of  the  tehri,  febe  gave 
lientftoiim,B6tJt6attt  on^  elisfe.  *Ther^  are  no  little  attentiotts 
thiit  lov^  are  fond'  of  showinr  to  their  mistresses,  aitrd  ^^ch 
mistriesses^^  ajpcii^fdnd  of  irtcciving,  that  Emily  ever  permitted  to 
anyg6«tlemim---BO  Tides,  ilo  walks,  rib  f#fe-A-^^^e*.  AlWiiys  natr 
tiiial'  a^d'  uflafifect^d^  tfherc  was  a  simple  d^ity  about  her  that 
JTorbade  the  request  alm^dst  the  thought,  in  the^nileraen  of  het 
^qifalnianc^:  she  had  hoamus^meiits,  no  'pleasures  of  any  kind 
M  which  he^sistto  were  riot  her  companiohsV  and  if  any  thing 
ix^as  oh '  the  calrpel  that  ■  recjuircd  ■  ati  aitteiadant^  John  ^as  ever 
fcadf .  H^'  w&s  dievoted  to  her;  the  decided  preference  sHfe 
gave  hiba  Vi^er  i^ery  other  ^riian  upoh  sueh  occasions  flattered 
his  affeotidh  ;^  and  he  would, 'at  any 'timc^  leave  iftven  tJraee  Chat^ 
fiSltoii  t<yiilfend  his  s^tehiSU 'this  tiok>  wi^  ^lirithoiit  afid^ctatiotf, 
and  gieneralty  without  notice.     Emily  so  looked  the  dcliicaoy 


and  re»srrer  elie  adied  i)i4ib  so  iitde/OAtentaitk>ii  that  not  dVen 
keb  oWn  sex  ^bfld  affixed  to  Her  ^oiKfaot  the  epithet  of  squeamish  *; 
it  was  diflScult,  therefore,  for  her  to  do  any  thing  which  wbuld 
show  lAird  Ohftteil;^  'her  cUsinelinatinfr  to  his  suit,  without 
assumitig  •  a  disl^  A»  did  not  fed;  or  ^ving  him  «Hghts  that 
noilher  good  breedidg  abr  good  'uatttre-  cdcid  Justify;  At  <mk 
tinae^  indeed,  she  hiid'  eiq^resbeda  wish  to  i^tarti  to  Clarii;  hul 
t&is  Mrs.  "VV^ilsoti^^m^t  w^dd-  onlj  protract  the  evil,  and  she 
was  ooxupdled  to  wiait  his  own  timei.  l^hB  peerhim^lf  did  not 
3repi«e'ttibm  ui  hii  abiliif  to  make  1^  i^fler^  therefore,  than 
Em^  did  to-  have  it  in  her^piywer^to  d^eline  it.  -  Aer  rejection 
waS'  firm  and-  unqualified)  hut  utterejiwith  a  grace  and  a  ten- 
ikmesfrto  his  feelings^  thai  boimdherlorer  tighter  ^an  ever 
hi  her  ehkiiis,  ^nd  hd  resdi^  on  imniediate  fiight  as  his  onljr 
re^tniseJ '  '■'•-■    ■■■*•■•'    m  '/ ■■       j  .-  •  ■  >.    •,:•••'.>•',. 

/  *^rh<^'notfting%ttpieftsitot  hits  occulted  to  Lord  CSiatliiBrtoto," 
miid<  Denbigh,  wil^  ^eat  intereist)  as  he  teadhed  the  spot  where 
the  young  peer  stood  leaning  his  head  against  a  ti*ee,  on  his 
way  from  the  rectory  to  the  Hall. 

Chatterton  raised  his  face  as  he  spoke :  there  were  evident 
traces  of  tears  on  it,  and  Denbigh,  greatly  shocked,  was  about 
to  proceed  as  the  other  caught  his  arm. 

"Mr.  Denbigh,"  said  the  young  man,  in  a  voice  almost 
choked  with  emotion,  "  may  you  never  know  the  pain  I  have 
felt  this  morning.  Emily — Emily  Moseley — is  lost  to  me — for- 
ever." 

For  a  moment  the  blood  rushed  to  the  face  of  Denbigh,  and 
his  eyes  flashed  with  a  look  that  Chatterton  could  not  stand. 
He  turned,  as  the  voice  of  Denbigh,  in  those  remarkable  tones 
which  distinguished  it  f.'om  every  other  voice  he  had  ever  heard, 
uttered — 

"  Chatterton,  my  lord,  we  are  fiiends,  I  hope — I  wish  it,  from 
my  heart" 

"Go,  Mr.  Denbigh,  go.  You  were  going  to  Miss  Moseley** 
do  not  let  me  detain  you.'' 
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*^  I  am  going  with  you,  Lord  Chatterton,  unless  you  forbid 
it,'^  said  Denbigh)  with  emphasis,  slipping  his  arm  through  that 
of  the  peer. 

For  two  hours  they  walked  together  in  the  park ;  and  when 
they  appeared  at  dinner,  Emily  wondered  why  Mr.  Denbigh 
had  taken  a  seat  next  to  her  mother,  instead  of  his  usual  place 
between  herself  and  her  aunt     In  the  evening  he  annduncod 

his  intention  of  leaving  B for  a  short  time  with  Lord  Chat- 

terton.  They  were  going  to  London  together;  but  he  hoped 
to  return  within  ten  days.  This  sudden  determination  caused 
some  surprise ;  but,  as  the  dowager  supposed  it  was  to  secure 
the  new  situation,  and  the  remainder  of  their  friends  thought 
it  might  be  business,  it  was  soon  forgotten,  though  much  re- 
gretted for  the  time.  The  gentlemen  left  the  Hall  that  night 
to  proceed  to  an  inn,  from  which  they  could  obtain  a  chaise  and 
horses ;  and  the  following  morning,  when  -the  baronet's  funily 
assembled  around  their  social  breakfast,  they  were  many  miles 
on  the  road  to  the  metropolis. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Ladt  Obattsrton,  finding  tliat  little  was  to  bo  expected  in 
ker  present  sitnation,  excepting  what  she  -looked  forward  to 
from  the  varying  admiration  of  John  Moaeley  to  her  youngest 
danghter,  determined  to  accept  an  invitation  of  some  standing 
to  a  nobleman^s  seat  about  fifty  miles  from  the  Hall,  and,  in 
order  to  keep  things  in  their  proper  places,  to  leave  Grace  with 
her  friends,  who  had  expressed  a  wish  to  that  efiect  Accord- 
ingly, the  day  succeeding  the  departure  of  her  son,  she  proceed- 
ed on  her  expedition,  accompanied  by  her  wiUing  assistant  in 
the  matrimonial  speculations. 

Grace  Ohatterton  was  by  nature  retiring  and  d)elicate;  but 
her  feelings  were  acute,  and  on  the  subject  of  female  propriety 
sensitive  to  a  degree  that  the  great  want  of  it  in  a  relation  she 
loved  as  much  as  her  mother  had  possibly  in  some  measure  in- 
creased. Her  affections  were  too  single  in  their  objects  to  have 
left  her  long  in  doubt  as  to  their  nature  with  respect  to  the 
baronet's  son ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  painful  orders  she 
Jiad  ever  received,  that  which  compelled  her  to  accept  her  cous- 
in's invitation.  Her  mother  was  peremptory,  however,  and 
Grace  was  obliged  to  comply.  Every  delicate  feeling  she  pos- 
sessed revolted  at  the  step :  the  visit  itself  was  unwished  for  on 
her  part ;  but  there  did  exist  a  reason  which  had  reconciled  her 
to  that — 1h&  wedding  of  Clara.  But  now  to  remain,  after  all 
her  family  had  gone,  in  the  house  where  resided  the  man  whc 
had  as  yet  never  solicited  those  affections  she  had  been  unable 
to  withhold,  it  was  humiliating — ^it  was  degrading  her  in  her 
own  esteem,  and  she  could  scarcelv  endure  it. 

It  is  said  that  women  are  fertile  in  inventions  to  further  theii 
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schemes  of  personal  gratification,  vanity,  or  even  mischief.  It 
may  be  it  is  true;  but  the  writer  of  these  pages  is  a  man — one 
who  has  seen  much  of  the  other  sex,  and  he  is  happy  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  paying  a  tribute  to  female  purity  and  female 
truth.  That  there  are  hearts  so  disinterested  as  to  lose  the  coii* 
siderations  of  self,  in  advancing  the  happiness  of  those  they  love ; 
that  there  are  minds  so  pure  as  to  recoil  with  disgust  from  the 
admisi^on  of  deception^  inddicacyi,  o>t  manag^^adisnt^'he^liBoNvs; 
for  he  hB»  seen  it -from  lotig-and  eldsid  cixateinalioB.  •'■  Hi^  iH^gfi6t« 
that  the  viery  artleesness  of  those  who  ai^  iiiolt  pt»&  in  the?  cme 
Hex,  «i^bj€f6t8  theih  to  thia'  su^picioiiS  '6f  'th^  glKwsk;^fAatliiMs 
whieh' cbn^pose  the  ot^er.  He  beRevcia  thai?  innoeeniiy,  feittgte- 
nesB  of  heatt,  ardency  of  fe61is)g,:a^d  HUalMy^,  i^l^kiiig  crell- 
eacy,  sometimes  exist  ivt  the  female  bosom,  i^  an  exteW  th»t 
but  few  nietiare  happy  enough  lo  dise«>ver,  ated'that  most  oieti 
beKeve  ineompatible  with'  the  MiHies  <»f  *hutnan  naitui^.   " 

Grace  Chatterton  possessed  no  Kttte  of  what-  may  almost  be 
called  this  ethereal  spirit,  and  a  vitit  t6  Boltoil  pars'on^e  %as 
immediately  proposed  by  her  to  Eriailjr.  Thfel jitter,  too  inno- 
centhersdf  4)o  suspect  the  motived  of  her  eousin^  Was  happy  to 
be  allowed  to  'devbte  a  fortnight  to  Claira,  uniritetrnpted  by  the 
noisy  round  of  visiting  and  cotogratuMiohs  which  had  attended 
her  first  week ;  and  Mrs*  Wilson  and  th^  two  girl^  tefk  the  Hall 
the  same  day-  with  the  dowager  Lady  Ghattertonl.  •  Francfe  and 
Clartiwere  haj^py  to  receive  them,  and  they  were  immediately 
domesticMed  in  their  new  abdde.  Doctor  -Ive^^  and  his  wife 
had  postJt)oned  an  annual  visit  to  a  relation  6f' the  former  on 
account  of  the  marriage  of  -their  son ;  and  they  now  availed 
themselvfes  of  this  visit  to  perform  their  own- engagement. 
B  '■■'■■  appeared'  in  some  measure  deserted,  and  figcrton  had 
the  fi^  almost  to  himself.  Summer  hkd  ^rriv^d,  and  t^o 
eountry  bloomed  in  all  its  luxuiiance  <>f  vegetation ;  everything 
'Was  propitious  to' the  indulgence  of  the  softer  passions;  and 
Lady  Moseley,  ever  a  strict  adherent  to  forms  and  decorum, 
ttdmitied  the  intercourse  between  Jane  and  her  admirei  to  be 
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icsrried'to  as  ^eutkttgtbs^^W  those -fd  waqld  justify:'  SliU 
the  colonel  was  not  explicit ;  and  Jane,  whose  deliciac^  ^i^ikdej] 
the  exposure  of  feelings  that  was  involved  iki  his'ddcJjEiration, 
pkrB<ftB&tt^tk0  ^tliaryd'  <^ppditamt$es  f^  tH^  ^t^owal  of 'his 
passii)!!.  >Yet tli<^'WWe^ddomhBep{(nite,  tiltfd  both'Sir  Edward 
;in(fhw  wife  looked' fcii'^frard  to  tbeir  fatare  nnioti  as  flitliing'iiot 
to  be  doubted.  Lady  Moseley  had  .given  lip  her  youngest  child 
%&  absohifolj^  to  tthie  'gi^vefnnietit  of<h6raiiiit;l£hiBit  she  seldom 
thtnu^ht  bf  her  Mnt^  establiishment.  I^e  had  that  hind  of 
reposing  confidence  in  Mrs.  Wilson's  prode^ngs  that  feeble 
n&ids  evet  bestow  ^nf  those  who  afe  mneh  stfp<9fri<Mr  t<y  th'^m ; 
and  she  even  approved  of  a  system  in  many  respects*  which  she 
'O0uid  not  endeavor  to  imitate.  Hoi*  affeotk>n  for  Ekuify  was 
not^  hew^ever;  tesB  than  what  shef^It  for  fa^r  other  chiidti&n: 
she.  wasf  in  &cty  her  favorite,  and,  had^he  discipline  of  >  Mrs. 
Wilson~ada»tted  of. so  weals  ttn  interfer^nbe/tniglit 'hav^  been 
injured  as; such:  '.'/'■  '«■':.  »     ,'    •.      M  •' 

John  Moseley  had  beeii  able  to<  find  >  out  ^xjictlyihe  hour 
they  breakfasted  at  the  Deanery,  the  length  of  time-  it"  took 
EgertOB^s  lofses  to  go  the  distance  between  that  house  and 'the 
Hall ;  and  on  the  sixth  morning  after  the  departure  of  his  aunt, 
Jiohn's  bays  were  in  his  phaeton,  and,  allowing  ten  miauVe^for 
the  inile  and  a  half  to  the  park-gates,  John  had  got^happUy  i>f[ 
his  own  tetrftoiies  .before  b^  met  the  tilbury  iravellingGiditw'ard. 
'  ^^I  am  not  to  know  which  road  the  ^colonel  may  turn;''  thought 
John ;  and  after  a  few  friendly  but  rather  hasty  greetings,  the 
bays-wcie  again  in  fyi  trot  to  the  parsonage. - 

'**  Jf^/'  said  Einily,'  holding  x>ui  her  liaiid  afreeti6natefy/>and 
cmiling  a  little  archly,  as  he  approiaehed  the  window -where 
she  stood, >^you>  should  take  a  lesson  in  ^ving  from  Frank; 
you  have  taraed^more  than  oiie  hair,  1  believe."  '  ' 
<-  >^  fibw<  ifi  Clara  ?"  ciied  John,  hastily^  taking  the  o&red  h^d, 
with  a  kiss,  "  ay,  and  aunt  Wilsonf"  • 

f*:Boih  well^  brother,* fund  out  walking  this  fine  momingl^' 

"How  happens  it  you  are  not  with  themf^  inqmrpid  the 
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brotlier,  throwing  his  eyes  round  the  room.    '*  Have  thoy  left 
you  alone  f ' 

^  No,  Orace  has  this  moment  left  me/' 

''  Well,  Emily,"  said  John,  taking  his  seat  very  eomposedly, 
bat  keeping  his  eyes  on  the  door,  '<  I  have  come  to  dine  with 
you.  I  thought  I  owed  Clara  a  visit,  and  have  managed  nicely 
to  give  the  colonel  the  go-byJ' 

^'  Clara  will  be  happy  to  see  you,  dear  John,  and  so  will  aunt, 
and  so  am  I" — ^as  she  drew  aside  his  fine  hair  with  h^  fingers 
to  cool  his  forehead. 

''  And  why  not  Grace,  too  ?"  asked  John,  with  a  look  of  a 
little  alarm. 

**And  Grace,  too,  I  fancy — but  here  she  is,  to  answer  for 
hers^"  Grace  said  little  on  her  entrance,  but  her  eyes  were 
brighter  than  nsual,  and  she  looked  so  contented  and  happy, 
that  Emily  observed  to  her,  in  an  affectionate  manner — 

"  I  knew  the  ean-de-Cologne  would  do  your  head  good." 

''  Is  Miss  Chatterton  unwell  ?"  asked  John,  with  a  look  of 
interest. 

''  A  slight  headache,"  said  Grace,  lEaintly,  '^  but  I  feel  much 
better." 

^  Want  of  air  and  exercise :  my  horses  are  at  the  door ;  the 
phaeton  will  hold  three  easily ;  run,  sister,  for  your  hat,"  almost 
pushing  Emily  out  of  the  room  as  he  spoke.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  horses  might  have  been  suffering  for  air,  but  surely  not  for 
exercise. 

"  I  wish,"  cried  John,  with  impatience,  when  at  the  distance 
of  a  couple  of  miles  firom  the  parsonage,  <<  that  gentleman  had 
driven  his  gig  oat  of  the  road." 

There  was  a  small  group  on  one  sidiB  of  the  road,  consisting 
of  a  man,  a  woman,  and  several  children.    The  owner  of  the 
gig  had  alighted,  and  was  in  the  act  of  speaking  to  them,  a 
the  phaeton  approached  at  a  great  rate. 

^  John,"  cried  Emily,  in  terror,  ^'  you  never  can  pass — you 
win  upset  us." 
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**  There  is  no  danger,  dear  Grace,"  said  the  brother,  endeav- 
oring to  check  his  horses ;  he  succeeded  in  part,  bat  not  so  as 
to  prevent  his  passing  at  a  spot  where  the  road  was  very  nar- 
row; a  wheel  hit  violently  against  a  stone,  and  some  of  his 
works  gave  way.  The  gentleman  immediately  hastened  to  his 
assistance — it  was  Denbigh. 

''  Miss  Moseley  I"  cried  he,  in  a  voice  of  the  tenderest  interest, 
"  you  are  not  hurt  in  the  least,  I  hope." 

"  No,"  sidd  Emily,  recovering  her  breath,  "  only  frightened ;" 
and  taking  his  hand,  she  sprang  from  the  carriage. 

Miss  Chatterton  found  courage  to  wait  quietly  for  the  care 
of  John.  His  '"  dear  Grace,"  had  thrilled  on  every  nerve,  and 
she  afterward  often  laughed  at  Emily  for  her  terror  when  there 
was  so  little  danger.  The  horses  were  not  in  the  least  frighten- 
ed, and  after  a  little  mending,  John  declared  all  was  safe.  To 
ask  Emily  to  enter  the  carrage  again,  was  to  exact  no  little 
sacrifice  of  her  feelings  to  her  reason ;  and  she  stood  in  a  sus- 
pense that  too  plainly  showed  that  the  terror  she  had  been  iu 
had  not  left  her. 

"  I^"  said  Denbigh,  modestly,  "  if  Mr.  Moseley  will  take  the 
ladies  in  my  gig,  I  will  drive  the  phaeton  to  the  Hall,  as  it  is 
rather  unsafe  for  so  heavy  a  load." 

"  No,  no,  Denbigh,"  said  John,  coolly,  "  you  are  not  used  to 
such  mettled  nags  as  mine — ^it  would  be  indiscreet  for  you  to 
drive  them:  if^  however,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  take 
Emily  into  your  gig — Grace  Chatterton,  I  am  sure,  is  not  afraid 
(o  trust  my  driving,  and  we  might  all  get  back  as  well  as  ever." 

Grace  gave  her  hand  almost  unconsciously  to  John,  and  he 
handed  her  into  the  phaeton,  as  Denbigh  stood  willing  to  exe- 
cnte  his  part  of  the  arrangement,  but  too  diffident  to  speak.  It 
was  not  a  moment  for  affectation,  if  Emily  had  been  capable  of 
it,  and  blushing  with  the  novelty  of  her  situation,  she  took  her 
place  in  the  gig*  Denbigh  stopped  and  turned  his  eyes  on  the 
httle  group  with  which  he  had  been  talking,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment they  caught  the  attention  of  John  also     The  latter  in- 
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qttired  after  tkeir  situatioiu  The '^  tile  ivas  a  piteous  one,  the 
distress  evideiithp:  real.  The  husband  had  been  gardener  to  a 
gcntlienian  in  a  neigh'boTing  cohmty^-aiid-^he  had  been  lately  dis< 
charged,  to^  nki^  tray^  m  Hhe  dilficc&y  of  the  times,  for  a  rela* 
tion  of  the  steward,  who  was  in  want  of  the  place;  Suddenly 
thrown  on  the  world,  with  a  wife  aind  four  children,  'witli  bat 
the  wages  of  a  week  for  his  andtiietr  support,  they  had  travelled 
thus  far  on  the  way  to  a  neighboring  pariah,  where  he  said  he 
.had  alight  to,  and  inust< seek  {mblns  assistiance.  The  children 
were  crying  for  liunger,  and  the  imathei^,  who  wasia  nurse,  had 
,been  unable  to  walk  further  t^n  where  she  satv  but  had  sunk 
on  the  ground  H>vercome  with^tlgne,  and- Weak  from  the  want 
of  Qoarishment  ^  Neither  Emily  nor  Orace  could  refrain  from 
tears  ai  tlie  ieeital  of  tliese  heavy  i^oes;  the-wani  of  sostenance 
was  something  so  shocking  'in  itseiE^iand  brought^  as  .'it -were, 
immec^tely  before-  their  eyes,  tlie  appeal  was  iniesistible;  John 
foigot  his  bays-^fo^ot  erenGkaeej  as  he  listebedito  the  affect- 
ing stoiy  relaiied  by  the  woman,  who  was  much  revived  by  some 
nutriment  Denbigh  had  obtained  from  a  cottage  niear  thraa,  and 
to  which'  they  were  about  to  proceed  by  his  directions;  asi  Mose- 
ley  interrupted  them.  His  hand  shook,  his  eyes  glis(?ened  a& 
he  took  his  purse  from  his  pock^,  and  gave  several  guineas 
^frdm  it  to^  the-  mendicant;  <  Gracdi.  thought  John'  bad r  nevier  ap- 
peared so  handsome  as  the  ^moment  he  -handed  the  iwmey  to 
the  gardener;  his  face  glowed  with  unusual. excitement^  and 
his '  symmetry  bad  lost  the- only  eharm  he  wanted'  in  common, 
softaesa  Denbigh,  after  wadting  patiently  until  Moveley  had 
bestowed  his  alinsy  gravely  Teipeated  his. directions  for  tbeir 
-prooeci^ng  to  the  cottage,  when,  the  carriages  moved;  6vL  ^h 

Emily  revolted  in'  ber  mind,'  during  their  short  ride,  '&e  h&t" 
'rid  distress  she  had  Witnessed.  It  had  taken  a  stroi^  hold  on 
^h^r  feelinglit '  likeherbirother,  she  was  warmrhearted'and  eom- 
paswonate^  if  W0  may -use  the  t^m^  to  excess ;  and  had  ^e  been 
prepare  with  the !  ^eetn%  the :  givdeher  would  have*  i«ap^d  a 
4oubl^  hJHT^st  (^  i^natious^    It  dtntck  her,  at  the  moment^  aa« 
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pleasimtly,  tlrat  Denbigh  iai  been  S6  backxvard  in  his  liberality. 
The  man  bad  ratber  sullenly  displayed  half  a  crbwn  as  his  gift, 
it  cc>htrfet  with  thfe  golden  shower  of  John's  genterosity.  It 
had  be<in  even  somewhatf  offensive  in'  its  exWbitiori,  and  urged 
her  brother  to  a  more  hasty  departure  than,  under  'other  cir- 
cnmstiinoes,  he  wotdd  ^ust  at  the  moment  have  felt  disposed  to 
make;- '  Dehbfgh,  however^  had  takien  no  notice'  of  the  iiidig- 
riity,  and  continued  his  directiohs  in  the  ^ame  mild  and  ben6vo- 
t*nt  n^annef 'he  had  used  during  the  whol<6  Interview.  "  Half  a 
crown  was  but  little,**  thought  Enoiily,  **  foY  k  family  that  was 
starving;'*  and,  unw!ffing to  judg-e  harshly  6t  One  she  had'  begun 
to  Vitoe  feo  bighlyi  she  came  to  thfe  painful  conclusion  that  her 
eJ6ihJ««iion  Was  hot  as  ri6h  M'  he  deservfed  to  be.  Emily  had 
not  yfet  to' learn  that  charity  wiw  in  proportion  to  th6  means  of 
the  dbhor,'  and'  a  gentle  wish  insensibly  stole  over  her  that  Den- 
^h  might  in  some  Way  become  tnore  lichly  fendowed  with  the 
^oA  things'  of  this  world.  Until  this  moment,  her  thoughts 
had  never  turned  to  his  temporal  condition.  She  knew  he  was 
aii  offl(;er  in  the' attiiy,  but  of  what  rank,  or  even  of  what  rfegi- 
tnent,  "ih^  was  ignoriant.  -  He  had  frequently  touched  in  "hiSf  con- 
versatidns  on  the  customs  of  the  different  countries  he  had  deeti. 
He  hadBerved  hi  <tdy;  in  the  north  of  Europe,  in  the  West  In- 
dies, in  Spain.  '  Gf '  the  miannersf  of  the  p^ople^j '  of  theii'  charac- 
ters, he  not  ttrifrequently  spoke,  and  with  a  degfee  of  intelligence, 
a  libetafity,  a  justness  of  discrimination,  that  hdd  charmed  his 
auditors ;  but  on  the  point  of  personal  service  he  had  maintained 
a  ml^nce  tlAt'was  inflexible,  and  iiot  a  little  ^urprising^-more 
partictffarly  of  that  part  of  his'  history  which  related  to  the  lat- 
ter country ;  from  all  which  she  was  rather  inclined  to  think  his 
mititalty  tank  was  nbt  as  high  as  she  thought  he  merited,  and 
that  possibly' he  felt  kh  aw^wai'dness  of  platting  it  in  contrast 
witi  the  mbre  elevated  station  of  Colonel  Egerton.  ^ie  same 
idea 'hiia^'  strnci  the^w^  prevented  any  inquiries 

Wtodii  iiiiirhVb^  painfiit   fle  w«b  6o  coiiinectfed  with  the  riioum- 
fid  event  of  his  &the?s  death,  that  no  questions  bould  be  t^tit 
960 
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with  propriety  to  the  doetor^s  &milj ;  and  if  Francis  had  been 
more  communicative  to  Clara,  she  was  too  good  a  wife  to  men- 
tion it,  and  her  own  ^mily  was  possessed  of  too  just  a  sense  of 
propriety  to  touch  upon  points  that  might  bring  her  conjugal 
fidelity  in  question. 

Though  Denbigh  appeared  a  little  abstracted  during  the  ride, 
Ills  questions  concerning  Sir  Edward  and  her  friends  were  kind 
and  affectionate.  As  they  approached  the  house,  ho  suffered 
his  horse  to  walk,  and,  afiter  some  hesitation,  he  took  a  lett^ 
from  his  pocket,  and  handing  it  to  her,  sidd — 

''I  hope  Miss  Moseley  will  not  think  me  impeitinent  in  be- 
coming the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  her  cousin,  Lord  Chatterton. 
He  requested  it  so  earnestly,  that  I  could  not  refuse  taking 
what  I  am  sensible  is  a  great  liberty ;  for  it  would  be  deception 
did  I  affect  to  be  ignorant  of  his  admiration,  or  of  his  generous 
treatment  of  a  passion  she  cannot  return.  Chatterton" — ^and 
he  smiled  mournfully — **is  jet  too  true  to  cease  his  commen- 
dations." 

Emily  blushed  painfully,  but  she  took  the  letter  in  silence ; 
and  as  Denbigh  pursued  the  topic  no  further,  the  little  distance 
they  had  to  go  was  ridden  in  silence.  On  entering  the  gates, 
however,  he  said,  inquiringly,  and  with  much  interest — 

"I  sincerely  hope  I  have  not  given  offence. to  your  delicacy, 
Miss  Moseley.  Lord  Chatterton  has  made  me  an  unwilling  con- 
fidant I  need  not  say  the  secret  is  sacred,  on  more  accounts 
than  one." 

"Surely  not,  Mr.  Denbigh,"  replied  Emily,  in  a  low  tone; 
and  the  gig  stopping,  she  hastened  to  accept  the  assistance  of 
her  brother  to  alight. 

"  Well,  sister,"  cried  John,  laughing,  "  Denbigh  is  a  disciple 
to  Frank's  system  of  horseflesh.  Hairs  smooth  enough  here,  I 
see.  Grace  and  I  thought  you  would  never  get  home."  Now, 
John  fibbed  a  little,  for  neither  Grace,  nor  he  had  thought  in  the 
least  about  them,  or  any  thing  else  but  each  other,  from  tbe 
moment  they  separated  until  the  g^g  arrived. 
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Emily  made  no  reply  to  this  speech ;  and,  as  the  gentlemen 
were  engaged  in  giving  directions  concerning  their  horses,  she 
seized  an  opportunity  to  read  Chatterton^s  letter : 

"  I  avail  myself  of  the  return  of  my  friend  Mr.  Denbigh  to 
that  happy  femily  from  "which  reason  requires  my  self  banish- 
ment, to  assure  my  amiable  cousin  of  my  continued  respect  for 
her  character,  and  to  convince  her  of  my  gratitude  for  the  ten- 
demess  she  has  manifested  to  feelings  she  cannot  return.  I  may 
even  venture  to  tell  her — what  few  women  would  be  pleased  to 
hear,  but  what  I  know  Emily  Moseley  too  well  to  doubt,  for  a 
moment,  will  give  her  unalloyed  pleasure — that  owing  to  the 
kind,  the  benevolent,  the  brotherly  attentions  of  my  true  friend, 
Mr.  Denbigh,  I  have  already  gained  a  peace  of  mind  and  resig- 
nation I  once  thought  were  lost  to  me  forever.  Ah !  Emily,  my 
beloved  cousin,  in  Denbigh  you  will  find,  I  doubt  not,  a  mind, 
principles,  congenial  to  your  own.  It  is  impossible  that  ho 
could  see  you  without  wishing  to  possess  such  a  treasure ;  and, 
if  I  have  a  wish  that  is  now  uppermost  in  my  heart,  it  is,  that 
you  may  learn  to  esteem  each  other  as  you  ought — when,  I 
doubt  not,  you  will  become  as  happy  as  you  both  deserve  to 
be.    What  greater  earthly  blessing  can  I  implore  upon  you  ? 

"  Chattkbton." 

Emily,  whrJe  reading  this  epistle,  felt  a  confusion  but  little 
inferior  to  that  which  would  have  oppressed  her  had  Denbigh 
himself  been  at  her  feet,  soliciting  that  love  Ohatterton  thought 
him  so  worthy  of  possessing;  and  when  they  met,  she  could 
hardly  look  in  the  face  a  man  who,  it  would  seem,  had  been  so 
openly  selected  by  another -as  the  fittest  to  be  her  partner  for 
life.  The  unaltered  manner  of  Denbigh  himself,  however,  soon 
convinced  her  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  contents  of 
the  note,  and  it  greatly  relieved  her  frcim  the  awkwardness  his 
presence  at  first  occasioned. 

Francis  soon  returned,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  aunt. 
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ftnci  was  oveijoycd  to  find  the  gneet  *ho  had  «o  uDexpectcdly 
arrived.  His  pardnts  had  not  yet  retnraed  from  their  visit,  and 
Denbigh,  of  coarae,  would  remffln  at  his  presmt  qoartcn.  J<Ad 
promised  to  continue  with  them  for  a  conple  of  days ;  and  every 
thing  was  soon  settled  to  the  -perfect  satisfaotion  of  the  whole 
party.  Mrs,  Wilson  knew  tbe  great  danger  of  anflTering  yoting 
people  to  be  inmates  irf  the  sane  honse  too  wdl,  wantonly  to 
iilcnr  the  penalties,  but  W  visit' had  nearly  expired,  and  it 
mi^i  ^V0  her  a  better  opportunity  of  jn^i^ng  Denbigh's  char- 
acter; «id  flrMc  Ohatterton,  thongh  too  delicate  to  follow  he^ 
eeK  whs  well  contented  to  be  followed,  especially  when  ^hn 
Hoseley  Was  the  pnrsner.- 
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. .  >^  J  AM  Bony,  aant,  Mr.  Denbigh  is  not  ricV  said  Emily  to 
liirs;  Wilson^  after  tbey  liadf  retired  in  ih9- evening,  alivoat  un- 
consaipnsof  what  site  ntterecL    Tlie  latter  loaded  athernieee 
in  surprise,  at  a  remark  so  abrupt,  and  one  ao^Teiy;  different 
from  tibe  ordinary  train  of  Emily^s  nefleetions,  as  she  required 
an,  explanation.    Emily,  elightly  coloring  at  the  channel;  her 
thoughts  had  insensibly  strayed  ^ta<  gave  her  auni  an  account 
of  their,  adventure  in  the  course  of  the  moming'a  drive»  and 
touched  %htly  on  the  difference  in  the  amouAt  of  the  almi  of 
herl^rptherrand  those  of  Mc  Denbigh. 
V  '^Tbe  bestowal  of  money  is  not  always  an  act  of  charity,'' 
observed  Mrs.  Wilson,  gravely,  and  the  subject  was  dropped; 
though  nieither  ceased  to  dwell  on  it  in  her  thoughts,  until  sleep 
closed  theeyea  of  both.    : .        .      ......  ^ 

.  The  £olV>winjg.  day  Mnu  Wilson  invited  Grace  and  £mily  to 
aocomnany  her  in  a  walk,  the  gentlemen  having,  preceded  them 
4n.  porauit  of  their  different;  avocations. .  Erancb  had  his  regular 
visits  of  apiritual  conaolation ;  John  had  gone  to  the  Hall  for 
Kis  poihtera  and  fowHng-piece,  the  season  for  woodcock  having 
arrived;  and  Denbigh  had  proceeded  no  one  knew  whither. 
On^gaining  the  high-road,  Mrs.  Wilson  desired  her  companions 
jbo  lead  the  .way  to  the  cottage  where  the  £unily  of  the  mendi- 
cant gardener  had  been  lodged,  and  thither  they  soon  arrived. 
On  knocking,  at  the  door,  they  were  immediately  admitted  to 
an  outer  room,  in  which  they  found  the  wife  of  the  laborer  who 
inhabited  the  building,  en^i^ed  in  her  customary  morning  em- 
ployments. They  explained  the  motives  of  the  visit,  and  were 
told  that  the  family  they  sought  were  in  an  adjoining  room, 
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bat  she  rather  thought  at  that  moment  engaged  with  a  clergy- 
man  who  had  called  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  before.  '*  I  expect, 
my  lady,  it's  the  new  rector,  who  everybody  says  is  so  good  to 
the  poor  and  needy ;  bat  I  have  not  found  time  yet  to  go  to 
church  to  hear  his  reverence  preach,  ma'am,''  coartseying  and 
handing  the  freshly-dusted  chsdrs  to  her  unexpected  visitors. 
The  ladies  seated  themselves,  too  delicate  to  interrupt  Franci& 
in  his  sacred  duties,  and  were  silently  waiting  his  appearance, 
when  a  voice  was  distinctly  heard  through  the  thin  partition, 
the  first  note  of  which  imdeceived  them  as  to  the  character  of 
the  gardener^s  visitor.  v 

"  It  i^pears,'  then,  Davis,  by  your  own  confession;"  said  Den- 
bigh, mildly,  but  in  a  tone  of  reproof,  "  that  your  frequent  acts 
of  intemperance  have  at  least  given  ground  for  the  steward's 
procuring  your  discharge,  if  they  have  not  justified  him  in  doing 
that  which  his  duty  to  your  common  employer  required." 

**  It  is  hard,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  sullenly,  "  to  be  thrown  on 
the  world  with  a  &mi]y  like  mine,  to  make  way  for  a  younger 
man  with  but  one  child." 

"  It  may  be  unfortunate  for  your  wife  and  children,"  sjud 
Denbigh,  "  but  just,  as  respects  yourself.  I  have  already  con- 
vinced you  that  my  interference  or  reproof  is  not  an  empty  one; 
carry  the  letter  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed,  and  I 
pledge  you,  jdu.  shall  have  a  new  trial,  and  should  you  conduct 
yourself  soberly  and  with  propriety,  continued  and  ample  sup* 
port ;  the  second  letter  will  gain  your  children  immediate  ad- 
mission to  the  school  I  mentioned ;  and  I  now  leave  you,  with 
an  earnest  injunction  to  remember  that  habits  of  intemperance 
not  only  disqualify  you  to  support  those  who  have  such  great 
claims  on  your  protection,  but  inevitably  lead  to  a  loss  of  those 
powers  which  are  necessary  to  insure  your  own  eternal  wel- 
fere." 

"May  Heaven  bless  your  honor,"  cried  the  woman,  with  fer- 
vor, and  evidently  in  tears,  "  both  for  what  you  have  said,  and 
what  you  have  done.    Thomas  only  wants  to  be  taken  frorb 
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temptation  to  become  a  sober  man  again — an  honest  one  be 
has  ever  been,  I  am  sure." 

"I  have  selected  a  place  for  him,"  replied  Denbigh,  "where 
there  is  no  exposure  through  improper  companions,  and  every 
thing  now  depends  upon  himself,  under  Providence.'* 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  risen  from  her  chair  on  the  first  iudmaiion 
given  by  Denbigh  of  his  intention  to  go,  but  had  paused  at  the 
door  to  listen  to  this  last  speech;  when,  beckoning  hex  com- 
panions, she  hastily  withdrew,  having  first  made  a  small  present 
to  the  woman  of  the  cottage,  and  requested  her  not  to  mention 
their  having  called. 

"What  becomes  now  of  the  comparative  charity  of  your 
brother  and  Mr.  Denbigh,  Emily  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Wilson,  as  they 
gained  the  road  on  their  return  homewards.  Emily  was  not  ac- 
customed to  hear  any  act  of  John  slightly  spoken  of  without  at 
least  manifesting  some  emotion  which  betrayed  her  sisterly  re- 
gard ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  she  chose  to  be  silent ;  while 
Grace,  after  waiting  in  expectation  that  her  cousin  would  speak, 
ventured  to  say  timidly-^ 

"  I  am  sure,  dear  madam,  Mr.  Moseley  was  very  liberal,  and 
the  tears  were  in  his  eyes  while  he  gave  the  money  I  was 
looking  directly  at  them  the  whole  time.** 

"  John  is  compassionate  by  nature,"  continued  Mrs.  Wilson, 
with  an  almost  imperceptible  smile.  "  I  have  ^lo  doubt  his 
sympathies  were  warmly  enlisted  in  behalf  of  this  family ;  and 
possessing  much,  he  gave  Hberally.  I  have  no  doubt  he  would 
have  undergone  personal  privation  to  have  relieved  their  dis- 
ti'ess,  and  endured  both  pain  and  labor  with  such  an  excitement 
before  him.  But  what  is  all  that  to  the  charity  of  Mr.  Den- 
bigh T 

Grace  was  unused  to  contend,  and,  least  of  all,  with  Mrsn 
Wilson ;  but,  unwilling  to  abandon  John  to  such  censure,  with 
incfea^ei  animation,  she  said^- 

"  If  bestowing  freely,  and  feeling  for  the  distress  you  relieve, 
be  not  commendable,  madam,  I  am  sure  I  am  ignorant  what  is." 


I6d  paE;OA,.yTio  V. 

.  'vTlmt  c<^mpas4on  for  .tha  woes  of  otbera  is  be^aUfol  iAil« 
self,  and  the  want  of  it  an  invariable  :i9Fid(mc0  pf  .j^ipniptioii 
froi^.too  wuehy/and  an  U)-gpy^ped.  inUircoaisa  with  tliei world, 
I  Jim  Mrilling.  to  acl^powledge,  mydeiaK  Qraoe/'  «4tid.Mv^  Wil- 
son, kindly;  ^<*  bat  th^  relief  o^  iaaii|9dry,.wli^dithe  b^l^J^ui  not 
undei^onq  tbia  btfdenixig  Qvdeal,  ia  011I7  a  P^Uef.  to  ou|s  own 
faelings^:  this  is  coiii]»a3aios>;  bojt  CShri^tian  c)tarity  it  a  bigh^ 
ot:d€tr  of  dut; ;  it  enters  Iota  every,  sopaatiop  ot^ib^,  ]heart:;  4i8> 
poses  ua'to  judge,  as  tw;ell  as  t9  act  jEavo|ra^ly.:t<^  -Qor  I^U^^ 
creaJ^ures;  is  deeply  sei^ted  in  the  sense  of.  oar  .owarUQw^Mrilu** 
ness ;  keeps  a  single  eye,  in  its  dispensations  of  temporal  Imoh 
efits,  t9  the  everlasting .  happiness  of ,  the  objecta  of  ;its  boimty ; 
is  consistent^  well-regulated ;  in  short,*' -^und  Mrs,  Wihon'a 
pale  cheek,  glowed  wiih.  an  nnosoal  ridmesspf  .co)or^^**it  is 
m  hoiQble  attempt^  to,  copy  after  the  heavenly  ezumple  of  oar 
Redeemer,  in  sacrificing ,  -  oorselvea  to  the .  wel&re  of  v^^thers, 
9Ad  doea^nBd  must ,  proceed  fironx  ^  iove .  of  his  pcf^Ui  and  au 
ol^edi^np^  to  his  mvidi^tes."  .   . 

<' And  Mr.  Denbigh,  aunt,"  exclaimed  £mily^  the  bloo4  man- 
tling to  her  cheek  with  a  sympathetic' g]!oWy  while  she,  lost  all 
consideration  for  John  in  the  strength  of  ^he^r  feelii^  ."hia 
charity  you  think  to  be  of  this  deacriptibn  V^    . 

'*8o.&r,.my  child,  aa  we  caa  m^derstand  motiyea  ^om  the 
nature  of  the  eonduct,  such  appears  to  have  been  the  charity  of 
Mr,  Denbigh.!^  . 

GracQ.w^u  (u^enced^if  not  eonyiaced;  and  ^^^  ladies  con 
tmued  their  walk,  lost  in  their  own  reflectiona,  until  t}ie} 
reached  a  be^d  in  the  road  which  hid  thei  t;ottag^:£t>m  view* 
Euyly  involuntarily,  turned  her  head  as  they  arrived,  at.  the 
spot,  and  saw  that  Denbigh  had  approached  within  a  few'  paces 
of  thepu  On  joining  them,  he  comnaenccd  his  complimentary 
address  in  such  a  way  as  convinced  theni  the  cottager  had  bee^ 
true  to  the  injunction  given  by  Mrs.  Wilson.  No  mention 
was  nuide  of  the  gardener,  and  Denbigh  began  a  lively  descrip- 
tion of  some  foreign  scenery,  of  which  their  present  situation 
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reminded  him.     The  discoaree  was  inaintaioed  with  great  luter* 
est  bj  himself  and  Mrs.  Wilson  for  the  remainder  of  their  walk. 

It  was  yet  early  when  they  reached  the  parsonage,  where 
they  fonnd  John,  who  had  driven  to  the  Hall  to  break&st,  and 
who,  instead  of  porsuing  his  favorite  amusement  of  shooting, 
laid  down  his  gun  as  they  entered,  observing:  ^*It  is  rather 
soon  yet  for  the  woodcocks,  and  I  believe  I  will  listen  to.  your 
entertaining  conversatioii,  ladies,  for  the  rest  of  the  morning.'' 
He  threw  himself  upon  a  sofa  at  no  great  distance  from  Grace, 
and  in  such  a  position  as  enabled  him,,  without  rudeness^  to 
study  the  features  of  her  lovely  fiioe,  while  Denbigh  read  aloud 
to  the  ladies  GampbelFs  beautiful  description  of  wedded  love, 
in  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 

There  was  a  chastened  correctness  in  the  ordinarv  manner 
of  Denbigh  which  wore  the  appearance  of  the  influence  .of  his 
reason,  and  a  subjection  of  the  passions,  that,  if  Any  thing,  gave 
him  leas  interest  with  Emily  than  had.it  been  marked  by  an 
evidence  of  stronger  feeling.  But.  on  the  present  occasion  this 
objection  was  removed :  his  reading  was  impressive ;  he  dwelt 
on  those  passages  which  most  [leased  him  with  a  warmth  of 
eulogium  fuUy  equal  to  her  own  undisguised  sensations.  In  the 
hour  occupied  in  the  reading  this  exquisite  little  poem,  and  in 
commenting  on  its  merits  and  sentiments,  Denbigh  gained  more 
on  her  imagination  than  in  all  their. former  intercourse.  His 
ideas  were  as  pure,  as  chastened,  aad  almost  as  vivid. as  those 
<^  the  poet;  and  Emily  listened  to  his  periods  with  intense 
attention,  as  they  flowed  from  him  in  language  as  glowing  as 
his  ideas.  The  poem  had  been  first  read  to  her  by  her  brother^ 
and  she  was  surprised  to  discover  Jiow  she  hud  overlooked  its 
beauties,  on  that  occasion.  Even  John  acknowledged  that  it 
certainly  appeared  a  different  thing  now  from  what  he  had 
then  thought  it ;  but  Emily  had  taxed  his  declamatory  power 
in  the  height  of  fhe  pleasant  season,  and,  somehow  or  other, 
John  now  imagined  that  Gertrude  was  just  such  a  delicate, 
feminine,  wann-hcarted,  domestic  girl  as  Grace  Chatterto  i.  As 
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D^nbigk  €losed  the  book,  and  eiitefed  into  a  general  contensr 
tiow  witb  Oara  and  lier  sister,  John  followed  Gtace  to  aWhidOir, 
and  spoakiiig  m;.a'tdne  of  unasual  sofikness  ferhinft,  hefeaid4> 

**1D6  jon  knoW)  i  Misift  Chatterton,  I  have  accepted  joar 
brother's  liivitatio&  to  g)o  into  Suffolk  this  siitmiiier;  and  that 
yon  areito  be  pbgaed  with  me  and^my  pointers  againf  - 

^' Plagued^  Mr.  Moeeleyl".  siaid  Grace,  ift  a  voice  «vjsn  softoi 
ihaa  his-owtt.  ^^I  am  snre-^I  am  sure,  we^  none ro€  v»  think 
yon  dryoiir  dogftin  tlraieart  apiagne.'^ 
'  f^Ahl  Graoey^and  John  was  about  to  become  what  he  had 
nev^ertwoi  beforeMHitotimeAtal^^whea' lie'  saw  thr'oaiii^e  of 
Chiittertoa,  contaimnglihe  d^ager  and  Oatjiariaei  entering  tl^ 
parsonage  gates. 

^«  Pshaw  r  fJ^(n^/l^iJoim,:4^th«re  corned  Mt^herOfaaettePton." 
^  Ahl  Oraee,''  ^<i  lohn^'^llMr^.are  yon?  mother  and  sistdr  re- 
turned  alread^*^  '^  *       - 

•  '^/Already  r  latd  the-  young  lady,  and,' to  tb^'fitsl/  time  ih 
ker  tife,'«he  feUb  radier  vnUke  a  dutiftd  xM^±  SIve  mintttes 
eonid  -have  made  no  great  diffeirenbe  io  her  modier^  and  Aie 
would  gnatly  have*  fikedio  hear  what  John.  Moseley  meant 
tO'havesidd;  forihe  alteration  in  hik  mamier  qoiivineed  her 
thilt  his  ^rst;  '<iih^  Orace*'  was  to  have  be^n?  ocmtinoedin  a 
somewhat  different  languid  £rom  that  in  whiote-the  second 
^ah!  Grac6*' was^ended.  ^ 

Tbung*  Mbseky  and  her  daughter;  stamding  together  at  thie 
open  window,  cau^t  the  attentioii  of  LadyChatte|rton  liie 
mcmient  she  got  a  view  of  the  house,  and'^she  entered  with  a 
good  humor  she  had  not  i^H  ranoe  the  disappoii^mont  in  her 
lato  expedition  in  behalf  c€  Oatiienne;  for  the  gentleman  she 
had  had  ih  view  in  this- excursion  had:  been  taken  up  by 
another  nMrer,  actbg  on  her  own  account,- and  backed  by  a 
little  more  wit  and  a  good  deal  more  money  than  what  £aite 
could  be  fiiirly  thought  to  possess.  Notfiing  fbrther  in  that 
qiiarter  offering  in  the  way  of  her  occupation,  she  turned  her 
horses*  heads  towards  London,  that  great  theatre  on  which 
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Ihere  aeyer  was  a  loss  for  actors.  The  Balatations  had  hardly 
passed  boforey  tiuni&g  to  Jc^a,  she  exekitfiedy  with  what  she 
intended  for  a  most '  inothevl j .  smiie,  ^  What !  not  shooting 
tMa  fine.daj^  Mr.  Moselojf  I'  thouglit'  yt>U'  nev^r  missed  a 
day  in:  the -season^" 

'^  It  ia  ittther  early  yet^  my  lady/'  emd  John,  coolly,  a  Httio 
alarmed  by  the  expression  of  her  coantcnance.  -    •  - 

^'Okr  condaned  the  downgery  iii  Uie  same  ^tnun,  <*I  see 
how  it  is;  the  ladies  have  too* many  ^Mitfactibiis  for  so  gallant 
a'7e>Qng  man  as  lyoniBelf."  liow,  asiQnKse^  her  own  daughter, 
waaithe  only  lady  of  the  party  who  could  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  have  wm^  influence  over  Jeltn^s movexaents^ayoung 
gUntLdman  seldom  damg  as  miich  for  liis  own  a^  f&t  other 
pe^I^V  listers,  this  may  be  Mrly  set  do^-  as  4  pMtty  Broad 
hint  of  the  opinion  the  dowager  entertuned  Withe  reali state  of 
things^;  and  John  saw  it^  and  Graee  saw  it  '  .1^  former  eooUy 
replied)  ''Why,  upon  the  whole,  if  you  wilt  excuse  the  neglect, 
I  will  tiy.A  shot:  this,  fine  day.*T  Isa  five  minutes,  Carlo  and 
Rover  were  both  delighted.  Grace  ke|>t' her  place  iat  the  win- 
dow, from  a  feeling  she  could  not  define,  and  of  which'  perliaps 
she  was  unconscioiis,  until  the  gate  dosed,  and  the  shrubbefy 
hid  th^ -sportoufin  from-  her  sight,  and  then  ishe?  withdrew  tn 
hier  room  to  weep. 

Had  Grace  Chatterton  been'  a  particle  .less  delicate — less 
retiring — blessed  with  a  noaaaging  mother,  as  she  was,  John 
Moseley  would  not  have  thought  another  moment  about  her. 
But,  on  every  occasion  when  the  dowager  made  any  of  her 
open  attacks,  Grace  discovered  so  much  distress,  so  much  un- 
willingness to  second  them,  that  a  suspicion  of  a  confederacy 
never  entered  his  brain.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Lady 
Chalterton^s  manoeuvres  were  limited  to  the  direct  and  palpable 
schemes  we  have  mentioned ;  no— these  were  the  cfiervescence, 
the  exuberance  of  her  zeal ;  but  as  is  generally  the  case,  they 
sufficiently  proved  the  groundwork  of  all  her  other  machina* 
tions ;  none  of  the  little  artifices  of  such  as  placing — of  leaving 
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alone — of  showing  similarity  of  tastes — of  compliments  to  the 
gentlemen,  were  neglected.  This  latter  basiness  she  had  con- 
triyed  to  get  Catherine  to  take  off  her  hands ;  bat  Grace  conld 
never  pay  a  compliment  in  her  life,*  unless  changing  of  color, 
trembling,  undulations  of  the  bosom,  and  such  natural  move- 
ments can  be  30  called ;  but  she  loved  dearly  to  receive  them 
from  John  Moseley. 

"  Well,  my  child,''  said  the  mother,  as  she  seated  herself  by 
the  side  of  her  daughter,  who  hastily  endeavored  to  conceal  her 
tears,  '^  when  are  we  to  have  another  wedding  f  I  trust  every 
thing  is  settled  between  you  and  Mr.  Moseley,  by  this  time." 

*'  Mother !  mother  1"  said  Grace,  nearly  gasping  for  breath, 
"  mother,  you  will  break  my  heart,  indeed  you  will"  She  hid 
her  &ce  in  the  clothes  of  the  bed  by  which  she  sat,  and  wept 
with  a  feeling  of  despair. 

'*  Tut,  my  dear,"  replied  the  dowager,  not  noticing  her  an- 
guish, or  mistaking  it  for  a  girlish  shame,  ^  you  young  people 
are  fools  in  these  matters,  but  Sir  Edward  and  myself  will 
arrange  every  thing  as  it  should  be." 

The  daughter  now  not  only  looked  up,  but  sprang  from  her 
seat,  her  hands  clasped  t<^ther,  her  eyes  fixed  in  horror,  her 
cheek  pale  as  death ;  but  the  mother  had  retired,  and  Grace 
sank  back  into  her  chair  with  a  sensation  of  disgrace,  of  de- 
spair, which  could  not  have  been  surpassed,  had  she  really 
merited  the  obloquy  and  shame  which  she  thought  were  ab<iiit 
to  be  heaped  upon  her. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

Tus  succeeding  morning,  the  whole  party,  with  the  exception 
of  Denbigh,  returned  to  the  HalL  Nothing  had  occurred  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  the  coloneFs  assiduities ;  and  Jane, 
whose  sense  of  propriety  forbade  the  indulgence  of  premedita- 
ted Ute^Utes,  and  such  little  accompaniments  of  every-day  at- 
tachments, was  rejoiced  to  see  a  sister  she  loved,  and  an  aunt 
she  respected,  once  more  in  the  bosom  of  her  £unily. 

The  dowager  impatiently  waited  an  opportunity  to  effect, 
what  she  intended  for  a  master-stroke  of  policy  in  the  disposal 
of  Grace.  like  all  other  managers,  she  thought  no  one  equal 
to  herself  in  devising  ways  and  means,  and  was  unwilling  to 
leave  any  thing  to  nature.  Grace  had  invariably  thwarted  all 
her  schemes  by  her  obstinacy;  and  as  she  thought  young  Mose- 
ley  really  attached  to  her,  she  determined  by  a  bold  stroke  to 
remove  the  impediments  of  &lse  shame,  and  the  dread  of  re- 
pulse, which  she  believed  alone  kept  the  youth  from  an  avowal 
of  his  wbhes,  and  get  rid  at  once  of  a  plague  that  had  annoyed 
her  not  a  little — ^her  daughter's  delicacy. 

Sir  Edward  spent  an  hour  every  morning  in  his  library, 
overlooking  his  accounts,  and  in  other  necessary  employments 
of  a  similar  nature,  and  it  was  here  she  determined  to  have  the 
conference. 

"  My  Lady  Chattcrton,  you  do  me  honor,"  said  the  baronet, 
handing  her  a  chair  on  her  entrance. 

"  Upon  my  word,  cousin,"  cried  the  dowager,  "  you  have  a 
very  convenient  apartment  hero,"  looking  aroimd  her  in  affected 
admiration  of  all  she  saw. 

The  baronet  replied,  and  a  short  discourse  on  the  arrange^ 
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ments  of  the  whole  house  insensibly  led  to  some  remarks  on  the 
taste  of  his  mother,  the  honorable  Lady  Moseley  (a  Chatter- 
ton),  nntil,  having  warmed  the  feelings  of  the  old  gentleman  by 
some  well-timed  compliments  of  that  nature,  she  ventured  on 
the  principal  object  of  her  visit. 

'<  I  am  happy  to  find^  Sir-E^waird,  yQip.  are  so  well  pleased  with 
the  family  as  to  wish  to  make  another  selection  from  it.  I  sin- 
oetely  fa<^  it  i^i^  prove  as  jtuiicioma  as  thefbrmer  one.''  =  ' 

Sir  Edward  was  II  £ttle  at  a  hm  to  onderstand-het  inieanlng, 
dthdugh  be  tbotight  it  might  kJkidd  to  his  son,  'who  h«i  had  sorde 
time  suspected  had  views  oh  Graee  Chatterton!;  'vad  wMlitog  to 
know  the  truth,  and  rather  pleased  to»  find  J<^  h^'  selec^^  a 
youBg  woman  he  16  ved  inhis  hcarl,  he  observed-^ 

"  I  am  n.ol  aai%  I  rightly  understand ;  your  'ladyship,  though  I 
hopeldo.''  ;  :      '  [";  • 

"  No  I"  cried  ihe  dowag^,  in  weU^oouuteiMt^d  afl^ctation  6f 
s]ai?prise<  ^*  Perhaps,  after  aU,:iiwternai  atisidCy  has  deceived  ine, 
then.  Mr*  Moseley  could  hardly  liai?«  ventured  to  proceed  with* 
out  youj? approbation."  .  . •  >  -     '• 

^\  I  have  ever  de<£ned  influencing  ^  any  of  »iy  children,*  Laay 
Chatjte^n;"  said  the  baronet,  '^  And  John  is  not  ignorant  of  my 
sentimeptsy  I  diueerely  hope,  bdi^eVer,  yon  allude  to  an  attach- 
ment, to.  Graoe?!';  L  -.  :  ;-■■•-•••    •■•■  ^  .'i  .!.  .J.,  .r  .  .. 

''I  djd,  c0rtainly,  Sir  Edward^''  said  the  lady,  hesitatingly. 
"  I  may  be  deceived ;  but  you  inust  uhderstand  the  feelings  of  a 
mother,  and  a  young  woman  ought  not  to  be  trifled  with." 

" My  son  is  inexpiable  of  trifling,  I.hope,"  cried  Sir  'Edward, 
with  animatiooy  "  and,  least  of  all,  with  Grace  C^atteHchi.  No; 
you  are  quite  right.  If  he  has  made  his  choice,  he  should  not 
bo  ashamed  to  avow  it«" 

"I  would  not  wish,  on  any  isocount,  to  hurry  matters,"  said 
the  dowager;  ^'but  the  iNtpbrt  which  is  abroad  will  prcivent 
other  young  men.  from  piittidg  in  their  claims,  Sir  Edirard" 
(sighing.)  "I  have  a  mother's  feelings;  if  I  have  been  hasty, 
your  goodness  will  overlook  it.''    And  Lady  Chatteirton  placed 


ber- haadkcrehi^  "to .  her  eyes,  lo  ccmcdul  the  -  teara  ^  (batdid  vtoi 
flow*  .■     :  ■■  '  •  ■    '  ■  ,    •  ■■'■■'..     ;""• 

s  Sir.  Edward  thought  Ml  thi&  vc^y  ha^umlv  and  Asit  ahauld  bo, 
and  be  BOttgbtika  early  ooilfoveiice  with  hta.  8011.''      .  v   -i 

"John,"  said  the  father,  taking  his  hand  kindly,  ^^^osU  hiave 
Do.peasQE  to  doubt  my  affi^lAoii(  .or  ifiy^ooiiipii^ee?  to^your 
Wishes. .  Fortune  i^.a  thing  out  <>C. the  que^liofi  ii^ith:  a, young 
mail  of  ijoiir  etxpectatioW  .  Apd  ^r  Edward,  in-hiateagemesa 
to  smootb:  t|iM  way».  weat  o» : ; "  You  ican-llye  beJee^;oi';»oeettpy 
my  small  seat  in  Wiltshire.  I  can  allow  yon^  five:  thoabaad  a 
year,  with  much  ease  to  myself.  .  Indeed^  yoor  mother  and  my- 
self wonUt  both  straiten  olir^v9%  to  j  add  to  jieiiur  comfdrta ; 
but  it?  is  nnnece^saty-^Wje  bav^  eiii>ugb,.^nd'  yckftbavld  enda^'^ 
^  Sir  Edward,  iof  ft  few  mdmen1»^  would  b^esfitUed  every.tbin^ 
to  the  dpwf^er!s  perfect  «atisfactioii«  bad  nj9t.  J^n;.vintemq9i|ed 
him  by  the  exclamation  of —  .' -.    C  ?  .  .    ' 

i  ^«To  what  dp  you  allude^  father^  . 

,   *♦  AH»de  r  aaid  Sir  Edwaid,.  Isimplyi.  i"  Why,  Qtace  €hat^^ 
ton^'my!  aoa.?'  ,  ..    ■  ,■.■■•:.',..•....  •.... 

"  Giiioe  Cbatterton  I  ^  SdwaM*.    What  ba.ve  3  <td  do  #ith 
Gaiee  Gbafctertou-r •    ■  •  •  '..I'^r  :..        .......  n  ,:•,.;.••''■  .. 

'   <f  H^  inother;  has  made  mo  acquainted  with  youir  proposals, 

.     *♦.  Pl!Qpfl<NUdB  r   •     •  .';      •      ,  "      \         .    i:  ) 

<^  Attentian6>  I  ought  to  hay.«  said;.  ;and  yoU  have  no  ]»asoii 
to  ap^iehend  any  tbii^  from  :me,  my  child,"    .  .         .    , 

"  AttentioDA  T  said  John,  haughtily.  '<  I  hope  Lady  Chatter* 
ton  does  {not  aeottse  meof  improp^  attentions:  to:  bee  daughter  f' 

''  No,  not  improper,  my  aon,"  said  his  father :  '^  on  the  con* 
trary,  she  is  much,  pleatod  with  .them."  / 

'^  She  is,  ia  she  I  But  I  am  displeased  that  she  should  under* 
t^ke  to  put  constructions  on  my  acts  that  no  attention  ■  or  :wpffda 
of  mine  will  justify." 

&.  waa  vow  Ok  Edward^s  turn  to  be  surprised.  He  bad 
(bought:  be  was  doing  jbis  son  a  kindness,  wben  he  badpnl^ 
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been  forwarding  the  dowager^s  schemes;  bat  averse  from  con- 
tention, and  wondering  at  his  cousin's  mistake,  which  he  at  once 
attributed  to  her  anxiety  in  behalf  of  a  favorite  daughter,  he 
told  John  he  was  sony  there  had  been  any  misapprehcnsic^n, 
and  left  him. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Moselcy,  internally,  as  he  paced  up  and  down 
his  father's  library,  "  my  lady  dowager,  you  are  not  going  to 
force  a  wife  down  my  throat  If  you  do,  I  am  mistaken ;  and 
Grace,  if  Grace" — John  softened  and'  began  to  feel  unhappy  a 
little,  but  anger  prevailed. 

From  the  moment  Grace  Ohatterton  conceived  a  dread  of  her 
mother's  saying  any  thing  to  Sir  Edward,  her  whole  conduct 
was  altered.  She  could  hardly  look  any  of  the  family  in  the 
&ce,  and  it  was  her  most  ardent  wish  that  they  might  depart. 
John  she  avoided  as  she  would  an  adder,  although  it  nearly 
broke  her  heart  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Benfield  had  staid  longer  than  usual,  and  he  now  wished 
to  return.  John  Moseley  eagerly  profited  by  this  opportunity, 
and  the  very  day  after  the  conversation  in  the  library  he  went 
to  'Benfield  Lodge  as  a  dutiful  nephew,  to  see  his  venerable 
uncle  safely  restored  once  more  to  the  abode  of  his  ancestors. 

Lady  Ohatterton  now  perceived,  when  too  late,  that  she  had 
overshot  her  mark,  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  wondered  at 
the  reason  of  a  result  so  strange  from  such  well-digested  and 
well-conducted  plans.  She  determined,  however,  never  again  to 
interfere  between  her  daughter  and  the  baronet's  heir ;  conclud* 
ing,  with  a  nearer  approach  to  the  truth  than  always  accom- 
panied her  deductions,  that  they  resembled  ordinary  lovers  in 
neither  their  temperaments  nor  opinions. 

Perceiving  no  further  use  in  remaining  any  longer  at  the 
ILill,  she  took  her  leave,  and,  accompanied  by  both  her  dangh* 
tcrs,  proceeded  to  the  capital,  where  she  expected  to  meet  hoi 
son. 

Dr.  Ives  and  his  wife  returned  to  the  rectory  on  the  same 
(ky,  and  Denbigh  immediately  resumed  his  abode  under  their 
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roof.     The  intercourse  between  the  rector's  family  and  Sir  Ed 
ward's  was  renewed  with  all  its  former  friendly  confidence. 

Colonel  Egerton  began  to  speak  of  his  departure  also,  but 
hinted  at  intentions  of  visiting  L at  the  period  of  the  baro- 
net's visit  to  His  uncle,  before  he  proceeded  to  town  in  the  winter. 

L was  a  small  village  on  the  coast,  within  a  mile  of  Ben- 
field  Lodge ;  and  from  its  natural  convenience,  it  had  long  been 
resorted  to  by  the  neighboring  gentry  for  the  benefit  of  sea 
bathing.  The  baronet  Lad  promised  Mr.  Benfield  his  visit 
should  be  made  at  an  earlier  day  than  usual,  in  order  to  gratify 
Jane  with  a  visit  to  Bath,  before  they  went  to  London,  at  which 
town  they  were  promised  by  Mrs.  Jarvis  the  pleasure  of  her  so- 
ciety, and  that  of  her  son  and  daughters. 

pRECAUTiONT  is  a  word  of  simple  meaning  in  itself,  but  vari- 
ons  are  the  ways  adopted  by  different  individuals  in  this  life  to 
enforce  its  import;  and  not  a  few  are  the  evils  which  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  guard  against.  To  provide  in  season 
against  the  dangers  of  want,  personal  injury,  loss  of  character, 
and  a  great  many  other  such  acknowledged  misfortunes,  has  be- 
come a  kind  of  instinctive  process  of  our  natures.  The  few  ex- 
ceptions which  exist  only  go  to  prove  the  rule :  in  addition  to 
these,  almost  every  man  has  some  ruling  propensity  to  gratify, 
to  advance  whicK  his  ingenuity  is  ever  on  the  alert,  or  some  ap- 
prehended evil  to  avert,  which  calls  all  his  prudence  into  activity. 
Yet  how  seldom  is  it  exerted,  in  order  to  give  a  rational  ground 
to  expect  permanent  happiness  in  wedlock. 

Marriage  is  called  a  lottery,  and  it  is  thought,  like  all  other 
lotteries,  there  are  more  blanks  than  prizes ;  yet  is  it  not  made 
more  precarious  than  it  ought  to  be,  by  our  neglect  of  that 
degree  of  precaution  which  we  would  be  ridiculed  for  omitting 
in  conducting  our  e very-day  concerns  ?  Is  not  the  standard  of 
matrimonial  felicity  placed  too  low?  Ought  we  not  to  look 
more  to  the  possession  of  principles  than  to  the  possession  of 
wealth  f  Or  is  it  at  all  justifiable  in  a  Christian  to  conunit  a 
child,  a  daughter,  to  the  keeping  of  a  man  who  wants  the  very 
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esaential  they  acknowledge  saoa^  neoQflsary  ia  canstittite  imper- 
fect chaneter!  Most  men. revolt; at  infidelity  in  a  woman,  and 
most  men,  howeyer  licentiona  tbemadTea,  look  for  ait  least  the 
exterior  of  religion;  in  their  itives.  The  edacatioti  of  their 
children  is  a  aeiiooft  reiponaihtlity  |  and  atthpngb  9eldpm  con- 
ducted on  sach  rules  as  will  stand  the  test  of  reason,  it  is  not 
to  be  jenticeiy  shaken  off:  they  choose  their  early  imprdssions 
should  be  correct^  tiiieir  in&nt  conduct^t  ;least  blameksiSfc>>  And 
are  not  one  half :  mankind  of  the  male  sext  Are  precepts  in 
religion,  in  morals,  <mly  for  females!!  Are  we  to  revtei^ethe 
theory  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  thptigk  we  do;  not  believe  it, 
act  as  if  mtn  had  no  souls  t  Is  not  the  example  of  the .  £»ther 
as  important  to  the  son  as  that  of  the  mother  to  the  daughter? 
In  short,  is  thcr^  any  security  against  the  oon)missy»n  <^  e|ior 
mitioB,  but  an  humble  and  derout  dependence  on  the  assignee 
of  ihait '  Ahnighty  Power,  which  alon$  is  ^ble  to  hojd  us'  up 
against  temptation ! 

Uniformity  of  taste .  is :  no  doubt .  necessary  to  whati  we  caU 
loye,.:butis  not  tasto  acquired?  Would  our  daughters -adniire 
A  handsome  deist,  if  properly  impressed  v^ith  a  horror  oihia 
dootiines,  .sooner  than  they- now  would  admii^^  a  bandisome 
Mohammedan  ?  We  would  r^use  oiir  children'  to  a  pious  did- 
senter,  to  give  them  to  impious  membersi  of  the  establishment : 
we  make  the  substance  less  than,  the  shi^dow*   -        >.      .  .    < 

Oar  principal  characters  are  possessed  of  thes^.diremified 
views  of  the  evils  to.  be  averted.  Mra^  Wilson  •considers  Ghn»- 
tianity  an  'iodi^nsable  re<|uistt0.intfaejbu$band  to  h^jf>emUited 
to  her  ohafg<),  and  ^wat^esb  against  the  pombUity  of  any  other 
than  a  Ghristian-s  gaining  the  iiffections  of  BmiLy.  Lady  Chatr 
terton  considers,  the  wault  of  an  establishment  as  the  unpardon- 
able sin,  and:  direets  her  en<»rgies  io  prevent  this  evil;  while 
J<dbn.Mo8eley  looks  upon  a  free^^iU  jisthd  birthright  of.  an 
Bnglishman^  and  is^  at  the  pr^sebtj  moment,  anxioudy  diy9  to 
prevent. tlie;dow:a^ifs;  making  him. Ch^bosband  of  GiSiM^  the 
thing  of  aU  others  he  most  strennously  desires. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Jonv  JiIosi^uET  retoraed  from  L — ^  within  a  week,  and  ap- 
peared as  if  his  whole  delighlf  pooeidted  ia  knocking  over  the 
in<^eQ8ive  hirds. .  His  restlessness  induced  hiila  to  make  Jarvis 
his  companion ;  for.  although  he  atbhdrred  the  captain's  style 
of  puisning  the  sporty  being  in  his  opinion,  both  out  of  rale  and 
without  taste^  y^t  he  was  a  constitutional  fidget,  and.  siiiied  his 
own  movmg  propensities.at  the  moment  /itgertoa  and  Den- 
bigh were  both  freqaently  atthe  HaUt  bat  generally  gaFC  their 
time  to  the  ladies,  neither. being  much  inclined  to  the  favorite 
amusement  of  John.     •  r     • : 

There  was  a  Uttle  sjrb^r  within  the  walls  of  the  park,^  which 
for  years  had  been  a  retreat  from  the  summer  heats  to  the 'ladies 
of  the  Moseley  family;  even  so  long  ago  as  the  youth  of  Mrs. 
Wilson  it  had  been  in  yogae^  ^nd  she  loved-  it  with  a  kind  of 
melancholy,  pleasnrei  as  the  spot  where,  she  had  first  listened  to 
the  language  of  love  from  the  lips  of  her  late  hcteband.  Into 
thb  arbor  the  ladies  had  one  day  retired,  during  the  warmth 
of  a  noonday ,  sun,  with  the  exce{>tion.  of  Lady  Moseley,  who 
had  her.qwii  engagement  in  the  house.  Between  £gerton  and 
Denbigh  there  was  maint^ned  a  kind;  of  courtly  intercourse, 
which  prevented  any  disagreeable  collision  from  their  evident 
dislike.  Mrs,  WilsQH  thought),  on  the  part  of  Denbigh,  it  was 
the  forbearance  of  a  principled,  indulgence  to  another's  Weak- 
ness ;  while  the  colonel's  otherwise  uniform  good  breedingt  was 
hardly  sable  to  conceal  a  something  amounting  to  very  near  re- 
pqgnance.  Jg:g6rton..had  taken  his. seat  on  the  ground,  near  the 
ft|)pt  '^f,  Jane.;  and  J>enbigh  was  stationed  on.  a  bench  placed 
without  the  arbor^  but  sq  near  as  to  have  the  f^iU  benefit' of  the 
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Bbade  of  the  noble  oak,  braDcbes  of  which  bad  been  trained  so 
as  to  compose  its  principal  covering.  It  might  have  been 
accident  that  gave  each  his  paHicular  situation ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain they  were  so  placed  as  not  to  b^  in  sight  of  each  other, 
and  so  placed  that  the  colonel  was  ready  to  hand  Jane  her 
scissors,  or  any  other  little  implement  that  she  occasionally 
dropped,  and  that  Denbigh  could  read  every  lineament  of  the 
animated  countenance  of  Emily  as  she  listened  to  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  curiosities  of  Egypt,  a  country  in  which  he  had  spent 
a  few  months  while  attached  to  the  army  iiy  Sicily.  In  this 
situation  we  will  leave  them  for  an  hour,  happy  in  the  society 
of  each  other,  while  we  trace  the  route  of  John  Moseley  and  his 
companion,  in  their  pursuit  of  woodcock,  on  the  same  day. 

**  Do  you  know,  Moseley,"  said  Jarvis,  who  began  to  think 
he  was  a  fiivorite  with  John,  now  that  he  was  admitted  to  his 
memis  plaisirs^  '*  that  I  have  taken  it  into  my  head  this  Mr. 
Denbigh  was  very  happy  to  plead  his  morals  for  not  meeting 
me.  He  is  a  soldier,  but  I  cannot  find  out  what  battles  he  has 
been  in." 

"  Captain  Jarvis,"  said  John,  coolly,  "  the  less  you  say  about 
that  business  the  better.     Call  in  Rover." 

Now,  another  of  Jarvis's  recommendations  was  a  set  of  lungi^^ 
that  might  have  been  heard  half  a  mile  with  great  ease  on  a 
stiU  morning. 

"Why,"  said  Jarvis,  rather  humbly,  "I  am  sensible,  Mr. 
Moseley,  I  was  very  wrong  as  regards  your  sister ;  but  don't 
yon  think  it  a  little  odd  in  a  soldier  not  to  fight  when  properly 
called  upon  ?" 

**I  suppose  Mr.  Denbigh  did  not  think  himself  properly 
called  upon,  or  perhaps  he  had  heard  what  a  great  shot  you 
were." 

Six  months  before  his  appearance  in  B ,  Captain  Jarvis 

had  been  a  clerk  in  the  counting-room  of  Jar\is,  Baxter  &  Co., 
and  had  never  held  fire-arms  of  any  kind  in  his  hand,  with  the 
exception  of  an  old  blunderbuss,  which  had  been  a  kind  of  sen 
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tincl  over  the  iron  chest  for  years.  On  mounting  the  cockade, 
he  had  taken  up  shooting  as  a  martial  exercise,  inasmuch  as  the 
burning  of  gunpowder  was  an  attendant  of  the  recreation.  lie 
had  never  killed  but  one  bird  in  his  life,  and  that  was  an  owl, 
of  which  he  took  the  advantage  of  daylight  and  his  stocking 
feet  to  knock  off  a  tree  in  the  Deanery  grounds,  very  early  after 
his  arrival  In  his  trials  with  John,  he  sometimes  pulled  trigger 
at  the  same  moment  with  his  companion ;  and  as  the  bird  gen- 
erally fell,  he  thought  he  had  an  equal  claim  to  the  honor.  He 
was  fond  of  warring  with  crows  and  birds  of  the  larger  soi-t, 
and  invariably  went  provided  with  small  balls  fitted  to  the  bore 
of  his  fowling-piece  for  such  accidental  rencontres.  He  had  an- 
other habit,  which  was  not  a  little  annoying  to  John,  who  had 
several  times  tried  in  vain  to  break  him  of  it — ^that  of  shoot- 
ing at  marks.  If  birds  were  not  plenty,  he  would  throw  up  a 
chip,  and  sometimes  his  hat,  by  way  of  shooting  on  the  wing. 

As  the  day  was  excessively  hot,  and  the  game  kept  close, 
John  felt  willing  to  return  from  such  unprofitable  labor.  The 
captain  now  commenced  his  chip  firing,  which  in  a  few  minutes 
was  succeeded  by  his  hat 

"  See,  Moseley,  see ;  I  have  hit  the  band,"  cried  the  captain, 
delighted  to  find  that  he  had  at  last  wounded  his  old  antagonist. 
"  I  don't  think  you  can  beat  that,  yourself." 

*^  1  am  not  sure  I  can,"  said  John,  slipping  a  handful  of 
gravel  in  the  muzzle  of  his  piece  slyly,  ^'  but  I  can  do  as  you 
did— try." 

"  Do,"  cried  the  captain,  pleased  to  get  his  companion  down 
to  his  own  level  of  amusements.     "  Are  you  ready  ?" 

"Yes;  throw." 

Jarvis  threw,  and  John  fired :  the  hat  Mr\j  bounced. 

"  Have  I  hit  it  ?"  asked  John,  while  reloading  the  ban*ol  ho 
had  discharged. 

"  Hit  it  I"  said  the  captain,  looking  ruefully  at  his  hat  "  It 
looks  like  a  cullender;  but,  Moseley,  your  gun  don't  scatter 
well :  a  dozen  shot  have  gone  through  in  the  same  place." 
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'Mt  doe$  look  rather  Hke  atiuUeiider,''  aaid  Joh%:a8rjli0  over 
looked'  hifl  c0itipaeioB*8  beaver,  '^  aad,  bjr  ihe  pre  ol  -somb  lof 
the  holes,  on^  that  hii8  be0Q; a  good  deal  \uied'' 

The  report»  of  the  fowlitig^pieee^  juuiotmceii.  toithe  par^  in 
the  arbor  the  retora  of  the  j^portemenfit  being  aia  invaixable 
practiee  with  jQhn  Moselej  to  diachai^e  his  gan  before,  he  .came 
in ;  and  Jams  had ;  imitated  him^  ftoni.  a  wish  to  ba  i^hat^  he 
called  in  rule. .,  '•:  »•■  :.  i!    i   ..  .■.:••••    •;••  ..;••.  :<  ■"  ■..• 

'*  Mrw  Denbigh,"  salhd  jQhn,.vas{he. put  down  his  giin,i^^€aptain 
Jarvis  has  got « the  better  tof  Jiis/hat  at  last^f  '  ..  .  i  :  i  ;  . 
.  .Denbigh  smiled  wi;thout  speakii^g ;;  and  the^eapfaan  ;nn,willii:]^ 
tQ  ha?e  any  thing  to  saj  to  a  gentleman:  tovwhom  he^had  been 
obliged,  to  apologize,  went;  isio  tibe  arbor  to  show  thema^ed 
condition  of  bis  head-apiece  ji^  <Sie  jcolbnel,  io&  whose  ajnifttthies 
he  tf(ailt  a  kind  <^  chiim,  being  .of  &e  san»^  eorpsr  John,  com- 
plained of  thirst,  and  went  toralittfoxonof  wiater  hoki-m  short 
distance  lr<nn  theitt,.  in  order  to  satisfy  it,i  .:Tha'jntBvri]|A>ion 
of  Jarvis  was  pajirtienlarly  unseasonable*  ;  Jane  was  relatiagV  ^ 
a  manner  peculiar >to,  herself^  in^wUch  was  jBie^edjtbal*  inde- 
finable exchange  of  looks  lovers  are  so/fohd  Qf,iadnie;iiieident 
of  her  eaijy  li£^  tp  the  colobel  thatc  greatly  interested*  him. 
Knowing  the  eaptain's  foible^,  be  pointed;,  thiei^oD&^jwiCh  his 
finger,  as  he  said—,    ,    .     .  ,  -     '.  •  ■ "  •' 

**  There  is  one:of  your  old  enemiesr  a  hawk."      :    i  ;:   '.  " 

Jairyis:  threw  down  his  iisit,  ^d-  x^n  with  aboyieh  jeligor'^ess 
to  drive  away  the  intruder.  In  his  haste,  he  caught  Up  the  gnn 
pi  John  Moseley,  and  loading  i£  r«q)|dly^  thiiew:  hi  a  t^.  horn 
his  usual  stock; -but  whether  the  hawk  saW  ai^d  .kn^whinf,  o^ 
whether  it  saw  something  else  it  liked  better,' it.  niade  ad^rtfor 
the  bar<met*s  poull»?y?yard<at,no  gregit  distaMe,.a&d  wa^jont  of 
sight  inia  ininut^  Seeing  that  his  f(>e  hi^'yani^d;  the.<9|ptain 
laid  the  piece  where  he  had  found  it,  and,  re<?pvering  }m  old 
t3»in  irf. ideas,. picked  up  his  hat  again.  , 
^  ^fJoh^'Vsaid  Emily^  as  she  apfHrcjac^d  him  >  ilffootionatiBly 
^  you  were  too  warm  t0  diink.*' 
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^  ^and  off^  618,''  cned  Johxi,  playfaUy,  taking  up  tho  gun*  from- 
against  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  dropping  it  toward  tier.    ' 

Jarvis  had  endeavored  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  eomn^isera- 
tio)i  of  Similj  in  &vor  of  the  nogieelicd  bea^r,  and  was  within 
a  few  fcot  of  thenL.  At  thia  monK^ni,  recoiling  from  the  miuzk 
of  thegatij  he  exclaimed,  "It  is  loaded  I"  **^aldr*  cried  Den- 
bigh,^ in  ia  vpice  of  horroir,  as  he  spi»Qg  >be4;wQea  |oha  and  his 
sister.  Both  worotoo  late;  the  piece  was  discl^Aiged*  Denbigh, 
turning  to  S^ily,  and  smiling  m^rnfuUy,  gazed  for  a  moment 
at  her  with  an  expression  of  tenderaieas,  of. pleasure,  of  sorrow, 
so  Mended  that  she  retained  the  recollection  of  it  for  life,  and 
fell  2^ hecfeet,. 

l%e  gnn  dropped  from  the  nert^ss  <gr£^p  of  yoang  Moselej. 
Bniily  saiik  in  insensibihtj  hf  thi^iside  of  her  preserver.:  Mrs. 
Wilson  and  Jane  stood  speedblqss  and  aghast«  The  colonel  ^one 
retained 'the*  presence  of  mind  neoefl^ary  to*  devise. the  steps  to 
be  iomiediately  taken.  He  sprax^  to  the.  exanunation  of  Den- 
bigh; the  eyes  of  the  wounded  man  Were  open,  and  his  recol- 
lection peri&lct ;  the  first 'were  filled' an  intense  observation  on 
the  iiianimate  body  which  lay  at  hte)  side.      . 

^^  Leave  ^me,  Colonel  £gerton,^V  he  said,  speaking  with  diffi- 
culty,-and  pointing  in  the  dii^ctioq.<>f  the  little  run  of  water, 
"  assist,  Mbwi  Moseley---»your  hat-rryeur  hat  will  answer." 

Accustonied'  to  scenes  <^f  Jbleod^aipui  not  ignorant  that  time 
andxace  were  the  renie4ies;tQ  bie  applied  to  the  woupded  man, 
Egciton  .fiew  !to  ithe  'stre^m^iand  returning  immediately,  by 
the  help  of  her  sister  and  Mrs.^^Uso|i,  soon  restored. Eimly  to 
life»  Ihe  ladtesj  and  John  had  now  begv^n  to  act  The  tender- 
est  asstdmties  of  Jane  were  de^Med  taher  sbte^*'?  while  Mrs. 
WilsoiB,  observing  her,  niece  to  be  uninjured  by  any  tUng  but 
the  shock,  assisted  John' in  supporting  the  wounded  man.  . 

Denbigh  spoke,  requesting  to  be  carried  to  the  house;  and 
Jarvis  was  dispatched  for  help.  Within  half  an  hour,  Dj^nbigh 
was  placed  on  a  coibch  in.  the  housd  of  SiriEdwardyand  was 
quietly  waiting  for  that  professional  aid  wjiich  could  only  decide 
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on  his  probable  fate.  The  group  assembled  in  the  room  were 
in  fearfal  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  surgeons,  in  pursuit 
of  whom  messengers  had  been  sent  both  to  the  barracks  in 

F and  to  the  town  itself.     Sir  Edward  sat  by  the  side  of 

the  sufferer,  holding  one  of  his  Hands  in  his  own,  now  turning 
his  tearful  eyes  on  that  daughter  who  had  so  lately  been  rescued 
as  it  were  from  the  certainty  of  death,  in  mute  gratitude  and 
thanksgiving,  and  now  dwelling  on  the  countenance  of  him  who, 
by  bravely  interposing  his  bosom  to  the  blow,  had  incurred  in 
his  own  person  the  imminent  danger  of  a  similar  £ito,  with  a 
painful  sense  of  his  perilous  situation,  and  devout  and  earnest 
prayers  for  his  safety.  Emily  was  with  her  father,  as  with  the 
rest  of  his  family,  a  decided  favorite ;  and  no  rewara  would 
have  been  sufficient,  no  gratitude  lively  enough,  in  the  estima< 
tion  of  the  baronet,  to  compensate  the  protector  o^  such  a 
child.  She  sat  between  her  mother  and  Jane,  with  a  hand  held 
by  each,  pale  and  oppressed  with  a  load  of  gratitude,  of  thanks- 
giving, of  woff,  that  almost  bowed  her  to  the  earth.  Lady 
Moselcy  and  Jane  were  both  sensibly  touched  with  the  deliv- 
erance of  Emily,  and  manifested  the  interest  they  took  in  her 
by  the  tenderest  caresses,  while  Mrs.  Wilson  sat  calmly  collect- 
ed within  herself,  occasionally  giving  those  few  directions  which 
were  necessary  under  the  circumstances,  and  offering  up  her  si- 
lent petitions  in  behalf  of  the  sufferer.     John  had  taken  horse 

immediately  for  F ,  and  Jarvis  had  volunteered  to  go  to 

the  rectory  and  Bolton.  Denbigh  inquired  frequently  and  with 
much  anxiety  for  Dr.  Ives;  but  the  rector  was  absent  from 
home  on  a  visit  to  a  sick  parishioner,  and  it  was  late  in  the 
evening  before  he  arrived.    Within  three  hours  of  the  accident, 

however.  Dr.  Black,  the  surgeon  of  the  th,  reached  the 

Hall,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  examine  the  wound.  The 
ball  had  penetrated  the  right  breast,  and  gone  directly  through 
the  body ;  it  was  extracted  with  very  little  difficulty,  and  his 
attendant  acquainted  the  anxious  friends  of  Denbigh  that  the 
heart  certainly,  and  he  hoped  the  lungs,  had  escaped  nninjurod. 
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TLo  ball  was  a  very  small  one,  and  the  principal  danger  to  bo 
apprehended  was  from  fever :  he  had  taken  the  usaal  precau- 
tions against  that,  and,  should  it  not  set  in  with  a  violence 
greater  than  he  apprehended  at  present,  the  patient  might  be 
abroad  within  the  month. 

''  But,"  continued  the  surgeon,  with  the  hardened  indifference 
of  his  profession,  ^  the  gentleman  has  had  a  narrow  chance  in 
the  passage  of  the  ball  itself;  half  an  inch  would  have  settled 
his  accounts  with  this  world." 

This  information  greatly  relieved  the  family,  and  orders  were 
given  to  preserve  a  silence  in  the  house  that  would  fiivor  the 
patient's  disposition  to  quiet,  or,  if  possible,  sleep. 

Dr.  Ives  now  reached  the  HaH  Mrs.  Wilson  had  never  seen 
the  rector  in  the  agitation,  or  with  the  want  of  self-command 
he  was  in,  as  she  met  him  at  the  entrance  of  the  house. 

^  Is  he  alive  ? — ^is  there  hope  ? — where  is  George  ?"  cried  the 
doctor,  as  he  caught  the  extended  hand  of  Mrs.  Wilson.  She 
briefly  acquainted  him  with  the  surgeon's  report,  and  the  rear 
sonable  ground  there  was  to  expect  Denbigh  wonld  survive  the 
injury. 

**  May  God  be  praised,"  said  the  rector,  in  a  suppressed  voice, 
and  he  hastily  withdrew  into  another  room.  Mrs.  Wilson  fol- 
lowed him  slowly  and  in  silence ;  but  was  checked  on  opening 
the  door  with  the  sight  of  the  rector  on  his  knees,  the  tears 
stealing  down  his  venerable  cheeks  in  quick  succession.  ^*  Sure; 
ly,"  thought  the  widow,  as  she  drew  back  unnoticed,  ^'  a  youth 
capable  of  exciting  such  affection  in  a  man  like  Dr.  Ives,  cannot 
be  unworthy." 

Denbigh,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  his  friend,  desired  to  see 
him  alone.  Their  conference  was  short,  and  the  rector  returned 
from  it  with  increased  hopes  of  the  termination  of  this  dreadful 
accident.  He  immediately  left  the  Hall  for  his  own  house,  with 
a  promise  of  returning  early  on  the  following  morning. 

During  the  night,  however,  the  symptoms  became  un&vor* 
able ;  and  before  tho  return  of-  Dr.  Ives,  Denbigh  was  in  a  stat« 
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of  deluriom  from  the  height  of  hU  fevchfv  i^d  the  appreheiisttitfis 
j^fbift. friends  were. renewed  i^ith  addit^nal  forciQi 

"  W|iat,  what,  my  good  pir,  dp  j0\3L  thiols;  of  him  f"  said  th* 
baronet  to  the  £amilj  phyeieiaR,  with  lui  emotion  th^trthe  dag- 
ger of  his  dearest  child  would  not  hsvFe  exceeded,  and 'within 
hearing  of  most  of  his  childron,.wboi  were  coUeotedin  the  Ante- 
chamber, of  the  room  in  which  Denbigh'  was*  placed. 
,  ^Mt  is  impossible  to  ^ajr.  Sir  jEdward/'-t<$plied  tibie  physieian ; 
*'he  refuses  all  medicines,  and  unless  this  fov0r:abatefi^  Ui^re  is 
butJittle  hope  of  recovery."     .       .  •     ,  , 

Emily  stood^  diqring  this  question  ^nd  ^n&w^r,  .mQtio«le$B» 
pale  as  death,  and  with  her  hands  claspv»d  together,  b€)tr^ng^ 
by  the  workings  of  h^r  fingers  in-akiuid  of . conyulsive |n.ot|pn, 
the  intensity  (^  her  interest, ;  .,She  had;  seei^  the  ^dn^ljit:  pv^ 
pared  which  it  was  ao  desirable  thajt  ]>enbigh  shpuid  tal(Ay,aB4 
it  now  stood  rejected  on  a  table,  where  it  oould  b^  ^een  {hmttgh 
the  open  door  of  hiaipoiii;  Ahap^t  ba^atlilesv  ^^  gli^d.iii, 
and  taking  the  dranght  in  her  hand,fihe.approatih4Qdlh^bedt 
by  which  sat  John  alone,  Ustening  with  a  feeling  of  despair  to 
the  wanderings  of  the  sick  man.  Emily  hesitated  opce  or 
twice,  as  she  drew  near  Denbigh ;  her  face  'had  lost  the  paleness 
of  anxiety^  andglow^d  with  pother  emotio^^;  v    ;         •  i< 

*^  Mr,  Denbigh— dear  DenlMgV'  said; EmJly,  with  ener^^ un- 
consciously drppjung  hervoicp  into  thei  ^softfest^note^  of  permiar 
sbn*  f*.  will  you  refuse  me  f-r^ney  J^ily  Mioseley,  who^e  hfe  you 
have  Sieved?"  =    .; 

f  Emily  Moseley  T'  xepeated  Denbighy  and  h^:  thpSfetoines  ao 
remarkable  to  his  natural  voice.  '*  Is  she  safe  ?  I  thought  she 
was  killed — dead."  Then,  as  if  recpHecting  himatelf^  he  gazed 
intently,  on  her  countenance— his  eye  t^ecame  less  fiery-rhis 
muscles  relaxed-— he  smiled,  and  tppk,:  with  the  .dooility  <^  4 
well-trained  child,  the  prescribed  medicines  from  her. hancL.  His 
ideas  still  wandered,  but  his  physician,  profiting  by  th^  oom. 
mand  Emily  possessed  over  his  patient^inci^ased  Ms^oaa^Qf  luid 
by  night  the  fever  had  abated,  and  before,  morning  the  woundod 


man  was  in  a  profound  sleep.  Daring  the  whole  day,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  keep  Emily  by  the  side  of  his  bed ;  but 
at  times  it  was  no  trifling  tax  on  her  feelings  to  remain  there. 
Ho  spoke  of  her  by  name  in  the  tenderest  manner,  although  in- 
coherently, and  in  terms  that  restored  to  the  blanched  cheeks 
o(  the  distressed  girl  more  than  the  lichness  of  their  native 
color.  His  thoughts  were  not  confined  to  Emily,  however :  he 
talked  of  his  father,  of  his  mother,.^d  frequently  i»pok&iof  his 
pbcHT  deserted  l^iiEinan.  The  latter  naoie  he  dwelt  on  in  the  lanr 
gua|^  of  the  wmrmest  afiectidn,  coii^deinBed'hia  own  xlesertioa 
of  >her,land;  tiaking  Emily  ibr  her,  woiild  bjog  her  forgirbness, 
tell  her  her.  saffertngs  hadi  been  *  enough,  :and  that  he  wonld  to- 
ivaut  and  never  leave  her  again^  At  siush  momeftts  hia  noxse 
w<^uld  Bometit&es  ishow,  by  the  pafeness  of  her:.cheeli8,ihfir 
ttixiety  for  his  health;  sod  then,  ms  he  iuldieased  her  by ; her 
proper  appellation,  all  her  emotions  appeared  absorbed  in  "the 
sense  bf  diaide  at  tl^  praises  .with  'wiiich  he  overwhelra^  her. 
Mr&.  Wilson  eeubceeded  l^r  in.  the  ehatgeof  the  :  patient,  and 
^he  retired  to  see^  that  r^»6se  she  so  greatly  needed.       ' ' 

On  ihe>  second,  morning  after  reced^g  the;  woiindj  Denbigh 
dropped:  into  ia  deep'ifeep,  from  which:  he  arsroko*  refredied  and 
perfectly  collected  m  mindi  The  fever  had  1^  hiinjand  his  at- 
tendants pronounced,  with  .ihe- uBi»l<€aulS<ms,. to  prevent  «nre* 
lapse,  his  recovery  certain.  It  wetB  impossihle  iio  have>  coDmraf 
ntcated  any  intel%ence  more  gfateM  to:  all  the.  members  of  tiie 
Moseley  family ;  for  Jane  had  even  lost  sight  of  her  ownlover^ 
in  sympathy  fot  the  jEnte  of  m  man  who  had  sacrificed  himself 
to  save  her  beloved  sister,      "^       ■  ;;  : 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  recovery  of  Denbigh  was  as  rapid  as  the  most  sanguine 
expectation  of  his  friends  could  hope  for,  and  in  ten  days  lie 
left'  his  bed,  and  would  sit  an  honr  or  two  at  a  time  in  his 
dressing-room,  where  Mrs.  Wilson,  accompanied  by  Jane  or 
Emily,  came  and  read  to  him ;  and  it  was  a  remark  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward's gamekeeper,  that  the  woodcocks  had  become  so  tame 
during  the  time  Mr.  Moseley  was  shut  up  in  attendance  on  his 
friend,  that  Captain  Jarvis  was  at  last  actually  seen  to  bag  one 
honestly. 

As  Jarvis  felt  something  like  a  consciousness  that  but  for  his 
folly  the  accident  would  not  have  happened,  and  also  something 
very  like  shame  for  the  manner  he  had  shrunk  from  the' danger 
Denbigh  had  so  nobly  met,  he  pretended  a  recall  to  his  regi- 
ment, then  on  duty  near  London,  and  left  the  Deanery.  He 
went  off  as  he  cainiB  in—- in  the  coloneFs  tilbury,  and  accom- 
panied by  his  friend  andt  his  pointers.  John,  who  saw  them 
pass  from  the  windows  of  Denbigh's  dressing-room,  fervently 
prayed  he  might  never  come  back  again — ^tho  chip«hooting 
poacher ! 

Coloniel  Egerton  had  tak^i  leave  of  Jane  the  evening  pre- 
ceding, with  many  assurances  of  the  anxiety  with  which  he 

should  look  forward  to  the  moment  of  their  meeting  at  L ^ 

whither  he  intended  repairing  as  soon  as  his  corps  had  gone 
through  its  annual  review.  Jane  had  followed  the  bent  of  her 
natural  feelings  too  much,  during  the  period  of  Denbigh's  un- 
certain fate,  to  think  much  of  her  lover,  or  any  thing  else  but 
her  rescued  sister  and  her  preserver ;  but  now  the  former  was 
pronounced  in  safety  and  the  latter,  by  the  very  reaction  of  her 
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grief,  was,  if  possible,  happier  than  ever,  Jane  dwelt  in  melan- 
choly sadness  on  the  perfections  of  the  man  who  had  taken 
with  him  the  best  affections  (as  she  thought)  of  her  heart 
With  him  all  was  perfect :  his  morals  were  unexceptionable ; 
his  manners  showed  it ;  his  tenderness  of  disposition  manifest, 
for  they  had  wept  together  over  the  distresses  of  more  than 
one  fictitious  heroine ;  his  temper,  how  amiable !  he  was  never 
ftngry — she  had  never  seen  it ;  his  opinions,  his  tastes,  how  cor- 
rect I  they  were  her  own ;  his  form,  his  face,  how  agreeable ! — 
her  eyes  had  seen  it,  and  her  heart  acknowledged  it ;  besides, 
his  eyes  confessed  the  power  of  her  own  charms ;  he  was  brave, 
for  he  was  a  soldier ; — ^in  short,  as  Emily  had  predicted,  he  was 
a  hero^ — for  he  was  Colonel  Egerton. 

Had  Jane  been  possessed  of  less  exuberance  of  Hekncy,  she 
might  have  been  a  little  at  a  loss  to  identify  all  these  good 
properties  with  her  hero ;  or  had  she  possessed  a  matured  or 
well-regulated  judgment  to  control  that  fancy,  they  might  pos- 
sibly have  assumed  a  different  appearance.  No  explanation  had 
taken  place  between  them,  however.  Jane  knew,  both  by  her 
own  feelings  and  by  all  the  legends  of  love  from  its  earliest  days, 
that  the  mbment  of  parting  was  generally  a  crisis  in  affairs  of 
the  heart,' and,  with  a  backwardness  occasioned  by  her  modesty, 
had  rather  avoided  than  sought  an  oppoilunity  to  favor  the 
colonel's  wishes.  Egerton  had  not  been  over  anxious  to  come 
to  the  point,  and  every  thing  was  left  as  heretofore:  neither, 
however,  appeared  to  doubt  in  the  least  the  state  of  the  other's 
affections ;  and  there  might  be  sidd  to  exist  between  them  one 
of  those  not  unusual  engagements  by  implication  which  it  would 
have  been,  in  their  own  estimation,  a  breach  of  &ith  to  recede 
from,  but  which,  like  all  other  bargains  that  are  loosely  made, 
are  sometinies  violated  when  convenient.  Man  is  a  creature 
that,  as  experience  has  sufficiently  proved,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  his  proper  place  in  society  by  wholesome  restrictions ; 
and  we  have  often  thought  it  a  matter  of  regret  that  some  well 
understood  r^ulations  did  not  exist  by  which  it  became  not 


osHj  customary,  bnt  incambent  os  fakn,  to  proceed  in:  his  roftd 
to  the  temple^  of*  Hymen.  We  Inov  that!  it  is  m^eHeiioa^y  ig- 
noble, ahhdst  nnpiecedented,  to  doitbl  the  Mdi,  Uue  wimUiiatojy 
of  a  male  paragon ;  yet,  somehow,  as.  the  papers;  ooeaskinatty 
give  ua. a  sample  <^  such  infidelity ;  as  ym  have  soaietiimei»<  aeieii 
a  jsoUtuy  female  broodii^  ov«r  her  iv^es  in  i^efoco^  aad^-witb 
the  seratliness  of  leminino  deepnim/shirinldng  from  the  disfBov- 
ery  of  Its  eatiae,:or  which' th^  grave  ha»reveded  for  tho  firat 
time,:weeannoi;bai.  wish  that  either,  the  wat^nlnesft:  af  the 
parent;  or  a  sensef  of  .self-preservationi  m  the  daughter,  woidd, 
for  the  want  of  a  better,  oause  them  to  adhere  to  those  old. con- 
vonlidnal  forms  of  court^p  which  requico  a  man  toapeak  to 
be  understood,  and  a  woman  to  alsislirer  to  be  oommitted.. 

These  was  a  little  pwlor  m  the  hoose  of  Sk^Sdward^Mose- 
ley,  that  was  the  privileged  retreat  of  bonejbut  the  oneiiibeFS:  of 
his  own  lamily*  Here  the  ladies  were  aocnstomed  to  withdiwiF 
into  the  bosom  of  their  domestio  qnietudo^  wheii  ooeaaional-W- 
itors  had  disturbed  their  ordiitftfy  intoroonrse;  and  maa^  were 
the  hasty  and  onreservsed  eommui^icatioinsiit  hadlwitoessed  be- 
tween the  sista*8,  in*  theii:  stolon  flighls  from:  the  .grari^iicflnes 
of  the  principid  apartments..  It  might  be  said  to  be  samidfo 
the  pious  fedings  of  the  dome^ioaSe<itioli9»  r  Sir  Ed/ward  would 
retire  to  it  when  fatigued  with  hi»  ocoupations^  c^lakir  <rf  find^ 
ing  some  on.e  of  those  he  loved,  to  draw  his  thoughts  off  from 
the  caf!^  of  life  to  the  little  incidonts  of  hi$.  chUdHen's  happir 
nesa;  and  Ijady  Moseley^  even  iu  the  proudest  hours  of  her 
revivii]^  splendor,  seldom  passed  the  door\  without  looking  ii% 
witha  smile,  on  the  faoes  she  might  find  therci  It  was^in  £ict, 
Uie  room  in  the  large  mansioB  of  the  barcHiet^  expresialy  devoted, 
by  long  usage  <  and  oommon  consent,,  tp  the  pureist  feelings  ol 
human  nature.  Into. this  apartment  D^nUigh, had  gained  ad- 
mission, as  the  one  nearest  to  his  own  room,  and  requiring  the 
least  effort  of  his  returning  strength  to  reach ;  and,  perhaps,  by 
an  undefinable  feeling  of  the  Moseleys  which  had  begutt  to  con- 
nect him  with  themselves,  partly  from  his  winning  manners, 


and  partly  bjf  the  sense  of  thd  obligation  he  bad  laidthom 

One  warm  ^f^  JFoJitt^a»d  his  friend  bad  aotigbt  this  rett^at^ 
in  expectation  of  meeting  his  sisters,  who  tbejr  found,  however, 
on  inqcdrff  had  mlloed  to  the  arbor.  Aittx  remttn&ng*  eonvers* 
mgUr  m  hoiar«  bytheiobeli^  Johniras  caBed'away  t^  attend 
to«/ponitnr  tluit  had*  been  taketi  :ill,  and  Denbigh^  liirow'ing  a 
haadkerehief -over  liis  head  to  ^ani  against' the  idangor  of  cold^ 
gniotly^^omposed  hmseif  Wo&e  of  the -comfortaUo  sofaa  o^ 
l|ie>7obB%  tvitii  ^'disposition  to  sleep.  Before  he  had  entirely 
lost  his  ooa'sfAoosness,  a  l%ht  step  nnmng  iiearhiitt^  ewlghthis 
ear;  l>4lievitig'  it  id  be  a  servant  unwilling  to  disturb  bim^  he 
eadieavsored  to  eoatinue  in  his  present  mood,  until  the  quick  biii 
stifled  breathing  of  Some  one  nearer'  thaA  befoie  roused  his 
etifiofiity.  He  commanded  Kuisitl^  however^  snffieieutly,  to  re- 
maini  qmet ;  a  blind^  of  a  window  near  him  wa^  careftdljr  e^sed ; 
a  eereeii'drawn  from  a  eomo^  4md<  plaoed  eo  as  densH>fy  to  de- 
stroy thedighft^  draught  of  air  in  which  he  had  kad  himself; 
and  othbrarrai^meatsweie  making,  but^with  4l  eareto  avoidi 
disturbing  him'  that  rendeved  them  faa^ly  audible^  Presently 
the  step  approached  him  again,  the  breaJtbing'  wa»  quieker, 
though  g^tie,  the  himdkei^ief  was  moved,  but  lliehaud  was 
wit&drawft  hastily,  as  if  afraid  of  itself.  >  Another  etfovt  was 
suoeesfi^]^  imd  Denbigh  stole  a  giance  through  his- dark  lashes, 
on  thefignre  of  Emily  as  she  stood  o^w  Mm  an  thefiifaiesB  of 
hor  charms,  and  with  a  face  in  which  glowed  an  is^er^st  he  had 
never  wilaiessed  in  it  before.  It  undoubtediyiwas^ra^i^tu^tf 
For  a  m<Hnent  A^  gazed  on  him,  as  her  color  increased  in  rich 
ness.  iSis  hand  was  carelessly  thrown  oiver  an  arm  of  the  so&r; 
she  stooped  toward  it  with  her  &ce  gentlyv  but  with  an  air  of 
modesty  that  shone  in  her  reiy  %ure.  D^tbigh  felt  the  warmt  h 
of  her  breath,  but  her  lips  did  not  touch  it  ^  Had  be  been  in* 
etined  to  judge  the  actions  of  Emily  Moseley  harshly,  it  were 
mipossible  to  mistake  the  movement  ^r  any  thing  but  the  im« 
pulse  of  natural  feeling.    There  was  a  pledge  of  innocence,  of 
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modesty,  in  her  countenance,  that  would  have  prevented  any 
misconstruction;  and  he  continued  quietly  awaiting  what  the 
preparations  on  her  little  mahc^ny  secretary  were  intended  for. 
Mrs.  Wilson  entertained  a  great  ahhorrence  of  what  are  com- 
monly called  accomplishments  in  a  woman ;  she  knew  that  too 
much  of  that  precious  time  which  could  never  be  recalled,  was 
thrown  away  in  endeavoring  to  acquire  a  smattering  in  what, 
if  known,  could  never  be  of  use  to  the  party,  and  what  can 
never  be  well  known  but  to  a  few,  whom  nature  and  long 
practice  have  enabled  to  conquer.  Yet  as  her  niece  had  early 
manifested  a  taste  for  painting,  and  a  vivid  perception  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  her  inclination  had  been  indulged,  and  Emily 
Moseley  sketched  with  neatness  and  accuracy,  and  with  great 
readiness.  It  would  have  been  no  subject  of  surprise,  had  ad- 
miration, or  some  more  powerful  feeling,  betrayed  to  the  artist, 
on  this  occasion,  the  deception  the  young  man  was  practising. 
She  had  entered  the  room  from  her  walk,  warm. and  careless; 
her  hair,  than  which  none  was  more  beautiful,  had  strayed  on 
her  shoulders,  freed  from  the  confinement  of  the  comb,  and  a 
lock  was  finely  contrasted  to  the  rich  color  of  a  cheek  that 
almost  burnt  with  the  exercise  and  the  excitement  Her  dress, 
white  as  the  first  snow  of  the  winter;  her  looks,  as  she  now 
turned  them  on  the  face  of  the  sleeper,  and  betrayed  by  their 
animation  the  success  of  her  art,  formed  a  picture  in  itself  that 
Denbigh  would  have  been  content  to  gaiso  on  forever.  Her 
back  was  to  a  window,  that  threw  its  strong  %ht  on  the  paper 
— ^the  figures  of  which  were  reflected,  as  she  occasionally  held 
it  up  to  study  its  effect,  in  a  large  mirror  so  placed  that  Den- 
bigh caught  a  view  of  her  subject.  He  knew  it  at  a  glanpe — 
the  arbor^-the  gun — ^himself;  all  were  there;  it  appeared  to 
have  been  drawn  before— rit  must  have  been,  from  its  perfect 
state,  and  Emily  had  seized  a  &vorable  moment  to  complete 
his  own  resemblance.  Her  touches  were  light  and  finishing, 
and  as  the  picture  was  frequently  held  up  for  consideration,  he 
had  some  time  fdlowed  for  studying  it     His  own  resemblance 
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vks  strong ;  his  ey^es  wem  tiiaied  <oii  ihenel]^.  to  whom  Deahigh 
tiiooghtsfae  hftdnot/don^am^lte  ;JB9lic&,  bat  the  man'wlio.held 
klie  iga&  bora  no  Hkieiiess^  to  John  Mo6eLey»  «j(e^t  in  dutes.  A 
ili^t?iiiotBment  of  the  <niuso)<)»  0f  tho:^^  month  might 

b»ro -betmyed  his  ooosciousness;,  had  u^ii  Sittily  bedn^^tioo  iiit^nt 
on  ^Ihe  pictmrci^  as  she'  tuniedt  it  in  sn^  n  way  tbli>t  a  strong 
fighifoU  on  thercDoOtiig  figure j^f  :C«it)lai^  Jilrvifi.  1  The  t^sem* 
bknce  .^wss  wdnderfaL  Dishbigb' thou^t: he  w<fM  bare-known 
it^  had  ihe  seen  it  in  the  Academy^Hae]£  i  The'  noise  ^  iA>me 
one  itpproaohing  dosed  the  portfolio  i  Jit  ;wa$^oiily;«'eeitvant^  ^et 
EmiIy'did'3iot  jresmae  her  pendb  Ij^igb  watd»ed  hetl  mo* 
tions,  as  she  put  the  picture  ear^uHy  io  a  private'  drawer  of  the 
seeretary/ieo{)6ned  the  tUind,  replaced- the  ifci;een,rai>d(  laid  the 
handhflrehib^  the  .hisft  things  on  his  fiu^  with  a  mov^ineiit  al^ 
most  imperceptible  to  himselt     : 

<'It  is  kterthan  I  thought,'^  said  D^bbigb,  loph&dg -at  his 
wateh ; '  '^  I  owe  ah ,  i^M^ogy,,  Miss  Moseley^  for  makkig  so  free 
with>yonr'paElor;  but  I  was  too  laif^^  to  more/*    •     •  ^s  ^' 

^-Apology !  Mr.  i>enb%fa/'  cried  >  Eiriily^  with  a  color  Tairying 
with  every  word  she  spoke,  and  trembling  at  what  jsibe.  th^ilght 
the  nearness  of  deteetion,  *^  yon  have  no  apology  to  make  for 
yonrpiesbiit  debility;  and^sai^ly,  mTdy\  leint  of  all  toitner' 

^^Inndentand  fisom  Mr;  ;Mo8eky,^!  continued  Denbigh^  with 
a  smile,  "  that  oar  obligation  is  at  least  mutual ;  to  ydur  peraie- 
vehmce  and  eare,'Misa  Moselejr,  after  thd  pbysiciafi^  btd  jg^iven 
imf  np,'  I  believe  I  am,  raider  Protddeooe^  indebted  for ,  my 
focorery.*''.''  i.  .•  .  v  •  ■•.)•:.•• 

Emily  was  not  vain,  and  least  of  all  addicted  to  a.dispky  of 
any  of  her  acquirements ;;  vety  fewleven  of  her  friends  Jmew 
she  ever  held  a  pencil  in  her  faahd ;':  yet.  did  fhe  now  unaeeount* 
ably  throw  open  her  portfolio,  abd  ofibv  its  contents  to  tho 
examination  of  her  companion.  It  was  done  almost,  instanta- 
aeouslyi  fmd  with  great  frosdoih,  though'  not  without  certain 
flushings  of  0*e  face  and  hoavings  of  the  bosom,  that  would 
have  ecllpt«>:d  Grace  Chatterton  in  her  happlesf  fnofney^ts  of 
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natural  flattery.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  wishes  of  Mr. 
Denbigh  to  parsae  a  subject  which  had  begun  to  grow  extremely 
interesting,  both  from  its  import  and  the  feelings  of  the  parties, 
it  would  have  been  rude  to  decline  viewing  the  contents  of  a 
lady's  portfolio.  The  drawings  were,  many  of  them,  interesting, 
and  the  exhibitor  of  them  now  appeared  as  anxious  to  remove 
them  in  haste,  as  she  had  but  the  moment  before  been  to  direct 
his  attention  to  her  performances.  Denbigh  would  have  given 
much  to  dare  to  ask  fbr  the  paper  so  carefully  secreted  in  the 
private  drawer;  but  neither  the  principal  agency  he  had  him- 
self in  the  scene,  nor  delicacy  to  his  companion's  wish  for  con* 
ccalment,  would  allow  of  the  request. 

"  Doctor  Ives  I  how  happy  I  am  to  see  you,"  said  Emily, 
hastily  closing  her  portfolio,  and  before  Denbigh  had  gone  half 
through  its  contents ;  "  you  have  become  almost  a  stranger  to 
us  since  Clara  left  us." 

''  No,  no,  my  little  friend,  never  a  stranger,  I  hope,  at  Moseley 
Hall,"  cried  the  doctor,  pleasantly ;  ^'  Geoige,  I  am  happy  to  see 
you  look  so  well — ^you  have  even  a  color — ^there  is  a  letter  for 
you,  from  Marian." 

Denbigh  took  the  letter  eagerly,  and  retired  to  a  window  to 
peruse  it.  His  hand  shook  as  he  broke  the  seal,  and  his  interest 
in  the  writer,  or  its  contents,  could  not  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  any  observer,  however  indifferent. 

^  Now,  Miss  Emily,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  order 
me  a  glass  of  wine  and  water  after  my  ride,  believe  me,  you  will 
do  a  very  charitable  act,"  cried  the  doctor,  as  he  took  his  seat 
on  the  sofa. 

Emily  was  standing  by  the  Httle  table,  deeply  musing  on  the 
contents  of  her  portfolio ;  for  her  eyes  were  intently  fixed  on 
the  outside,  as  if  she  expected  to  see  through  the  leather  cover- 
ing their  merits  and  fiiults. 

^  Miss  Emily  Moseley,"  continued  the  doctor,  gravely, ''  am  I 
to  die  of  thirst  or  not,  this  warm  day  9" 

"  Do  you  wish  any  thing.  Doctor  Ives  P' 
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^' A  servant  to  get  me  a  glass  of  wino  and  water." 

^^  Why  did  yoa  not  ask  me,  my  dear  sir?^'  said  Emily,  as  she 
throw  open  a  ceUaret,  and  handed  him  what  he  wanted. 

"  There,  my  dear,  there  is  a  great  plenty,"  said  the  doctor, 
with  an  arch  expression ;  '*  I  really  thought  I  had  asked  you 
thrice — ^bnt  I  betieve  you  were  studying  something  in  that 
portfolio." 

Emily  blushed,  and  endeavored  to.  laugh  at  her  own  absence 
of  mmd ;  but  she  would  have  given  the  world  to  know  who 
Marian  was. 
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CHAPTER  XX.  * 

4    • 

As  a  inontli  had  elapsed  since  lio  received  bis  wound,  Den* 
hsf^  took  an  opportunity,  one  morning  at  brcak&sti,  where  hd 
was  well  enough  now  to  meet  his  friends,  to  announce  his  inten* 
tion  of  trespassing  no  longer  on  their  kindness,  but  of  returning 
that  day  to  the  rectory.  The  communication  distressed  the 
whole  family,  and  the  baronet  turned  to  him  in  the  most  cor- 
dial manner,  as  he  took  one  of  his  hands,  and  said  with  an  air 
of  solemnity — 

''  Mr.  Denbigh,  I  could  wish  you  to  make  this  house  your 
home;  Dr.  Ives  may  have  known  you  longer,  and  may  have 
the  claim  of  relationship  on  you,  but  I  am  certain  he  cannot 
love  you  better ;  and  are  not  the  ties  of  gratitude  as  binding  as 
those  of  blood  T 

Denbigh  was  affected  by  the  kindness  of  Sir  £dward*8 
manner. 

"The  regiment  I  belong  to.  Sir  Edward,  will  be  reviewed 
next  week,  and  it  has  become  my  duty  to  leave  here ;  there  is 
one  it  is  proper  I  should  visit,  a  near  connection,  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  escape  I  have  met  with,  and  wishes  naturally 
to  see  me ;  besides,  my  dear  Sir  Edward,  she  has  many  causes 
of  sorrow,  and  it  is  a  debt  I  owe  her  affection  to  endeavor  to 
relieve  them.*' 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  spoken  of  his  family,  or 
hardly  of  himself^  and  the  silence  which  prevailed  plainly  showed 
the  interest  his  listeners  took  in  the  little  he  uttered. 

That  connection,  thought  Emily — ^I  wonder  if  her  name  be 
Marian !  But  nothing  forther  passed,  excepting  the  affection- 
ate regrets  of  her  father,  and  the  promises  of  Denbigh  to  visit 
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them  again  before  he  1^  B '^  knd  of  joining  them  at  Ir 


immediatelj  after  the  review  of  which  he  had  spoken.  As 
Boon  as  he  had  broak&sted,  John  drove  him  in  his  phaeton  to 
the  rectory. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  like  the  iHSst  of  the  baronefs  family,  had  Been 
too  deeply  impressed  with  the  debt  they  owed  this  young  man 
to.  interfere  with  her  &yorite  system  of  caution  against  too  great 
an  intimaR^  between  her  niebe  and  her  preserver.  OloSse  obseiv 
vationand  the  ojpitiion  of  Dt.  Ives  bad  prepared  her  to  give 
him  her  esteem ;  but  the  gallantry,  the  self-devotion  he  had 
displayisd  1o  Bmily  was  an  act  cialcnlatod  to  remove  heavier  db- 
yectionsthati  she  could  imagine  as  likely  to  exist  to  his  becom- 
ing her  husband.  That  he  meant  it,  was  evident  from  his  whole 
depoftmcnt  of  late.  .Since  the  morning  the  portfolio  was  ptor 
diiced^  Denbigh  had  ^ven  a  more  decided  preference  to  her 
niece:  >  The  nice  discrimination  of  Mrs.  Wilson  would  not  have 
said  hk  feelings  had  become  stronger^  but  that  he  labored  less 
to  conceal  ihem.  That  he  loved  her  niece  she  suspected  from 
the  first  fortnight  of  their  acquaintance,  and  it  had  given  addi- 
tional stimulus  to  her  investigation  into  his  character ;  but  to 
doubt  ity^after  stepping  between  her  and  death,  would  h&ve  been 
to  have  mistaken  human  nature*.  There  w^  oho  qusjification 
she  would  have  wished  to  have  been  certain  he  possessed :  be*- 
fcKre  tUs  aoeident,  she  would  haT«  made  itan  indi^nsable  one ; 
but  4;he  gratitude,  the  affections  of  Emily,  she  believed  'now  to 
be  too  deeply  engaged?  to  make  the  strici^  inquiry  she  otherwise 
w^d  faflve- done ;  and  she  had  the  best  of  reasons  for  believing 
that  if  Denbigh  were  not  a  true  Christian,  he  was  at  least  a 
fttarietTy  moral  man,  :and  assuredly  one  who 'well  understood  the 
beauti^iof  a  t^Hglon  she  almost  ^conceived  it  impossible  for  any 
inipai:tial  aiid  iutcdligent  m$n  Idng  to  resist.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Wil* 
son,  having  in  some  measure  interfered  with  her  system,  like 
others,  bad,  on  finding  it  impossible  to  conduct  so  that  reason 
would  justify  all  she  did,  began  to  find  reasons  for  what  she 
thought  best  to  b^  done  under  the  circumstanceis.    Denbigh. 
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however,  both  by  his  acts  and  his  opinions,  had  created  snch  an 
estimate  of  his  worth  in  the  breast  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  that  there 
would  have  been  bat  little  danger  of  a  repulse  had  no  fortuitous 
accident  helped  him  in  his  way  to  her  £ivor. 

"  Who  have  we  here  ?"  said  Lady  Moseley.  "  A  landaulct 
and  four — ^the  Earl  of  Bolton,  I  declare  I" 

Lady  Moseley  turned  from  the  window  with  that  collected 
grace  she  so  wdl  loved,  and  so  well  knew  how  to  assume,  to  re- 
ceive her  noble  visitor.  Lord  Bolton  was  a  bachelor  of  sixty- 
five,  who  had  long  been  attached  to  the  court,  and  retained 
much  of  the  manners  of  the  old  school.  His  principal  estate 
was  in  Lreland,  and  most  of  that  time  which  his  duty  at  Wind- 
sor did  not  require  he  gave  to  the  improvement  of  his  Irish 
property.  Thus,  although  on  perfectly  good  terms  with  the 
baronet's  family,  they  seldom  met.  With  GcneitJ  Wilson  ho 
had  been  at  college,  and  to  his  widow  he  always  showed  much 
of  that  regard  he  had  invariably  professed  for  her  husband. 
The  obligation  he  had  conferred,  unasked,  on  Francis  Ives,  was 
one  conferred  on  all  his  friends,  and  his  reception  was  now 
warmer  than  usual. 

^'  My  Lady  Moseley,"  said  the  earl,  bowing  formaUy  on  hcf 
hand,  ''your  looks  do  ample  justice  to  the  air  of  Northampton- 
shire.   I  hope  you  enjoy  your  usual  health." 

Then,  waiting  her  equally  courteous  answer,  he  paid  his  com- 
pliments, in  succession,  to  £dl  the  members  of  the  family ;  a 
mode  undoubtedly  well  adapted  to  discover  their  several  con- 
ditions, but  not  a  little  tedious  in  its  operations,  and  somewhat 
tiresome  to  the  legs. 

"  We  are  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  your  lordship,"  said 
Sir  Edward,  in  his  simple  and  warm-hearted  way,  ''  that  I  am 
sorry  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  repay  more  amply  than  by  our 
thanks." 

The  earl  was,  or  affected  to  be,  surprised,  as  he  required  an 

explanation. 

**The  living  at  Bolton,"  said  Lady  Moseley,  with  dignity. 
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"Yes,"  continued  her  husband;  "in  giving  the  living  to 
Frank  you  did  me  a  favor,  equal  to  what  you  would  have  done 
had  he  been  my  own  child ;  and  unsolicited,  too,  my  lord,  it  was 
an  additional  compliment." 

The  earl  sat  rather  uneasy  during  this  speech,  but  the  love  of 
truth  prevailed ;  for  he  had  been  too  much  round  the  person 
of  our  beloved  sovereign  not  to  retain  all  the  impressions  of  his 
youth ;  and  after  a  little  struggle  with  his  self-love,  he  answered — 

"  Not  unsolicited.  Sir  Edward.  I  have  no  doubt,  had  my  bet- 
ter fortune  allowed  me  the  acquaintance  of  my  present  rector, 
his  own  merit  would  have  obtained  what  a  sense  of  justice  re- 
quires I  should  say  was  granted  to  an  applicant  to  whom  the  ear 
of  royalty  itself  would  not  have  been  deaf." 

It  was  the  turn  of  the  Moseleys  now  to  look  surprised,  and 
Sir  Edward  ventured  to  ask  an  explanation. 

"  It  was  my  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Pendennyss,  who  applied  for 
it,  as  a  favor  done  to  himself;  and  Pendennyse  is  a  man  not  to 
be  refused  any  thmg." 

"  Lord  Pcndennyss  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.- Wilson,  with  animation ; 
"  and  in  what  way  came  we  to  be  under  this  obligation  to  Lord 
Pendennyss  f" 

"  He  did  me  the  honor  of  a  call  during  my  visit  to  Ireland, 
madam,"  replied  the  earl ;  "  and  on  inquiring  of  my  steward 
after  his  old  friend.  Doctor  Stevens,  learned  his  death,  and  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Ives ;  but  the  reason  he  gave  me  was  his  interest 
in  the  widow  of  General  Wilson,"  bowing  with  much  solenmity 
to  the  lady  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  am  gratified  to  find  the  earl  yet  remembers  us,"  said  Mrs. 
Wilson,  struggling  to  restrain  her  tears.  "  Are  we  to  h^e  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  soon  ?" 

"  I  received  a  letter  from  him  yesterday,  saying  he  should  bo 
here  in  all  next  week,  madam."  And  turning  pleasantly  to  Jane 
«nd  her  sister,  he  continued,  "  Sir  Edward,  you  have  hero  re- 
wards fit  for  heavier  services,  and  the  earl  is  a  great  admirer  of 
female  charms." 
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**I6  he  not  married,  vtiy  lordV^  asked  the  httronot^  with  great 
simplieity.  . 

"  No,  baronet,  nor  engaged ;  hut  how  long  he  will  rcmaii^  «o 
after  his  hardihood  in  venturing  into  thi*  neighboi4iood$  wlll^l 
tru$t,dfepend  on  one :Ofth«ae  young  ladies." 

Jaiie'  looked  grave— foi*  trying  on  love  was  heresy,  ia  her  c«- 
timatioti ;  but  Emily  laughed,  with  an  etf^ression  intrhichfr  ^Ml- 
ful  physiognomist  might  have  read-^f  he  means  me,  he  is  mis- 
taken*'   '■'         ■        '   ••'     '-■■=■'••  .:-;••    •:.■■■.■■ 

'  ■  **  Your  cousin,  tord  Chatterton,  has  fouhd  interest,  Sir  Ed- 
ward,?*  isontimied  the  peerj  "to  obtaiii  his'father**  siluaition; 
and  if  reports  speak  truth,  he  wis^i!es  to  become -more  nearly 
related  to  you,  baronet.'*-    ;-''"--  •'      >    •   : 

"  1  do  not  well  see  ho^  that  can  happen,^  diid  Sir  Edward 
with  a  smile,  and  who  had  not  art  enough' to  conceal  -h& 
thoughts, ''unless  he  takes  my  sister  here." 

The  'chtoks'  of  both  the  '>  y^ung  kdies  now  vied  with  the 
rose;  and  the  peer,  observing  he  had  touched  on  forbidden 
ground,  added,  ^^Ohaiterton  was'  fortunate  to  find  fHends 
able  to  'bear  up  against  the  powerful  interest  of  liord  Haver- 
ford." 

"To  whom  was  he  indebted  for  the  plade,  riiy  lord f*' asked 

''•It  was  whispered  lit  court,  madam,''  said  the  earl,  sensibly 
loWei^g-Ms  voice,  and  speaMng  With  an  air  of  toystety — **and 
(I  lord' of  the  bed-chamber  is  fonder  of  discoveries  than  a  lord 
of  the  council — ^that  His  Grace  of  Derwent 'threw 'the  whole  of 
his  paiiiamentary  interest  into  the  scale  f>n  the'%ar6n?s'8ide,  but 
you  lire  not  to  suppose,"  ndsing  his-hand  gracefully^  with  a  wave 
of  rejection,  "that  I  speak  from  authority;  onfy'ji  surmise,  Sftr 
15dward>  only  a  surmise,  tiiy  lady."  •  i 

**  Is'  not  the  ndme  of  the  Diike  of  Derwentj  Denlw^  F  in- 
quirbd  Mrsi  Wifeon,  with  a  thougl^M  mitthner; 

"CfertiAily,  madam,  Denbigh,'^  replied  the  earl,- with  a  gravity 
with  which,  he  always  spoke  of  dignities;  "one  of  our  most 
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Plantagenetaaiid  Ti^ddn^'' 

.  Ho  aow  ros^  1^  ti^  hist  le^^,  and  on.  bowing  to  the  yonngor 
ladie%  laughingly  repeated  his  ii^tention  pf  britgi|ig  hb  poOfiin 
(an  epithet  l^e. never  oEEMtted)  Pende^nys^  to  their  feet. 

>  ''Do  you  think^  sister>''  siaid  I/adyMoade^^  aft^  the  earl  had 
rotired,  '<  that  Mr.  Denb^  to  Ot  the  h>\m  ^f  Der^ei^t  V^ 

^  I  osnnot  ^y/'.  )repUed,Ai|?.  Wilson,  mufeing^ "'  yet  it  is  odd, 
Chatterton  told  nio  of  his  aoquaint^ipicce  with  Lady  Harriet  Den- 
bigh, but  not  with  the  DukOi"        .   J  .. 

As  ilm  was  spoken  iti  the  n^anner  of  a.  soliloquy,:  it  reeeived 
no  aiiswe];^  f^d  wa^  in  {apt  bi^t  little,  attended 'to  by  ai^y  of  the 
partj^y  e^tceptiag  Emily,  who  glane^d  her  eye  on^e  or  twice  at 
her  aont  as  she  yras  dpciajqng,  with  itn  interest  the  iiame  of  Den- 
bigh ndver  failed  to  e):eite.  Harriet  wits^  she  thought,  a  pretty 
name,  but  Marian  was  a:  prettier;  if,  thought  Emily,  I  could 
kiiow^a:Marian  Denbigh,  I  am  &ur$  ^  eould  love  her^  and  her 
nameioo.  .    ■ 

llie  Moseleys  now  began  to  m^ke  their  preparations  for  their 
dopartm^  to  L  ■  ■  !^  and  the  end  of  the  Sttcceeding  week  was 
fixed  fer  the  period  at  which  they  were  to  go.  Mrs.  Wilsou 
uiged  ft  delay  of  two  oir  three  days^  in  order  to  give  her  an 
opportunity  of.  meeting  with  the  Earl  ot  Pendennysi^  a  young 
UMin  in  wliom^  idihcmg^  she  had  relinqnbhed  he^  former  roman- 
tic wish.<^  uniting  him.toi  Emily^.  it  favot  of  Denbigh^- dbe  yet 
felt  «  deep  inteieati^  growing  .out  of  his  ooiinneeticm  with  the 
last  moraente  of  her  hmsband^and  hisuniforaiiy  hi^cbaracier. 

.  Sir  £kiwavd:ase!^rdtn^y  apqoatnted  his  uncle,'thAt  pn  the  M- 
lowmgi^SfttakxIayJie  niiighl>  e^pe^  to  receive  buaself  «nd  lamily^ 
intending  to  Idare-tiienall.in  : the-  afternoon. .of  the  preceding 
«biy,  abd  zeach  £ettfidd  Lodge  to  dinner  .  This  <arrangement 
once  made,,  and  Jd:^.  Benfield  notified  of  it;  wns  unalterable,  tfhe 
ola  man  holding  a  variation  from  itn  engagament  a  deadly  aim 
Tbe>  weejk:  succeeding'  the  .accident  whinh  bad  nearly  proved  so 
Grial:to. Denbigh,  tbe,.inhabitaftts-of  the  Hall  were  surprised 
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with  the  approach  of  a  being,  as  singular  in  his  manners  and 
dress  as  the  equipage  which  conyeyed  him  to  the  door  of  the 
house.  The  latter  consisted  of  a  high-backed,  old-fashioned 
sulky,  loaded  with  leather  and  large-headed  brass  nails ;  wheels 
at  least  a  quarter  larger  in  circumference  than  those  of  the 
present  day,  and  wings  on  each  side  large  enough  to  have  sup- 
ported a  full  grown  roc  in  the  highest  regions  of  the  upper  air. 
It  was  drawn  by  a  horse,  once  white,  but  whose  milky  hue  was 
tarnished  through  age  with  large  and  numerous  red  spots,  and 
whoso  mane  and  tail  did  not  appear  to  haye  suffered  by  the 
shears  during  the  present  reign.  The  being  who  alighted  from 
this  antiquated  vehicle  was  tall  and  excessively  thin,  wore  his 
own  hair  drawn  over  his  almost  naked  head  into  a  long  thin 
queue,  which  reached  half-way  down  his  back,  closely  cased  in 
numerous  windings  of  leather,  or  the  skin  of  some  fish.  His 
drab  coat  was  in  shape  between  a  frock  and  a  close-body — 
close-body,  indeed,  it  was ;  for  the  buttons,  which  were  in  size 
about  equal  to  an  old-fashioned  china  saucer,  were  buttoned  to 
the  very  throat,  thereby  setting  off  his  shape  to  peculiar  ad- 
vantage; his  breeches  were  buckskin,  and  much  soiled;  his 
stockings  blue  yam,  although  it  was  midsummer ;  and  his  shoes 
were  provided  with  buckles  of  dimensions  proportionate  to  the 
aforesaid  buttons;  his  age  might  have  been  seventy,  but  his 
walk  was  quick,  and  the  movements  of  his  whole  system  showed 
great  activity  both  of  mind  and  body.  He  was  ushered  into 
the  room  where  the  gentlemen  were  flatting,  and  having  made  a 
low  and  extremely  modest  bow,  he  deliberately  put  on  his 
spectacles,  thrust  his  hand  into  an  outside  pocket  of  his  coat, 
and  produced  from  under  its  huge  flaps  a  black  leathern  pocket- 
book  about  as  large  as  a  good-sized  octavo  volume ;  idfter  ex- 
amining the  multitude  of  papers  it  contained  carefully,  he 
selected  a  letter,  and  having  returned  the  pocket-book  to  its 
ample  apartment,  read  aloud, 

"  For  Sir  £dw4u*d  Moseley,  bart.,  of  Moseley  HaU,  B  ■     , 
NorthamptoiishinH^with  care  and  speed,  by  the  hands  of  Mr* 
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Peter  JohnsoD,  steward  of  Benfield  Lodge,  Norfolk;"  and 
dropping  his  sharp  roice,  he  stalked  np  to  the  baronet,  and 
presented  the  epistle,  with  another  reverence. 

*^  Ah,  m}  good  friend,  Johnson,"  said  Sir  Edward  as  soon  as 
he  delivered  his  errand  (for  until  he  saw  the  contents  of  the 
letter,  he  had  thought  some  accident  had  occurred  to  his  uncle), 
<<  this  is  the  first  visit  you  have  ever  honored  me  with ;  come, 
take  a  glass  of  wine  before  yon  go  to  your  dinner ;  let  us  drink 
that  it  may  not  be  the  last." 

''  Sir  Edward  Moseley,  and  you,  honorable  gentlemen,  will 
pardon  me,"  replied  the  steward,  in  his  own  solemn  key,  '*  this 
is  the  first  time  I  was  ever  out  of  his  majesty's  county  of  Nor- 
folk, and  I  devoutly  wish  it  may  prove  the  last — gentlemen,  I 
drink  your  honorable  healths." 

This  was  the  only  real  speech  the  old  man  made  during  his 
visit,  unless  an  occasional  monosyllabic  reply  to  a  question  could 
be  thought  so.  He  remained,  by  Sir  Edward's  positive  order, 
until  the  following  day ;  for,  having  delivered  his  message,  and 
receiving  its  answer,  he  was  about  to  take  his  departure  that 
evening,  thinking  he  might  get  a  good  piece  on  his  road  home- 
wards, as  it  wanted  half  an  hour  to  sunset  On  the  following 
morning,  with  the  sun,  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  house  in  which 
he  had  been  bom,  and  which  he  had  never  left  for  twenty-four 
hours  at  a  time  in  his  life.  In  the  evening,  as  he  was  ushered 
in  by  John  (who  had  known  him  from  his  own  childhood,  and 
loved  to  show  him  attention)  to  the  room  in  which  he  was  to 
sleep,  he  broke  what  the  young  man  called  his  inveterate  silence, 
with,  "  Young  Mr.  Moseley — ^young  gentleman — ^might  I  pre- 
sume—to ask — ^to  see  the  gentleman  ?" 

"  What  gentleman  ?"  cried  John,  astonished  at  the  i*equestj 
and  at  his  speaking  so  much. 

^'  That  saved  Miss  Emmy's  life,  sir." 

John  now  folly  comprehended  him,  and  led  the  way  to  Den- 
bigh's room;  he  was  asleep,  but  they  were  admitted  to  his 
bed-side.    The  steward  stood  for  ten  minutes  gazing  on  the 
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[peeper  in  silende;  and  John  observed,  as  he  blew  hisvno>ise  oti 

r^;ahi]ng  his  own  ipartnienty  that  his  little  gray  eyes  twiohled 

with  a  lustre  which  couid  not  be  taken  for  any  thing  l^t  a  teat. 

As  the  letter  was  as:  chariacteristic  df  t&e  writei:  ^4tB  bearer 

was- of  his  yocation,  we  may  be: excused  gitring 'it  at  lengt&  '■' 

■        ji   *     ■     »  » 

^^ Dear  Sir  JSdward a»d  J(^eph$ti>i  ),  :.  ^  v,         .1  ' 

*^Yoia  letter  reached  the  loc^e  too  lato^d>be  an^^red 
that  eyening,  as  I  was  about  to  step  into  my  bed ;  bjit  I  hasten 
to  wcite  my  congrattdations,  remembering  the  ^en  •  repeated 
maxim  of  my  kinsman,  Lord  Go<iford,  Uiat -letters  should  l>e 
answered  immediately;  indeed,  a  neglect  of  it  had  very  mgh 
brought  about  an  affair  of  honoF  betweeti  the  earl -ilitd -Sir 
Stephens  Hallet.  Sir  Stephens  was  always  6p]^osed  to  '«s  in 
the  House  of  Commons  of  this  realm;  tokdt  hare  often  llidught 
i^omething  mi^t  hare  passed  in :  the  debate  itdelf^  whleh  <eom[- 
menced  the  correspondence,  as  the  earl  certainly  told  him  -as 
much  as  if  he  were  a  traitor  to  his'  k3ng  and  country*      -  - 

*^  But  it  seems,  that  your  daoghter  '£b[ii}y  has  bebn  i^escued 
from  death  by  the  grandson,  of  General  Denbigh,  who  Bat  with 
ns  in  the  house,)  Now,  i  always  had  a  good  ^^Inion-  0i  this 
young  Denbigli,  who  reminds  me -every  time  I  look  at  him:,  of 
my  late  brother,;  yonr  father-in4eiw  that  was;  and  I  send  my 
btewird,  Peter  JdmsoB^  express  to  thet  Hall^  in  Order  that  he 
may  see  the  sick  man,  and  bring  me  back  «  trne^aeeount  how 
he  feres:'  for,  should  he  be  wanting  for  any  thing  within  the  gift 
of  !l^oderic  Benfield,  he  has  only  to  speak  to  liave  it;  n<>t  thnX 
I  suppose,  nephew,  you  mil  ^liiigly  allow  him  tc^  suffer  for  any 
thing,  but  Peter  is  a  man  of  d^e  tobservlation  i^&oiigfa  he  is 
of  few  words,  and  may  suggest  some  thing  beneficial  that  might 
escape  younger  heads.  I  pray  for^— that  is,  I  hope,  the  yottng 
man  will  recover,  as  your  letter  give*  great  hopes;  and  if' he 
should  wint  any  little  matter  to  help' him  along  in  the- army,  as 
I.tak^  It  he  is  not  over  wealthy^  you  have  now  a  good  opportu* 
nSty  to  pffer  your  asinstance  handsomely ;  and,  t^t  it  may  not 
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interfere  with  your  arrangemeDts  for  this  whiter,  your  draft  on 
me  fur  fire  thooBaad  pounds  will  be  ptud  at  sighi ;  for  fear  ho 
maj  be  proud,  and  not  choose  to  accept  your  assistance,  I  have 
this  momiiig  deUuned  Peter,  while  he  has  put  a  codicil  in  my 
will,  leaving  him  ten  thousand  pounds.  You  may  tell  Emily 
bIio  is  a  naughty  child,  or  she  would  hare  written  me  the  whole 
story ;  but,  poor  dear,  I  suppose  she  has  other  things  on  her 
mind  jort  how.  God  bless  Mr.  - — >-  that  is,  God  bleas  yon  all, 
and  try'  if  yon  cauaot  get  a  lientenant^olonelcy  at  once-i-the 
liroUieii  of  Lady  Jultaaa'e  friend  was  made  a  Ueutenant-colonel 
at  0»  fint  itep. 

'*  BodeuC".Bbnfield." 

The  retnlt  ,of  Peter's  recon^oltoring  cxpeditioi^  has  never 
reached  onr  knowledge,  unless  the  arrival  of  a- servant,  gome 
days^^r  he  took  his  leave,  with  a  pair  of  enortaous  goggles, 
and  rihich  Om  old  gentleman  assured  his  nephew  in  a  note, 
both  Petflr  tod  himself  h^d  found  nseful  to  weak  eyes  in  tht^r 
ooquional  wkneso,  might;  haye  beon -pning  .to  the  prudent 
forecast  of  the  8i^;acion3  stewariiL       ' 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  morning  on  which  Denbigh  left  B was  a  melancholy 

one  to  all  the  members  of  the  little  circle,  in  which  he  had  been 
80  distinguished  for  his  modesty,  his  intelligence,  and  his  disin- 
terested intrepidity.  Sir  Edward  took  an  opportunity  solemnly 
to  express  his  gratitude  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  him, 
and,  having  retired  to  his  library,  delicately  and  earnestly 
pressed  his  availing  himself  of  the  liberal  offer  of  Mr.  Benfield 
to  advance  his  interest  in  the  army. 

"  Look  upon  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Denbigh,"  said  the  good  baro- 
net, pressing  him  by  the  hand,  while  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes, 
''  as  a  father,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  one  yon  have  so  re- 
cently lost  You  are  my  child ;  I  feel  as  a  parent  to  yon,  and 
must  be  suffered  to  act  as  one." 

To  this  affectionate  offer  of  Sir  Edward,  Denbigh  replied 
with  an  emotion  equal  to  that  of  the  baronet,  though  he  de- 
clined with  respectful  language,  his  offered  assistance  as  un- 
necessary. He  had  friends  powerful  enough  to  advance  his 
interests,  without  resorting  to  the  use  of  money ;  and,  on  taking 
Sir  Edward^s  hand,  as  he  left  the  apartment,  he  added,  with 
great  warmth,  "  yet,  my  dear  Sir,  the  day  will  come,  I  hope, 
when  I  shall  ask  a  boon  from  your  hands,  that  no  act  of  mine 
or  a  life  of  service  could  entitle  me  to  receive." 

The  baronet  smiled  his  assent  to  a  request  he  already  under* 
stood,  and  Denbigh  withdrew. 

John  Moseley  insisted  on  putting  the  bays  in  requisition  to 
carry  Denbigh  for  the  first  stage,  and  they  now  stood  capari- 
soned for  the  jaunt,  with  their  master  in  a  less  joyous  mood 
than  common,  waiting  the  appearance  of  his  companion. 


\ 
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Eiuily  delighted  in  their  annual  excnrsion  to  Benfield  Lodge. 
She  was  beloved  so  warmly,  and  returned  the  affection  of  its 
owner  so  sincerely,  that  the  arrival  of  the  day  never  failed  to 
excite  that  flow  of  spirits  which  generally  accompanies  antici< 
pated  pleasures,  ere  experience  has  proved  how  trifling  are  the 
greatest  enjoyments  the  scenes  of  this  life  bestow.  Yet,  as  the 
day  of  their  departure  drew  near,  her  spirits  sunk  in  proportion; 
and,  on  the  morning  of  Denbighls  leave-taking,  Emily  seemed 
any  thing  but  excessively  happy.  There  was  a  tremor  in  her 
voice  and  a  redness  in  her  eyes  that  alarmed  Liady  Moseley ; 
but,  as  the  paleness  of  her  cheeks  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  as  fine  a  color  as  the  heart  could  wish,  the  anxious  mother 
allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded  by  Mrs.  Wilson  there  was  no 
danger,  and  she  accompanied  her  sister  to  her  own  room  for 
some  purpose  of  domestic  economy.  It  was  at  this  moment 
Denbigh  entered :  he  had  paid  his  adieus  to  the  matrons  at  the 
door,  and  been  directed  by  them  to  the  little  parlor  in  quest  of 
Emily. 

^  I  have  come  to  make  my  parting  compliments.  Miss  Mose- 
ley, he  said,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  as  he  ventured  to  hold  forth 
-his  hand.  '*  May  Heaven  preserve  you,"  he  continued,  holding 
it  in  fervor  to  his  bosom :  then  dropping  it  he  hastily  retired, 
as  if  unwilling  to  trust  himself  any  longer  to  utter  all  he  felt. 
Emily  stood  a  few  moments,  pale  and  almost  inanimate,  as  the 
tears  flawed  rapidly  from  her  eyes;  and  then  she  sought  a  shel- 
ter in  a  seat  of  the  window.  Lady  Moseley,  on  returning,  was 
alarmed  lest  the  draught  would  increase  her  indisposition ;  but 
her  sister,  observing  that  the  window  commanded  a  view  of  the 
road,  thought  the  air  too  mild  to  do  her  injury. 

The  personages  who  composed  the  society  at  B had  now, 

in  a  great  measure,  separated,  in  pursuit  of  their  duties  or  their 
pleasures.  The  merchant  and  his  family  left  the  Deanery  for  a 
watering-place.     Francis  and  Clara  had  gone  on  a  little  tour  of 

pleasure  in  the  northern  counties,  to  take  L in  their  return 

homeward;  and  the  morning  arrived  for  the  commencement  of 
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the  Lavonet'ft  journey  to  the  saine  place.  -  The  carriages  had 
been  ordered)  and  sbrrants  weve  rntitiiiig  in  varioas  ways,  hvualy 
employed  >  in  their  several  oconpationB,  when  Mris.  Wilsofi,  ao- 
oompanied  by  John ^ond  his  sisters,  retomed  .from  a  walk  they 
had  taken  to  av<»d  the  bustle  of  the  house.  A  short  distance 
from  the  park  gates,  an  equipage  was  observed  approaehiog, 
croatiag:  by  iits  numerous  -  horses  and  attendants'  a:  dust  which 
drove  the  pedestrians  to  one  side  of  ithe  road.  An  imconunonij 
elegant  and  admirably  fitted  .travelling  barouche  and  six  rollet 
by,  with  the  graeefni  steadinesfr  of  an  English  ^uipage;  sevend 
servants  on  horseback  were  in  attendanee ;  andour  little  party 
were  struck  with  Iha  beauty  of  the:  whole  ^9taBli8h$n»«L 
'  '*  Can  it  be  possible  Lord  Bolti>n  drives  such  elegant  ihorse'sf 
cried  John,  with  the  ardor  .of  a  cbnnoisscui  in  that  noble  ani- 
mah     '^  They  are  the  .finest  set  in  the  kingdom." 

Jane's  eye  had  seen,  through  .the  douds  of  dust,  the  armorial 
bearings,  which  seemed  to  float  in. the  dark  glossy  panda  of  tflie 
carriage,  and  she  observed,  "It  is  an  earl's  coronet,  but  they 
are  not  the  Bolton  anus."  Mrs.  Wilson  and^  Emily  had  noticod 
a  gentleman  reclining  at  hiS'  ease,  as.  the  owtiei  of.  the  gallant 
show;  but  its  passage  was  too  rapid  to  enable  them  to  distin- 
guish the  features  of  the  courteous  okl  earl;  indeed  Mrs.  Wilson 
remarked,  she^  thought  him  a.younger  man  than  her  friend.: 

^  Pray,  dr,"  said  John  to  a  tardy  groom»  as  he.  dviUy  walked 
his  horse  by  the  ladies,  ^  who  has  passed  iu  the  barouche  I"    . 

"My  Lord  Pendennyds,  sir."  .  : 

"  Pendennyss?"  exclaimed  Mm*  Wilson,  with  a  tone  of  iregret^ 
how  unfortunate  ?" 

She  had  seen  the  day  named  for  Ids  visit  pass  without  his 
arrival,  and  now,  as  it  was  too  late  to  profit  by  the  opportunity, 
he  hsd  come  for  the  second  time  into  her  neighborhood*  Emily 
had  learnt)  by  the  solicitude  of  her  aunt,  to  take  an  jbtere^t  in 
the  young  peer's  movements,  and  jdesired  John  toadc  a  question 
or  two  of '  the.^oo,i|a.         . 

"  Where  does  your  lord  stop  to-night  t" 
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'*  At  Bolton  Castle,  sit;  and  Iheahi  my  lord  tell  his  Valet 
that  he  intended  staying  one  day  hereabonts^  and  the  day  after 
to-morrow  he  goes  to  Wales,  your  honor." 

•*  I  thank  yoOj  friend,"  said  John';  when  the  man  spurred  his 
horse  after  the  cavalcade.  The  carriages  were  at  the  door,  and 
Sir  Edward  had  been.  hurryingJano- to*  enter,  as  a  servant  in  a 
rioh  livory  and  well  mounted,  galloped  up  and  defivered  a  letter 

for  Mt«;Wiisoii,  who,  on  opening  it,  read  the  following : 

I  •    ■  ■  t         .   - 

■  .       '  .  ■  I  ■  ,         •  .... 

.  ^'  The  £aii  of  Bendennyss  begs  l|^ave  to  preseiit  hisrmost  re- 
apectf^l  compliments  to  Mrs.  Wilsoa  ai^d  the  |(ami\y  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Moseley.  Lord  Pondennysa  will  have  the  honor  of  paying 
his  respects  in  person  at  any  moment  that  the  widow  of  his 
late  invaluable  friend,  Lieutenant-Genei'al  Wilson,  will  please  to 

appoint. 

^  Bolton  Castle^  Priday  eveaing.!*. 

To  itUs  mote  Mrs^  Wilson,  bitterly  regretting  the  necesnty' 
wbieh  compelled  her  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  mieeting  her 
paragon,  wrote  in  reply  a  short  letter,  disliking  the  formality 
of  a  note. 

"  My  Lord, 
"I  sincerely  regret  that  an  engagement  which  cannot  be 
pos^tponcd  compels  us  to  leave  Moseley  Hall  within  the  hour, 
and  must,  in  consequence,  deprive  us  of  tjie  pleasure  of  your 
intended  visit  But  as  circumstances  have  connected  your  lord- 
ship with  some  of  the  dearest,  although  the  most,  melancholy 
events  of  my  life,  I  earnestly  beg  you  will  no  longer  consider 
us  as  strangers  to  your  person,  as  we  have  Jong  ceased  to  be  to 
your  character.  It  will  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to.  hear 
that  there  will  be  a  prospeqt  of  our  meeting  in  town  next  win- 
ter, where  I'  may  find  a  more  fitting  opportunity  of  expressing 
those  grateful  feelings  so  long  due  to  your  lordship  from  your 

sincere  friend, 

**Charlottx  Wilsof. 
,**H^H^HaU^Fri(Jay.mor9ing.»-  .      . 

963 
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With  thja  answer  the  servant  was  dispatched,  and  the  ca^ 
riages  moved  on.  John  had  induced  Emily  to  trust  herself 
once  more  to  the  bays  and  his  skill;  but,  on  perceiving  the 
melancholy  of  her  aunt,  she  insisted  on  exchanging  seats  with 
Jane,  who  had  accepted  a  place  in  the  carriage  of  Mrs.  Wilson. 
No  objection  being  made,  Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  niece  rode  the 
first  afternoon  together  in  her  travelling  chaise.  The  road  run 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Bolton  Castle,  and  the  ladies  en* 
deavored  in  vain  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  person  of  the  young 
nobleman.  Emily  was  willing  to  gratify  her  aunt's  propensity 
to  dwell  on  the  character  and  history  of  her  favorite;  and 
hoping  to  withdraw  her  attention  gradually  from  more  un 
pleasant  recollections,  asked  several  trifling  questions  relating 
to  those  points. 

"  The  earl  must  be  very  rich,  aunt,  from  the  style  he  maintains.** 

"  Very,  my  dear ;  his  family  I  am  unacquMnted  with,  but  I 
understand  his  title  is  an  extremely  ancient  one;  and  some 
one,  I  believe  Lord  Bolton,  mentioned  thai  his  estates  in  Wales 
alone  exceeded  fifty  thousand  a  year." 

"  Much  good  might  be  done,"  said  Emily,  thoughtfully,  "  with 
such  a  fortune." 

"  Much  good  is  done,"  cried  her  aunt,  with  fervor.  "  I  am 
told  by  every  one  who  knows  him,  his  donations  are  laige  and 
frequent.  Sir  Herbert  Nicholson  said  he  was  extremely  simjde 
m  his  habits,  and  it  leaves  large  sums  at  his  disposal  every  year." 

"  The  bestowal  of  money  is  not  always  charity,"  said  Emily, 
with  an  arch  smile  and  a  slight  color. 

Mrs.  Wilson  smiled  in  her  turn  as  she  answered,  "  not  always, 
but  it  is  charity  to  hope  for  the  best." 

"  Sir  Herbert  knew  him,  then  ?"  said  Emily. 

"  Perfectly  well ;  they  were  associated  together  in  the  service 
for  several  years,  and  he  spoke  of  him  with  a  fervor  equal  to  my 
warmest  expectations." 

The  Moseley  Arms  in  F was  kept  by  an  old  butler  of  the 

fiunily,  and  Sir  Edward  every  year,  in  going  to  or  coming  from 
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L ,  spent  a  niglit  under  its  roof.     He  was  received  by  its 

master  with  a  respect  that  none  who  ever  knew  the  baronet  well, 
could  withhold  from  his  goodness  of  heart  and  many  virtues. 

"  Well,  Jackson,"  said  the  baronet,  kindly,  as  ho  was  seated 
at  the  supper  table,  "how  does  custom  increase  with  you — I 
hope  you  and  the  master  ^f  the  Dun  Cow  are  more  amicable 
than  formerly." 

"Why,  Sir  Edward,"  replied  the  host,  who  had  lost  a  little 
of  the  deference  of  the  servant  in  the  landlord,  but  none  of  his 
real  respect,  "  Mr.  Daniels  and  I  are*  more  upon  a  footing  of  late 
than  we  was,  when  you  goodness  enabled  me  to 'take  the  house; 
then  he  got  all  the  great  travellers,  and  for  more  than  a  twelve- 
month I  had  not  a  title  in  my  house  but  yourself  and  a  great 
London  doctor,  that  was  called  here  to  see  a  sick  person  in  the 
town.  He  had  the  impudence  to  call  me  the  knight  barrow- 
knight,  your  honor,  and  we  had  a  quarrel  upon  that  account." 

"  I  am  glad,  however,  to  find  you  are  gaining  in  the  rank  of 
your  customers,  and  trust,  as  the  occasion  has  ceased,  you  will 
be  more  inclined  to  be  good-natured  to  each  other." 

"  Why,  as  to  good-nature.  Sir  Edward,  I  lived  with  your  hon- 
or ten  years,  and  you  must  know  somewhat  of  my  temper,"  said 
Jackson,  with  the  self-satisfaction  of  an  approving  conscience ; 
"  but  Sam  Daniels  is  a  man  who  is  never  easy  unless  he  is  left 
quietly  at  the  top  of  the  ladder ;  however,"  continued  the  host, 
with  a  chuckle,  "  I  have  given  him  a  dose  lately." 

"  How  so,  Jackson  ?"  inquired  the  baronet,  willing  to  gratify 
the  man's  wish  to  relate  his  triumphs. 

"  Your  honor  must  have  heard  mention  made  of  a  great  lord, 
the  Duke  of  Derwent ;  well.  Sir  Edward,  about  six  weeks  agone 
ho  passed  through  with  my  Lord  Chatterton." 

" Chatterton  1"  exclaimed  John,  intemiptitg  him,  "has  ho 
been  so  near  us  again,  and  so  lately  f 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Moseley,"  replied  Jackson,  with  a  look  of  import- 
ance ;  "  they  dashed  into  my  yard  with  their  chaise  and  four, 
with  five  servants,  and  would  you  think  it.  Sir  Edward,  they 
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hadn't  been  in  the  house  ten  minutes,  before  Danids'  son  was 
fishing^  from  the  Bcnrants  who  thej  were;  I  told  him,  Sir  Ed- 
ward— dukes  don't. eome  every  day»" 

'^  How  came  yon  to  get  his  grace  away  from  the  Dun  Cow — 
chance?".  ,  .,''.. 

**  No,  your  honor,"  said  the  host,  pointing  to  his  sign,  ^ud 
bowing  reverently  to  his  old  master, ''  the  Moseley  Aims  did  it^ 
Mr.  Daniels  used  to  taunt  me  wilih  having  worn  a  livery^  and 
has  isaid  more  than  once  he  could  milk  his  cow,  but  that  your 
honor's  arms  would  never  liftmeiiito  a  comfortable  seat  fdr  fife; 
so  I  just  sent  him  a  miessage  by  theway  of  letting  him  know 
my  good  fortune,  your: honor,'?  1\      .    .  '} 

"And  what  was  it!"  "  .'  ■ 

*^  Only  that  your  honor's  aiixts  had  shoved  aid uke  and  a  hao^oa 
into  my  house — ^that's  alL" 

*' And  I  suppose  Dimiels'  legs  shoved  your  messenger,  out'  of 
his,"  said  John,  laughing.        ^  .-  ■■     .  . -i   -  •' 

.  ^'  No{  Mr.  Moseley ;  Daniels  would  hardly  dare  do  that :  but 
yesterday,  your  honor,  yesterday  evening,  boat,  every  thing; 
Daniels  was  seated,  before  his  dopr,  and  I  was  taking  Ta  pipe 
at  mine,.^  £dwiird,  as  a  coach  and  six,  with  jserTaat:S  upon 
servants,  drove,  down  the  street!;  it  got  near,  us,  and'  the  boys 
were  reining  the  horses  into!  the  yardiof  the  DunlCbw,  asihe 
genflemai  in  the  coacb  saw  my  «ign ;.  fa.  sent  al  groom  to.  in* 
quire  who  kept  the  house ;  :I  got  up,  your  honor,  and  told  ihim 
my  name,  sir.  ^  Mr.  Jadoson^'  ^d  his  lordpship^  ^my  respectfor 
the  family  of  Sir  Edward  Mpaeley  is.  too  great  not'i;a*give  my 
bustbm  to  an  oldiservaai  of  his  feflsSly*"!     '  -  :        V  •• 

**  Indeed,"  said  the; baronet ;  "pray,  wio  was  ihy  lord f" 

"  The  Earl  of  Pendennyss,  your  honon  Oh,  he  is  s  sweet 
gentleman,  and  he  asked  alLabout'inyliving  with  your  henor, 
and  about  Madam  Wilson.'?       ,  ;  .   :   .; 

^  Did  his  loidship  stay  the  ni^iP  inquired  li^iWilscTi/ex- 
(oosffively  gratified  at  a  disqoviery  of  the:disposition;:m^fastod 
by  the  eaii  toward,  her. 


**  Ycs^  madam^  Yxq  left  jh^i^  After  breakfasi.^  ; 

/^  What  zK)6s0age  di^  yOa  aead  tbe  Dun.  Cow  t&k  time,  Jack- 
apnf '  criefl  Jobnu  <     -  >  '    ': 

.  Jackioii:look0d:  a  Utile  fqolbh,:b<at  tbe  qiiestioa  beti^  fepeat- 
ody  lie  aDswered*^— '^  Wky,  sip,  I  was;  a  li£tle  crowded  for  room, 
aad  80y  your  honor,  so  I  jiist:sent  Tom  across  thja  aireeit,  to  know 
if  Mr^  Dimiel^  eonldn'^  keep  a  couple  'of  tbe  grooms;" . 

.^^>AndTom gotlushead^roke."  ..  " 
*  "  No,  Mr; .  Jc^n,  the  tankardt  missed,  him ; ; but  iif**-^"  -ii  , 
i .  ^  Yerj-  weU,'?  said  tbe  barosnet,  wiHmg  to  change  the  tBonver* 
sation, "  you  have  been  so  fortanate  of  late,  you  can  afford  to 
be  [generous;  and  I  advise  you  tocultirate  barmoBy  wilih  your 
neighbor,^^or  I  may  tiiko  ts^j  airms  dowti^  and  you  inay  lose  yofir 
noble  visitors-r-aeo  my  ropm' prepated."         ^     . .  •>.  il  ■..'-■ 

'' Tes,  your  honor,"  said  Uiebosf^  and  bowing  fespeetfully  he 
withdrew^-  '    :  c  •.  ,;•;•.    r  . .'  ":  - 1  • 

^  At  least,  aunV^'ciiedJohn^  pl^asantly,^^  t^e  iaihc  the  pleas* 
ure  of  supping  in  the  same  room  with  the  paissant  6'ad,  albeit 
tbere  be  twenty-four  bo^irs'  differ^cei  in  tbe  tImeJ' 

'^I  nneerely  wish  there  hlid;  not  been  tbaiiiifference,''  ob^ 
senred  his  &t^er,  taking  bis  sister  kindly  by^  the  band;  <■ 

^'  Such  an  equipage  must  have  be^a  a  harvcist  indeed  to  Jack* 
son^"  xemarkedfthe  moth^BU,  as  they  broke  up:  fdr  the  eveniiig. 
.  The  whole  estabUshment  at  Benfield- Lodge  %^re  drawn 'up:^o 
ceceive  them  on  the  following  day  in  the  great  ball,  and  in  the 
centre  was  fizod  the  uprigbt  and  lank  ,figure  of.  its'  faster,  with 
bis  .companion  in  leanness,  honest  Peti^r.  Jobiusdn,  on  Ms  right. 

'^  I  have  made  out.  Sir  £d,ward  abd  mjr  Lady  Moseley,  to  get 
as  far  as  my  entrance,  to  receive  the&Tor  you  are  confeMng  up^ 
on. me...  It  was  a  rule  in  my  day,  ai^d  •  one'  invariably  practised 
by  all  the  great  nobility,  such  as  Lord  €lro6ford—raad''--and^— his 
sister,  the  lady  Juliana  Dayton,  always'  to  rcceisne  and  .quit  their 
guests  in  the  country  at  the  gieat  entrance ;  and  in  conformity 
— ^ah,  Emmy,  dear,"  cried  the  old  gentleman^  folding  her  in  his 
arms,  as  the  tears  rolled  down  bis  cheeks,  foigetting  his  speech 
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in  the  warmth  of  his  feeling,  ***  You  are  saved  tc  us  again ;  God 
be  praised — ^there,  that  will  do,  let  me  breathe — ^let  me  breathe ;" 
and  then,  by  the  way  of  getting  rid  of  his  softer  feelings,  ho 
turned  upon  John ;  "  So,  youngster,  you  would  be  playing  with 
edge  tools,  and  put  the  life  of  your  sister  in  danger.  No  gen- 
tleman held  a  gun  in  niy  day ;  that  is,  no  gentleman  about  th^ 
court  My  Lord  Gosford  had  never  killed  a  bird  in  his  life,  or 
drove  his  horse ;  no,  sir,  gentlemen  then  were  not  coachmen. 
Peter,  how  old  was  I  before  I  took  the  reins  of  the  clmse,  in 
driving  round  the  estate — ^the  time  you  broke  your  arm?  it 


Peter,  who  stood  a  little  behind  his  master,  in  modest  retire- 
ment, and  who  had  only  thought  his  elegant  form  brought 
thither  to  embellish  the  show,  when  called  upon,  advanced  a 
st^sp,  made  a  low  bow,  and  answered  in  his  sharp  key : 

"  In  the  year  1798,  your  honor,  and  the  38th  of  his  present 
majesty,  and  the  64th  year  of  your  life,  sir,  June  the  12th,  about 
meridian."    • 

Peter  dropped  back  as  he  finished ;  but  recollecting  himself, 
regained  his  place  with  a  bow,  as  he  added,  "  new  style." 

'^  How  are  you,  old  style  ?"  cried  John,  with  a  slap  on  the 
back,  that  niade  the  steward  jump  again. 

"  Mr,  John  Moseley — ^young  gentleman" — ^a  term  Peter  had 
left  off  using  to  the  baroniBt  within  the  last  ten  years,  ^'  did  you 
think — ^to  bring  home — ^tho  goggles  f 

"Oh  yes,"  said  John,  gravely,  producing  them  from  his 
pocket.  Most  of  the  party  having  entered  the  parlor,  he  put 
them  carefolly  on  the  bald  head  of  the  steward — "  There,  Mr. 
Peter  Johnson,  you  have  your  property  again,  safe  and  sound." 

"  And  Mr.  Denbigh  said  he  felt  much  indebted  to  your  con- 
sideration in  sending  them,"  said  Emily,  soothingly,  as  she  took 
them  off  with  her  beautifol  hands.  , 

^^  Ah,  Miss  Emmy,"  said  the  steward,  with  one  of  his  best 
bows,  "  that  was — a  noble  act ;  God  bless  him !"  then  holding 
up  his  finger  significantly,  "  the  fourteenth  codidl — ^to  master's 
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wOl,"  and  Peter  laid  hb  finger  alongside  his  nose,  as  he  nodded 
his  head  in  silence. 

"  I  hope  the  thirteenth  contains  the  name  of  honest  Peter 
Johnson/'  said  the  yoang  lady,  who  felt  herself  uncommonly 
well  pleased  with  the  steward's  conversation. 

^  As  witness,  Miss  Emmy — ^witness  to  all — ^but  God  forbid," 
ftiiid  the  steward  with  solemnity,  *'  I  should  ever  live  to  see  the 
proving  of  them :  no,  Miss  £mmy,  master  has  done  for  me  what 
he  intended,  while  I  had  youth  to  enjoy  it  I  am  rich,  Miss 
Enmiy — good  three  hundred  a  year." 

Emily,  who  had  seldoni  heard  so  long  a  speech  as  the  old 
man's  gratitude  drew  from  him,  expressed  her  pleasure  at  hear- 
ing it,  and  shaking  him  kindly  by  the  hand,  left  him  for  the 
parlor. 

"  Niece,"  said  Mr.  Benfield,  having  scanned  the  party  closely 
with  his  eyes,  ^  where  is  Colonel  Denbigh  V* 

^  Colonel  Egertbn,  you  mean,  sir,"  interrupted  Lady  Moseley. 

"  No,  my  Lady  Moseley,"  replied  her  uncle,  with  great  for- 
mality, *^  I  mean  Colonel  Denbigh.  I  take  it  he  is  a  colonel  by 
this  time,"  looking  expressively  at  the  baronet ;  *^  and  who  is 
itter  to  be  a  colonel  or  a  general  than  a  man  who  is  not  afraid 
of  gunpowder  f 

*'  Colonels  must  have  been  scarce  in  your  youth,  sir,"  cried 
John,  who  had  rather  a  mischievous  propensity  to  start  the  old 
man  on  his  hobby. 

''  No,  jackanapes,  gentlemen  killed  oie  another  then,  although 
they  did  not  torment  the  innocent  birds :  honor  was  as  dear  to 
a  gentleman  of  George  the  Second's  court  as  to  those  of  his 
grandson's,  and  honesty,  too,  sirrah — ^aye,  honesty.  I  remember 
when  we  were  in,  there  was  not  a  man  of  doubtful  integrity  in 
llie  ministry,  or  on  our  side  even ;  and  then  again,  when  we 
went  out,  the  oppos^ion  benches  were  filled  with  sterling  char- 
acters, making  a  parliament  that  was  correct  throughout.  Can 
yon  show  me  such  a  thing  at  this  day }" 
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•A  y&w  Mjn:  afUc  the  amiral.of..the  Moeelejjrs  »t  tiie  Iddgc^ 
Joha  drorec  Usi  sialorslo  the  little  ▼ilUge  (xl*  Jll!^!— ->.  wbieh  al 
that  time  was  thronged  with  Anr  ttnusual  Mmbeir  ;oC  viaiton.  Jt 
had,  amoQg  Qtber  &shioi]iable  lUtftogQmebts  f<>r  the  i^oeQmmoda- 
tiQH ,  pf .  iU  gn^stiv  oto,  of  those  fiircid^rB  of  godd '  .aj»d  evil^  a 
pubUe.libritty.:  Qooks  are^  in  agreai  me&biurey  the  instmments 
cf  controlling  the  opinions  of  a  nation  like  ours.  They  iHre  an 
engjuie,  alike  ppwerfid  to -save  or  to  dostroy.  It  cannot  he 
denied  that  our  libraries  eontaia  .as  many  vokimes  of  the  Jatter 
as  the /former  desciiptioijL;f<arweiiftnkamoi^.  the  lattiNr  ithat 
long  ^satalogue.  of  idle  prodaptions, 'w.hiob*  if  they  pvodaee  no 
other  evii^  lead  to  the  misspending  of  time,  our  otan  perhaps  ia* 
ckidei}.  But  weoaanot  cefrain  expressing^onr  regret^that  such. 
i|>i2mdable  weapons  in  the  caua^  of  morality,  shoal4  be.  su^Eered 
to  be  wielded  by  any  indifferent  or  mercenary  ^ealer,  who  un- 
doubtedly will  consult  rather  the  public  tasites  than  the  jprivate 
good:  the  :ev,il  may  be  remedilessi.yet  we  love  to  express  our 
sentiments,  though  we  should  suggest  nothing,  new  or  even  pro- 
fitable. Into  one  of  these  haunts  of  the  idle^  then,  John  Mo&e> 
ley  .entered,  with  a  lovely  sister  leaning  on  either  arm.  Booka 
were  the  entertainers  of.  Jane,r  and  instructois  of  Emily.  Sir 
Edward  was  fond  of  reading  of  a  certain  sort—^that  which  ro:* 
quiced  no  great  depth  of  thought,  or. labor  of  research;  and, 
like  most  others  who  are  averse  to  contention,  aud  disposed  to 
be  easily  satisfied,  the  baronet  sometimes- found  he  had  harbored 
opinions  on  things  not  exactly  reconcileablo  with  the  truth,  or 
even  with  each  other.  It  is  quite  as  dangerous  to  give  up  your 
faculties  to  the  guidance  of  the  author  you  are  perusing,  as  it 
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8  unprofitable  to  be  captiously  scrutinizing  Qvery  byllable  he 
may  happen  to  advance ;  and  Sir  Edward  was,  if  any  thing,  a 
little  inclined  to  the  dangerous  propensity.  Unpleasant  Sir 
Edward  Moseley  never  was.  Lady  Moseley  very  seldom  took  a 
book  in  her  hand :  her  opinions  were  established  to  her  own 
satis&ction  on  all  important  pMnts,  and  on  the  minor  ones  she 
made  it  a  rule  to  c(»ncide  with  the  popular  feeling.  Jane  had 
a  mind  more  active  than  her  father,  and  more  brilliant  than 
her  mother ;  and  if  she  had  not  imbibed  injurious  impressions 
from  the  unUcensed  and  indiscriminate  reading  she  practised, 
it  was  more  owing  to  the  fortunate  circumstance,  that  the 
baronet's  library  contained  nothing  extremely  offensive  to  a 
pure  taste,  nor  dangerous  to  good  morals,  than  to  any  preeaur 
tion  of  her  parents  against  the  deadly,  the  irretrievable  injury 
to  be  sustained  from  ungovemed  liberty^  in  this  respect  to  a 
female  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Wilson  had  inculcated 
the  necessity  of  restraint,  in  selecting  the  books  for  her  perusal, 
to  strenuously  on  lier  niece,  that  what  at  first  had  been  the 
effects  of  obedience  and  submission,  had  now  settled  into  taste 
and  habit ;  and  Emily  seldom  opened  a  book,  unless  in  search 
of  information ;  or  if  it  wore  the  indulgence  of.  a  less  com* 
mendable  spirit,  it  was  an  indulgence  chastened  by  a  taste  and 
judgment  that  lessened  the  danger,  if  it  did  not  entirely  re- 
move it. 

The  room  was  filled  with  gentlemen  and  ladies;  and,  while 
John  was  exchanging  his  greetmgs  with  several  of  the  neigh* 
boring  gentry  of  his  acquaintance,  his  sisters  were  running  has- 
tily 6ver  a  catalogue  of  the  books  kept  for  circulation,  as  an 
elderly  lady,  of  foreign  accent  and  dress,  entered;  and,  depos- 
iting a  couple  of  religious  works  on  the  counter,  she  inquired 
for  the  remainder  of  the  set.  Hie  peculiarity  of  her  idiom  and 
her  proximity  to  the  sisters  caused  them  both  to  look  up  at  the 
moment,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  Jane,  her  sister  uttered  a  slight 
oxdiunation  of  pleasure.  The  foreigner  was  ^ttriieti^  by  the 
10 
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to'undy  and,  aflber  a  moment's  hesitation,  she  respectfoily  ourtr 
sied.  Emily,  advancing,  Mndl^  offered  her  hand,  and.  the  usual 
inquiries  after  each  other's  welfare  succeioided.  Xo  thequestioni^ 
asked  after  the  friend  of  the  matron,  Emily  Icar)^^  ;iviUi  some 
surprise,  and  no  less  satisfaction,,  that  she  resided  im  a  retired 
edtage,  about  fire  mile^  from  £r-« — -,  where. t))iey. bad  b^n  fqi 
tko  last  fdx  months,  and  where  they  expeoteid  to  remain;  for  som^ 
time,  ^untiH  she  could  prevail  iOn  Mrs*  Flt^eriild  s^o  reti^rti  to 
Spain ;  a  things  now  there  wais  peao^,  pf  ifhil^.she  did  not  deH 
spair/'  After  asking  leave  to  <2aU  on  them  jb  their, .retreat,. imd 
exohan^g  good  wishes,  the  Spanish  lady  Mrithdisw,  and,  a$ 
Jane  had  made  her  seWction,  was  ibl)ow^  immediately  by  j^^n 
Moseley  and  his  sisteri^  Emily^  in  their  walk  hom^  ^uidnt^ 
her  brother  tliAt  the  coni|>anion  of  th^  Batii  iDcog^i^  had 
been  at  the.  library,  and  that  for  the  &st^  tMpe  ($)^e  had  le^mt 
l&at  iheir  yonng  acqtiaintan6o  w^as,  cp  had  b^en,  married,  and 
her  name;  John  Hsten^:tobi#  sister  ^iji^t^e^intetiast  which 
the  beautiful  Spaniard  had  excited  al  th^  time  they  firajbrotetft 
and  laughingly  told  her  h»  could  /not  h^ieir4»  lliheir  nnkoowii 
friend  had  ever  been  a  wife.  To  satisfy;  iM^  '■  doubtt.  And  tp 
gratify  a  wish  they  both  had  to  renew 'thcfiracquaiiitflAcewiljbi 
1^  fordgner,  they  agreed  to  drive  to  th0  .<;pttage  the^  ^low- 
mg  moising,  accompanie4  by  Mra.  Wilson  luid  Jane,  JLf  she 
would  go ;  but  the  next  day  was  the  one  appointed  by  Egortoi^ 
for  his  arrival  atL-  ■,  and  Jane, nnder a pretenoe  of  wiiting 
letters,  dedihed:  the  exGitrmon.  She  had  carefiiUry  examined  tbi^ 
papers  since  his  departure ;  had  lee^  hia  nameinpluded  in  the 
arrivals  at  London ;  and,  at  a  later  day»  ^lad  read,  an  acopont  of 
the  review  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  regiment  to  wjiieb 
ho  belonged.  He  had  never  writtea  to  any  pf  her  fiienda;  hut^; 
judging  from  her  own  feelings,  she  did  nol,  in  Uie  least  4onbt 
he  would  be  as  punctual  as  love  could  make  him.  Mr&  Wilson' 
listened  to  her  niece's  account  of  the  unexpected  interview  in 
the  library  with  pleasure,  and  cheerfully  promised  to  accompMiy 
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Abem  in  their  morning'^  excarsion,  as  she  hacl  both,  a:  wish  to 
dleviate  sorrow,  and  a  desire  to  better  TitiderBtand  the  character 
of  this  accidental  acqnaihtanoe  of  Emiiy^i. . 

Mr.  Benfieldand  the  baronet  had  a  long  conversation  in  rda- 
tiom  to  Denbigh's  fortane  the  moraai'g  after  their  arrival ;  and 
the  old  man  was  loud  in  his  expression  of  dissatis&ction  <at '  the 
yonngster^s  pride.  As  the  baronet,  howi^ver,  in  the.  fnllness  of  his 
affection  and  simpHcity,  betrayed  to  lus  nnde  his  expectation 
6f.:alnnion  between:  Denbigh  and  his  danghter,  Mr»  Benfield 
becamb  oontebted  with  thift  reward;  one  fit,  he  thought  for  any 
sendees.  On,  the ' whole,  'Mt  was  best,'  as  h&  was  to.  marry 
Emniy^  he  shooM  sell  Oat  of  the  army ;  and,  lis' there  woald  he 
m '  election  so<^n,  he  wofold  bring  him  into  'pariiafnent^-^yes--' 
yes^^it  did  a  man  so  much  good  to  sit  one.  term  ittthe  patlia^ 
ment  of'  1  this  lealkn^-^to. .  stndy  hnman .  natave.  AU  his .  ^own 
knowledge  in  that  way  was  nised  on  thd  foundations  lud  in 
the  Hoase.".  To  this  Sir  Edwaid  cordiafiy^  assented^  and  the 
gentkmen  Bet>ariited,  happy  ia  their  arrangements  io.  advance 
the  wel&re  of  two  beings  they  so  rincerely  loved. '      '^  '  ; . 

Akhongh  die  care  and  wisdom  'of:  Mrsl  Wiispn  had  prohiUted 
iskLB  adnusrion  of  any:romantid  or  enthusiastBc. expectations  of 
happiness  into  the  day-dreams  of  her  chaige,  yet  the  bnoy^mcy 
of  healtii,  of  hope,  of  yonth,  of  uinocence,  had  elevated  Emily 
to  a  h^ht  of  enjo3rment  hitherto  unknown  to  her  nsnally 
placid  and  disciplined  pleasares.  Denbigh  certainly  mingled  in 
most  of  her  thoughts,  both  of  the  past  and  the  future,  and  she 
stood  on  tlie  threshold- of  that  fantastic  edifice  in  which  Janel 
ordinarily  resided.  Emily  was  in  the  situatiob  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  to  a  young  female  Christian :.  her  heart,  her  affec- 
tions, were  given  to  a  man,  to  appearance,  every  way  worthy  of 
possesring  them,  it  is  true  ;•  but  she  had  admitted  a  rival  in  her 
love  to  her  Maker ;  and  to  keep  those  feelingis  distinct,  to  bend 
the  passaons  in  due  submission  to  the  more  poweifdl  considersr 
tions  of  endless  duty  of  unbounded  gratitude,  is  one  of^  the 
most  trying  struggles  of  Christian  fortitude.     We  are  much 
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more  apt  to  forget  our  God  in  prosperity  tban  adversity.  The 
weakness  of  human  nature  drives  us  to  seek  assbtance  in  di»> 
tress;  but  vanity  and  worldly-mindedncss  often  indace  ns  to 
imagine  we  control  the  happiness  we  only  enjoy.   * 

Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Moseley  could  see  nothing  in  the  pros- 
pect of  the  future  but  lives  of  peace  and  contentment  for  their 
children.  Clara  was  happily  settled,  and  her  sisters  were  on 
the  eve  of  making  connections  with  men  of  family,  condition 
and  certain  character.  What  more  could  be  done  for  them  f 
They  must,  like  other  people,  take  their  chances  in  the  lottery 
of  life ;  they  could  only  hope  and  pray  for  their  prosperity,  and 
this  they  did  with  great  sincerity.  Not  so  Mrs.  Wilson ;  she 
had  guarded  the  invaluable  chai^  intrusted  to  her  keeping 
with  too  much  assiduity,  too  keen  an  interest,  too  just  a  sense 
of  the  awful  responsibility  she  had  nndertake^  to  desert  her 
post  at  the  moment  watchfulness  was  most  required.  By  a 
temperate,  but  finn  and  well-chosen  conversation  she  kept  alive 
the  sense  of  her  real  condition  in  her  niece,  and  labored  hard  to 
prevent  the  blandishments  of  life  from  supplanting  the  lively 
hope  of  enjoying  another  existence.  She  endeavored,  by  her 
pious  example,  her  prayers,  and  her  judicious  allusions,  to  keep 
the  passion  of  love  in  the  breast  of  Emily  secondary  to  the 
more  important  object  of  her  creation;  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
kind  and  Almighty  Providence,  her  labors,  though  ardaousi 
were  crowned  with  success. 

As  the  &mily  were  seated  round  the  table  after  dinner,  on 
the  day  of  their  walk  to  the  Hbrary,  John  Moseley,  awakening 
from  a  reverie,  exclaimed  suddenly, 

"'  Which  do  you  think  the  handsomest,  Emily — Grace  Ghat> 
terton  or  Miss  Fitzgerald  ?" 

Emily  laughed,  as  she  answered, ''  Grace,  certainly ;  do  you 
not  think  so,  brother  f ' 

^  Yes,  on  the  whole ;  but  don't  yon  think  Grace  looks  like 
her  mother  at  times  f ' 

^  Oh  no,  she  is  the  image  of  Ghatterton.'* 
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*'  She  is  very  like  yourself^  Emmy  dear,"  said  Mr.  Bcnfield, 
wlio  was  listening  to  their  conversation. 

'^  Me,  dear  uncle ;  I  have  never  heard  it  remarked  before." 

''  Yes,  yes,  she  is  as  much  like  yon  as  she  can  stare.  I  never 
saw  as  great  a  resemblance,  excepting  between  you  and  Lady 
Juliana — ^Lady  Juliana,  Emmy,  was  a  beauty  in  her  day ;  very 
like  her  uncle,  old  Admiral  Griffin — ^you  can't  remember  the 
admiral — he  lost  an  eye  in  a  battle  with  the  Dutch,  and  part  of 
his  cheek  in  a  fiigate,  when  a  young  man  fighting  the  Dons. 
Oh,  he  was  a  pleasant  old  gentleman ;  many  a  guinea  has  he 
given  me  when  I  was  a  boy  at  school." 

^  And  he  looked  like  Grace  Chatterton,  uncle,  did  he  ?"  asked 
John,  innocently. 

'*  No,  sir,  he  did  not ;  who  said  he  looked  like  Grace  Chat- 
terton, jackanapes  ?" 

'<  Why,  I  thought  you  made  it  out,  sir :  but  perhaps  it  was 
the  description  that  deceived  me — ^his  eye  and  cheek,  uncle." 

't  Did  Lord  Gosford  leave  children,  uncle  f '  inquired  Emily, 
throwing  a  look  of  reproach  at  John. 

*'  No,  Emmy  dear;  his  only  child,  a  son,  died  at  school  I 
shall  never  foi^t  the  grief  of  poor  Lady  Juliana.  She  post- 
poned a  visit  to  Bath  three  weeks  on  account  of  it.  A  gentle- 
man who  was  paying  his  addresses  to  her  at  the  time,  offered 
then,  and  was  refused — ^indeed,  her,  sclf-Klenial  raised  such  an 
admiration  of  her  in  the  men,  that  immediately  after  the  death 
of  young  Lord  Dayton,  no  less  than  seven  gentlemen  offered, 
and  were  refused  in  one  week.  I  heard  Lady  Juliana  say,  that 
what  between  lawyers  and  suitors,  she  had  not  a  moment's 
peace." 

"Lawyers!"  cried  Sir  Edward:  "what  had  she  to  do  with 
lawyers  ?" 

"  Why,  Sir  Edward,  six  thousand  a  year  fell  to  her  by  the 
death  of  her  nephew ;  and  there  were  trustees  and  deeds  to  be 
made  out — poor  young  woman,  she  was  so  affected,  Emmy,  I 
don't  think  she  went  out  for  a  week — all  the  time  at  home  read 
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tng  pApei^ ,  dnd.  AiicLdiii^  to  her  important  coneems.  Oh !  %hc 
was  a  woman  of  taste ;  kcr  .mournings  .and  JiTeriies^  and  new 
carriage,  were  more  admired  than  those^of  any  one  about  the 
eourt'  Yes^ycs^  the.  title  is  ext^ct;  I  know  of  none  of  the 
naxnie  tow.  The  earl  did  not  snrvive  his  loss  but  &dx  y^ars,  and 
the  ooimie^is  .died  broken-hearted,  abbut  a  tw^vemosHi,  before 
him-"  •      •  •       ■•■    i.    ,.,■•■  ■         ;    '   '    •  • 

^*  And  Lady  Juliana,  uncle,"  inquired  John,  >*" what  became'  of 
her;.didBhemarry?"  •    '  < 

The  old.  man  helped  himself  to  a  glass  of  wine,  and  looked 
over  his  shoulder  to  see  if  Peter  was  at  hand.  Fe^,  who  bad 
been  otigihidly  butler,  and  had  made  it  a  condition  of  his  pre- 
ferment, that  whenever  there  was  company,  he  should  be  al- 
lowed to  preside  at  the  sideboard,  was  now  at  his  8tati<m.  Mr. 
Benfield,  seeing  his  old  friend  near  him,  ventured  to  talk  oil  a 
subject  he  seldom  trasied  himself  with  in  companjr.  ■■ 

"  Why,  ye*— ye&*t-she  did  marry,  it's  true^  ^though  she  did 
tell  me  she  intended  to  dis  a.  maid;  but--^em>^I  suppose — 
hem — it  was  compassion  for  the  oldiviscoitnt^  who  ofteii  said  he 
could  not  live  without  her ;  and  then  itgare  her  the!  power  of 
doing  so  much  good,  a  jointure  of  five  thousand  a  year  :added 
to  her  own  ini^ome::  yet--*hem— I  do  confess  I  did  'not  think 
she  would  have  chosen  such  an  old  and  infirm  man-^-^but,  Peter, 
^ye  me  ik  glass  of  claret."  Peter  handed  the  elaret,  aaid  the 
old  man  proceeded :  "They  sa^  ho  was  very  cross  to  her,  and 
that,  no  doubt,  must  have  made  ber.unfasippy,  she  was.  so  very 
tender-hearted.".  i    i' 

How  much  longer  the  old  gentleman  would  have  continued 
m  this  strain,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  opening  of  the  parlor  door,  and  the  sudden  appearance  on 
its  threshold  of  Denbigh.  Every  countenance  glowed  with 
pleasure  at  this  unexpected  return  of  their  favorite ;  and  but  for 
the  prudent  caution  of  Mrs.  Wilson^  in  handing  a  glass  of  water 
to  her  iiiecis,  the  surprise  might  haye  proved  too. much  for  !heri 
The  salutations  of  Denbigh  were  returned  by  the  difiereot  nieni* 
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bers  of  the  family  with  a  cordiality  that  mast  have  told  him 
how  much  he  was  valued  by  all  its  branches ;  and  after  briefly 
informing  them  that  his  review  was  over,  and  that  he  had 
thrown  himself  into  a  chaise  and  travelled  post  until  he  had 
rejoined  them,  he  took  his  seat  by  Mr.  Benfield,  who  received 
him  with  a  marked  preference,  exceeding  that  which  he  had 
shown  to  any  man  who  had  ever  entered  his  doors.  Lord  Gos 
ford  himself  not  excepted.  Peter  removed  from  his  station 
behind  his  master's  chair  to  one  where  he  could  face  the  new 
comer  ;i  and  afier  wiping  his  eyes  until  they  filled  so  rapidly 
with  water  that  at  last  he  was  noticed  by  the  delighted  John  to 
put  on  the  idontical  g<^les  which  his  care  had  provided  for 
Denbigh  iu  Ms  illness;  His  laug^  drew  the  attention  of  tl^e 
rest  to  the  hiMiest  steward,  and  when  Denbigh  was  told  this  was 
Aft.  Benfield's  ambiissador  t^  the  Ball,  he  rose  from  his  chair, 
ahd  tiiking  the  old  man  by  thd  hand,  kindly  thanked  him  for 
his  thonghtfiil' consideration  for  his  w:eak  eyes. 
*  Peter  took  the  offered  hand  in  both  his  own,  and  after  making 
one  or  two  utisuecessfiil  efforts  to  speak,  he  ttttemd,  *'  Thank 
yon,  thank  you  j  miay  Heaven  bless  yon,'^and  bunt  into  tears. 
This  stopped  the  laugh,  and  John  followed  the  steward  from 
the  rooni,  while  his  piaster  exclaimed^  Wiping  his  eyes,  >^  Kind 
and  condescending ;  Just  such  another  as  my  old  friend,  the 
Earl  of  Gosfbrd;" 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  carriage  of  Mrs. Wilson  was  readj 
to  convey  herself  and  niece  to  the  cottage  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald. 
John  was  left  behind,  under  the  pretence  of  keeping  Denbigh 
company  in  his  morning  avocations,  bat  really  because  Mrs. 
Wilson  doubted  the  propriety  of  his  becoming  a  visiting  ac- 
quaintance at  the  house,  tenanted  as  the  cottage  was  represented 
to  be.  John  was  too  fond  of  his  friend  to  make  auy  serious  ob- 
jections, and  was  satisfied  for  the  present  by  sending  his  com- 
pliments, and  requesting  his  sister  to  ask  permission  for  him  to 
call  in  one  of  his  morning  excursions,  in  order  to  pay  his  per- 
sonal respects. 

They  found  the  cottage  a  beautiful  and  genteel,  though  a 
very  small  and  retired  dwelling,  almost  hid  by  the  trees  and 
shrubs  which  surrounded  it,  and  its  mistress  in  its  little  vermda, 
expecting  the  arrival  of  Emily.  Mrs.  Fita^erald  was  a  Spaniard, 
under  twenty,  of  a  melancholy,  yet  highly  interesting  counten* 
ance ;  her  manners  were  soft  and  retiring,  but  evidently  bore 
the  impression  of  good  company,  if  not  of  high  life.  She  was 
extremely  pleased  with  this  renewal  of  attention  on  the  part  of 
Emily,  and  expressed  her  gratitude  to  both  ladies  for  their  kind 
ness  in  seeking  her  out  in  her  solitude.  She  presented  her 
more  matronly  companion  to  them,  by  the  name  of  Donna  Lo- 
renza;  and  as  nothing  but  good  feeling  prev^ed,  and  useless 
ceremony  was  banished,  the  little  party  were  soon  on  teims  of 
friendly  intercourse.  The  young  widow  (for  such  her  dress  in- 
dicated her  to  be)  did  the  honors  of  her  house  with  graceful 
ease,  and  conducted  her  visitors  into  her  little  grounds,  which, 
together  with  the  cottage,  gave  evident  proofs  of  the  taste  and 
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elegance  of  its  occnpant.  The  establishment  she  supported  she 
represented  as  very  small ;  two  women  and  an  aged  man  set* 
vaiit,  with  occasionally  a  laborer  for.  her  garddn  and  shrubbery. 
They  never  visited ;  it  was  a  resdution  she  had  made  on  fixing 
her  residence  here,  bat  if  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Miss  Moseley  would 
forgive  the  rudeness  bf  not  returning  their  call,  nothing  would 
give  her  more  satisfaction  than  a  frequent  renewal  of  their  visits. 
Mrs.  Wilson  took  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  misfortunes  of  this 
young  female,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  modest  resig- 
nation of  her  manner,  that  it  required  little  persuasion  on  the 
part  of  the  recluse  to  obtain  a  promise  of  soon  repeating  her 
visit  Emily  mentioned  the  request  of  John,  and  Mrs.  Fitzger- 
ald received  it  with  a  mournful  smile,  as  she  replied  that  Mr. 
Moseley  had  laid  her  under  such  an  obligation  in  their  fi;rst  in- 
terview, she  could  not  deny  herself  the  pleasure  of  again  thank- 
ing him  for  it ;  but  she  most  be  excused  if  she  desired  they 
woidd  limit  their  attendants  to  him,  as  there  was  but  one  gen- 
tleman in  Ejugland  whose  visits  she  admitted,  and  it  was  seldom 
indeed  he  called ;  he  had  seen  her  but  once  since  she  had  re- 
sided in  Norfolk. 

After  giving  a  promise  not  to  suffer  any  one  else  to  accom- 
pany them,  and  promising  an  early  call  again,  our  ladies  re- 
turned to  Benfield  Lodge  in  season  to  dress  for  dinner.  On 
entering  the  drawing-room  they  found  the  elegant  person  of 
Colonel  Egerton  leaning  on  the  back  of  Jane's  chair.  He  had 
arrived  during  their  absence,  and  immediately  sought  the  bar- 
onet's family.  His  reception,  if  not  as  warm  as  that  given  to 
Denbigh,  was  cordial  from  aU  but  the  master  of  the  house;  and 
eren  he  was  in  snch  spirite  by  the  company  around  hin,,  and 
the  prospects  of  Emily's  marriage  (which  he  considered  as  set- 
tled), that  he  forced  himself  to  an  appearance  of  good-will  he 
die  not  feel.  Colonel  Egerton  was  either  deceived  by  his  man- 
ner, or  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  discover  his  suspicion, 
and  every  thing  in  consequence  was  very  harmoniously,  if  no< 

sincerely  conducted  between  them. 
964 
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Lady  Moseley  was  completely  happy.  If  she  had  the  least 
doabta  before,  as  to  the  intetftionri  of  Egertoti,  they  were  now 
removed.  His  joamey  to  tiliat  nii£i£^oiiab]e' watering-place 
was  owing  to  his  passion;  and'howBTer  she  might  at  thnes 
have  donbted  as  to  Sit  Edga/s  heir,  Ded[>igh  she  thought  a 
man  of  too  Httle  consequence  in  the  worid,  tomaJce  it  poflsible 
he  would  neglect  to  profit  by  his  situation  in  the  family-of  *  Sir 
£dward  Moseley. '  She  was  satisfied  with  both  connectionSb 
Mr.  Benfield  had  told  her  Geneiral  Sir  Fr^eriok  Denbigh  waa 
nearly  allied  to  the  Dnke  of  Derweiity  and  Denbigh  had  siedd 
the  general  was  his  grandfaither.  Wealth  she  knew  fimli}" 
would  possess  from  both  her  nncle  and  aunt ;  and  the  servicer 
of  the  gentleman  had  their  due  weight  upon  the  iTeelings  of  tiiie 
afiectionate  mother.  The  greatest  of  her  maternal' anxieties 
was  removed,  and  she  looked  forward' to  the  peaceful  enj'oj^ 
ment  of  the  remnant  of  her  days  in  the  bosom  of  her  desceiid- 
ants.  John,  the  heir  of  a  baronetcy  and-  16,0G0  pounds  a  y^ar, 
might  suit  himself;  and  Grikce  C^iatterton,  slie  tJiought,  woiild 
be  likely  to  prove  the  future  Lady  Moseley.  Sir  Edward,  "with- 
out entering  so  deeply  into  anticipations  of  the  future  as  his 
wife,  experienced  an  equal  degree  of  contentment;  and  it  would 
have  been  a  difficult  task  to  discover  in 'the  island*  a  to6{i  under 
which  there  resided  at  the  moment  more  happy  countenances 
than  at  Benfield  Lodge;  for  as  its  master  had  insisted  on  Den- 
bigh becoming  an  inmate,  he  was  obliged  to  extend  his  hospit- 
ality in'  an  equal  degree  to  Colonel  Egerton :  indeed,'  the  subject 
had  been  fully  canvassed  between  him  and  Peter  the  moiiiing 
of  his  arrival,'  and  was  near  being  decided  i^alnst  his  admission, 
when  the  steward,  who  had  picked  up  all  the  incidents 'of  the 
arbor  scene  from  the  servants  (and  of  course  with  inany^tag- 
gcrations),  mentioned  to  his  master  that  the  colonel  wa»  /ery 
active,  and  that  he  even  contrived  to  bring  water  to  revive  Miss 
Emmy  a  great  distance,  in  the  hat  of  Capt^Jarvis,  which  was 
full  of  holes,  Mr.  John  haviug  blown  it  off  the  head  of  the  cap- 
tain without  hurting  a  hair,  in  firing  at  a  woodcock.    This  mol- 
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iified  the  master  a  little,  and  lie  agreed  to  snspead  his  decisioti 
for  farther  observation.  At  dinner,  the  colonel  happening  to 
admire  the  really  handsome  £Eice  of  Lord  .Gosford,  as  delineated 
by  Sir  Jodiua  Reynolds,  which  graced  the  dining-'room  of  Ben- 
field  I/odge,  its  master,  in  a  moment  of  nnosual  kindness,  gave 
the  invitation ;  it  was  politely  accepted,  and  the  bolonel  at  once 
domesticated.    . 

The  &ce.  of  John  Moseley  alone,  at  times,  exhibited  evidences 
of  care  and  thought,  and  at  such  zdoments  it  might  be  a  subjtet 
of  doubt  whether  he  thought  the  most  of  ^Grace  Chattertoh  or 
her  mother :  if  the  lattei:,  the  former  was  sure  to  lose  ground  in 
his  estimation ;  a  serious  misfortune  to  John,  not  to  be  able  to 
lovei  Grace  without  alloy.  His  letters  ^from  her  brother  !men- 
tioned  his  being  still  at  Denbigh  Castle,  in  Westmoreland,  the 
seat  of  his  friend  the  Dukp  of  Derwent ;  and  John  thought  one 
or  two  of  his  encomiums  on  Lady  Harriet  Denbigh,  the  ^ter 
of  his  grace,  augured  that  the  unkindness  of  Emily  might  in 
time  be  forgotten^  The  dowager  and  her  daughters  were  at  the 
seat  of  a  maiden  aunt  in  Yorkshire,  where,  as  John  knew  no  male 
animal  was  allowed  admittance^he  was  tolerably  easy  at  the  dis- 
position of  things.  Nothing  but  legacy-hunting  he  knew  would 
induce  the  dowager  to  submit,  to  such  a  banishment  f]:6m  the 
other  sex;  but  that  was  so  prefendble  to  husband-hunting  he  was 
satisfied.  ^'  I  wish,"  said  John,  mentally,  as  he.  finished  the  pe- 
rusal of  his  letter,  <*  mother  Chatterton  would  get  married  her- 
self and  she  might  let  Kate  and  Grace  manage  for  themselves. 
Kate  would  do  very  well,  I  dare  say^  and  how  yroold  Grace  make 
outr*     John  sighed,  and  whistled  foi  Dido  Stud  Eover. 

in  the  manners  of  Colonel  E^erton  there  was  the  same  gen- 
eral disposition  to  please,  and  the  same  unremitted  attention  to 
the  wishes  and  amusements  of  Jane.  They  had  renewed  their 
poetical  inrestigations,  and  Jane  eagerly  encouraged  a  taste 
which  afforded  her  delicacy  sotne  little  coloring  for  thv  indul* 
gence  of  an  association  different  from  the  real  truth,  and  which, 
in  her  estimation,  was  necessary  to  her  happiness.    Mrs.  Wilson 
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thought  the  distance  between  the  two  saitors  for  the  favor  of 
her  nieces  was,  if  any  thing,  increased  by  their  short  separation, 
and  particularly  noticed  on  the  part  of  the  colonel  an  aversion 
to  Denbigh  that  at  times  painfally  alaimed,  by  exciting  appre- 
hensions for  the  fiitnre  happiness  of  the  precious  treasure  she 
had  prepared  herself  to  jield  to  his  solicitations,  whenever  prop- 
erly proffered.  In  the  intercourse  between  Emily  and  her  pre- 
server, as  there  was  nothing  to  condemn,  so  there  was  -much  to 
admire.  The  attentions  of  Denbigh  were  pointed,  although  less 
exclusive  than  those  of  the  colonel ;  and  the  aunt  was  pleased 
to  observe  that  if  the  manners  of  Egerton  had  more  of  the  gloss 
of  life,  those  of  Denbigh  were  certainly  distinguished  by  a  more 
finished  delicacy  and  propriety.  The  one  appeared  the  influ- 
ence of  custom  and  association,  with  a  tincture  of  artifice ;  the 
other,  benevolence,  with  a  just  perception  of  what  was  due  to 
others,  and  with  an  air  of  sincerity,  when  speaking  of  sentiments 
and  principles,  that  was  particularly  pleasing  to  the  watchful 
widow.  At  times,  however,  she  could  not  but  observe  an  air 
of  restraint,  if  not  of  awkwardness^  about  him  that  was  a  little 
surprising.  It  was  roost  observable  in  mixed  society,  and  once 
or  twice  her  imagination  pictured  his  sensations  into  something 
hkc  alarm.  These  unpleasant  interruptions  to  her  admiration 
were  soon  forgotten  in  her  just  appreciation  of  the  more  solid 
parts  of  his  character,  which  appeared  literally  to  be  unexcep- 
tionable ;  and  when  momentary  uneasiness  would  steal  over  her, 
the  remembrance  of  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ives,  his  behavior  with 
Jarvis,  his  charity,  and  chiefly  his  devotion  to  her  niece,  would 
not  fail  to  drive  the  disagreeable  thoughts  from  her  mind. 
Emily  herself  moved  about,  the  image  of  joy  and  innocence. 
K  Denbigh  were  near  her,  she  was  happy ;  if  absent,  she  suffered 
no  uneasiness.  Her  feelings  were  so  ardent,  and  yet  so  pure, 
that  jealousy  had  no  admission.  Perhaps  no  circumstances  ex- 
isted to  excite  this  usual  attendant  of  the  passion ;  but  as  the 
heart  of  Emily  was  more  enchained  than  her  imagination,  her 
affections  were  not  of  the  restless  nature  of  ordmary  attach 
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mentft,  thoiigh  more  dangerous  to  her  peace  of  miud  in  tlio 
event  of  an  unfortunate  isdue.  With  Denbigh  she  never  walk- 
ed or  rode  alone.  He  had  never  made  the  request,  and  her 
delicacy  would  have  shrank  from  such  im  open  manifestation  of 
her  preference ;  but  he  read  to  her  and  her  aunt ;  he  accompanied 
them  in  their  little  excursions;  and  once  or  twice  John  noticed 
that  she  took  the  offered  hand  of  Denbigh  to  assist  her  over  any 
little  impediment  in  their  course,  instead  of  her  usual  unobtru- 
sive custom  of  tiding  his  arm  on-  such  occasions.  *^  Well,  Miss 
Emily,"  thought  John,  ^  you  appear  to  have  chosen  another  fa- 
vorite," on  her  doing  this  three  times  in  succession  in  one  of 
their  walks.  "  How  strange  it  is  women  will  quit  their  natural 
friends  for  a  fkce  they  have  hardly  seen."  John  forgot  his  own 
— ^^  There  is  no  dai^er,  dear  Grace,"  when  his  sister  was  almost 
dead  with  apprehension.  But  John  loved  Emily  too  well  to 
witness  her  preference  of  another  with  satisfaction,  even  though 
Denbigh  was  the  favorite;  a  feeling  which  soon  wore  away, 
however,  by  dint  of  custom  and  reflection.  Mr.  Benfield  had 
taken  it  into  his  head  that  if  the  wedding  of  Emily  coul4  be 
solemnized  while  the  £unily  was  at  the  lodge,  it  would  render 
him  the  happiest  of  men ;  and  how  to  compass  this  object,  was 
the  occupation  of  a  whole  morning's  contemplation.  Happily 
for  Emily's  blushes,  the  old  gentleman  harbored  the  most  &stidi- 
ous  notions  of  female  delicacy,  and  never  in  conversation  made 
the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  expected  connection.  He,  there- 
fore, in  conformity  with  these  feelings,  could  do  nothing  openly ; 
all  must  be  the  effect  of  management ;  and  as  he  thought  Peter 
one  of  the  best  contrivers  in  the  world,  to  his  ingenuity  he  de- 
termined to  refer  the  arrangement. 

The  bell  rang — *'  Send  Johnson  to  me,  David." 
In  a  few  minutes,  the  drab  coat  and  blue  yam  stockings 
entered  his  dressing-room  with  the  body  of  Mr.  Peter  Johnson 
snugly  cased  within  them. 

**  Peter,"  commenced  Mr.  Benfield,  pointing  kindly  to  a  chair, 
which  the  steward  respectfiiily  declined,  "  I  suppose  you  know 
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tliat.  Mr.  Denbigh,  the  giia9daoa  of  General  Denbigh^  v\rbo 
iliPariiaincnt  with  me,  is  about  tamarrymj  littlfi.£!ini]ny:4'V. 

Peter  smiled,  as  he  bowed  an  assent. 

^  Now^  Peter,  a  wedding  would,  of  aU  tlungs,  make  me  most 
happy ;  that  is,  to  bare  it  here  in  the  lodge.  It  'fi^uld  remind 
me  so  rnw^h  of  the  marriage  of  Loid  Gosford^:  and  the  bride- 
maids.-  I  wish  jonl*  Opinion  how  to.  bring  it  about:  b0fore  they 
leaire  us.  ^  Edward  and  Anne  decline  iaterCeas^,  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  I  am  afraid  to  apeak  to  on*  the  sabject." 

Peter,  was  not  a  little  akurmjed  by  this :  auddeh  •  requidtion  on 
his  incentive:  fiEKmlties^  especially  aa  a.  lady  wa^.  in  Uie^eas^. ;  but, 
as  he  prided  himself  on  serving  his  master,  and  loved  thehilari!ty 
of  a  wedding  in  his  hearty  he  cogitated:  for  soine  .timein  isU^ncp^ 
when,  having  thought  a  preliminary  question  or  twp.neiPQBsary; 
he  broke  it  with  saying —  , 

'^  Every  things  I  suppose,  miaster,  is  settled  between-  the 
youngpeopler  .  ,. 

"  Every  thing,  I  take  it,  PeterJ'  m 

«  And  Sir  Edward  aiid  my  lady  I? 

"Willing;  pe;rfectly  willing.'' 

"  And  Madam  Wilson,  sir  ?^' 

«  Willing,  Peter,  willing."    . 

'^  And  Mr;  John  and  Miss  Jane  r 

"All  willing;  the  whole  faouly  is  willing,  to  the  best  of  my 

"  There  is  the  Ber»  Mr.  Ives  and  Mrs.  Ives,  master  ?'' 

"  They  wish  it,  I  know.    Don't  you  think  they  wish  others 

as  happy  as  themselves,  Peterf?  

"  No  doubt  they  do,  master.  WeH,  then,  as  everybody  is  wil- 
ling, and  the  young  people  agreeable,  the  only  thing  to  bo  done, 
«r  ig ?» 

"  Is  what,  Peter  f  exclaimed  his  impatient  master,  observing 
him  to  hesitate.  :      ^ 

"Why,  ar,  to  send  for  the  priest,  I  take  it" 
^ Pshaw!  Peter  Johiison,.  I.  know  that  myself,"  replied  the 
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dissatisfied  old  man.  ''Cannot  you  help  me  to  a  better 
plan!" 

"  Why,  master,"  said  Peter,  "  I  would  have  done  as  well  for 
Miss  Emmy  and  your  honor  as  I  would  have  done  for  myself. 
Now,  sir,  when  I  courted  Patty  Steele,  your  honor,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-five,  I  should 
have  been  married  but  for  one  difficulty,  which  your  honor  says 
ifl  removed  in  the  case  of  Miss  Eouny.'^ 

^  What  was.  that,  Peter  f '  aaked  his  master,  in  a  tender  toiic. 
^   "She  wasn't  w^ng,  air." 

"Very  well,  poor  Peter,"  replied  Mr.  Benfield,  mildly,  "you 
may  go."    And  tbe  steward,  bowisig  low^  withdrew. 

The  similarity  of  their  fortunes  in.  love  was  a  strong  link  in 
the  sympathies  whieh  bound  the  master  a^d  man  together,  and 
the  former  never  fiuled  to  be  softened  by  an  allnaion  to  Patty. 
The  want  of  taot  in  the  man,  on  the  present  occasion^  after 
much  refieotion,  was  attributed  by  his  master  to  the  fiict  iliat 
Pqtfar  had  never  sat  iu  Parliaraenf^     . 
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CHAPTER  XXIY 

Mas.  Wilsok  and  Emily,  in  the  fortmglit  they  liad  been  at 
'Beofield  Lodge,  paid  frequent  and  long  visits  to  the  cottage : 
and  each  succeeding  interview  left  a  more  favorable  impression 
of  the  character  of  its  mistress,  and  a  greater  certainty  that  she 
was  nnfortanate.  The  latter,  however,  alladed  very  sli^tly  to 
her  situation  or  former  life ;  she  was  a  Protestant^  to  the  great 
surprise  of  Mrs.  Wilson ;  and  one  that  misery  had  made  nearly 
acquainted  with  the  religion  she  professed.  Their  conversa- 
tions chiefly  turned  on  the  customs  of  her  own,  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  her  adopted  countiy,  or  in  a  pleasant  exchange 
of  opinions,  which  the  ladies  possessed  in  complete  unison. 
One  morning  John  had  accompanied  them  and  been  admitted ; 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  receiving  him  with  the  frankness  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, though  with  the  reserve  of  a  Spanish  lady.  His 
visits  were  permitted  under  the  direction  of  his  aunt,  but  no 
others  of  the  gentlemen  were  included  among  her  guests.  Mrs. 
Wilson  had  casually  mentioned,  in  the  absence  of  her  niece,  the 
interposition  of  Denbigh  between  her  and  death;  and  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  was  so  much  pleased  at  the  noble  conduct  of  the  gen< 
tleman  as  to  express  a  desire  to  see  him ;  but  the  impressions 
of  the  moment  appeared  to  have  died  away,  as  nothing  more 
was  said  by  either  lady  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  apparently 
forgotten.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  found  one  morning  weeping 
over  a  letter  she  held  in  her  hand,  and  the  Donna  Lorenza  was 
endeavoring  to  console  her.  The  situation  of  this  latter  lady 
was  somewhat  doubtful ;  she, appeared  neither  wholly  a  friend 
nor  a  menial.  In  the  manners  of  the  two  there  was  a  striking 
difference;  although  the  Donna  was  not  vulgar,  she  was  far 
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from  pofisessing  the  polish  of  her  more  juvenile  fdend,  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  considered  her  to  be  in  a  station  between  that  of  a 
housekeeper  and  that  of  a  companion.  *  After  hoping  that  no 
unpleasant  intelligence  occasioned  the  distress  thej  witnessed, 
the  ladies  were  delicately  about  to  take  their  leave,  when  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  entreated  them  to  remain. 

"  Your  kind  attention  to  me,  dear  madam,  and  the  goodness 
of  Miss  Moselej,  give  jou  a  claim  to  know  more  of  the  unfor- 
tunate being  your  sympathy  has  so  greatly  assisted  to  attain  her 
peace  of  mind.  This  letter  is  from  the  gentleman  of  whom 
you  have  heard  me  speak,  as  once  visiting  me,  and  though  it 
has  struck  me  with  unusual  force,  it  contains  no  more  than  I 
expected  to  hear,  perhaps  no  more  than  I  deserve  to  hear." 

''  I  hope  your  friend  has  not  been  unnecessaiily  harsh :  sevei^ 
ity  is  not  the  best  way,  always,  of  effecting  repentance,  and  I 
feel  certain  that  you,  my  young  friend,  can  have  been  guilty  of 
no  offence  that  does  not  rather  require  gentle  than  stem  re- 
proof," said  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  I  thank  you,  dear  madam,  for  your  indulgent  opinion  of  me, 
but  although  I  have  suffered  much,  I  am  willing  to  confess  it  is 
a  merited  punishment ;  you  are,  however,  mistaken  as  to  the 
source  of  my  present  sorrow.  Lord  Pendennyss  is  the  cause 
of  grief,  I  believe,  to  no  one,  much  less  to  me." 

"  Lord  Pendennyss  I"  exclaimed  Emily,  in  surprise,  uncon- 
sciously looking  at  her  aunt. 

"  Pendennyss !"  reiterated  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  animation ;  "  and 
is  he  your  friend,  too  ?" 

**  Yes,  madam ;  to  his  lordship  I  owe  every  thing — ^honcr — 
comfort — religion — ^and  even  life  itseli" 

Mrs.  Wilson's  cheek  glowed  with  an  unusual  color  at  this  dia- 
covery  of  another  act  of  benevolence  and  virtue,  in  a  young 
nobleman  whose  character  she  had  so  long  admired,  and  whose 
person  she  had  in  vain  wished  to  meet. 

^  Yon  know  the  earl,  then  i"  inquired  Mrs.  Fits^ndd. 

**By  rq[>atation,  only,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson;  "but 
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that  16  enough  to  convince  nic  a  friend  of  his  niuat  be  a  worthy 
character,  if  any  thing  were  wantii^  to  make  as  your  friends.'^ 

The  conversation  was  continued  for  some  time,  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald saying  she  did  not  feel  equal  just  then  to  the  nhde^ 
taking,  font  the  next  day,  if  they,  would  honor  her  with  another 
call,  she  would  make  them  acquainted  with  the  incidents  of  her 
life,  and  the  reasons  she  had  £or  faking  In  such  terms  of  Lord 
Pendennyss*  The  promise  to  see  her  was'  cheerfully  madehy 
Mrs.  'Wilson,'and  her  confidence  acce|>ted ;  not  from  a  desire  to 
gratify  an '  idle  curiosify,  but  a  belief  that  it  was  neoessary  to 
probe  a  woqjDd  to  cure  it;  and  a  corroct  opinion,  that  she  would 
be  a  better  adviser  for  a  young  and  lov^y  woman  than'  even 
Pendeonyss ;  for  the  Donna  Lorenza  she  could  hardly'  consider 
in  a  ctKpJBudtj  to  offei  advice,  much  less  dictiation.  They  then 
took  their  leave,  and  Emily,  during  their  ride,  broke  the  silence 
with  exolaiming-r-     . 

*<  Wherever  we  hear  of  Lord  Pendcnnyss,  aunt,  we  hear:  of 
hi-iU  favorably." 

"  A  eertain  sign,  my  dear,  he  is  deserving  of  it.  There  is 
hnedlyany  man  who  has.  not  his  enemies,  and  those  are  seldom 
'  ju:^t ;  but  we.  have  met  with  none  of  the  ead^s  yet." 

^' Fifty  tiiousand  a  year  will  make  mauy  frieiids,"  observed 
Emily,  shaking  her  head. 

^Doubtlessy  my  love»  or  as  many  enemies;  'but  honor,  life, 
and  reUgion,  my  child,  are  debts  not  owii%  to  moiiey-4in  this 
country,  at  least"  .  j  • 

To  this  remark  Emily  assented;  and  after  expressing  her  own 
admiration  of  the  character  of  the  young,  nobleman,  she  dropped 
into  a  reverie.  How  many  of  his  virtues  she  identified  with 
the  person  of  Mr.  Denbigh,  it  is  not,  juet  now,  our  task  to  enu- 
meoite ;  but  judges  of  human  nature  may  easily  determine,  and 
that  too  wijUhout  haying  sat  in  the  Parliament  of  this  realnu 

The  morning  this  conversation  oocurred  at  the  cottage,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jarvis,  with  their  daughters;  Aiade  their  unexpected 
ap^rance  at  L-^^ — »    The  arrival. of  a  postHshaise  and  four, 
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with  a  gigy:wiu3  an  eymt  soon  circtilated  thro  agh  the  little  Vil- 
lage^ and  the  names  of  ita  .ownera  reached  the  lodge,  just  as 
Jane  had  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded  by  the  cdonel  to  take 
her  first  walk  with  him  unaccompanied  by:  a  third  petson. 
Walidng  is  much  more  propitious,  to  declarations  than  riding ; 
and  wh0ther  it  ^as  premeditated  on  tixe.part  of  Uie  colonel  or 
not,  or, "whether  he  was  afraid  that  Mrs.  Jams  or  some  one  else 
would  itit^tfere,  he  availed  himself  ^f  this,  opportimiiy^  and  had 
hardly  got  out  of  hearing  of.  her  brother  and  ;Denb%hv  befonre 
he  made  Jane  an  explicit  offer  of  his  hand.  The.  suiprise  wias 
BO  great  that  some  time  elapsed  before  the  distressed  girl  could 
reply«  This  she,  howeTer,  at  length  did,  bnt  incoheren% ;  she 
.referred  him  to  her  parents,  as  the  arbiters  of  her  £Ate,  well 
knowing  that  her  wishes  had  long^  been: those  of  her  father  and 
mother^  With  this  the  colonel  was  obliged;  to  be.  satisfied,  for 
the  pi^seiit,  3ut  their  walk  had  not  endedj  before  he  gradually 
d)^ew-from  the  confidiii^  girl  an  acknowledgment  that^  should 
her  parents  dj^line  his  offer,  she  would  be.  very  little  .lesa. miser* 
able  than  hiniself ;  indeed,  the  mpst  tenaicioiis  lover  might  hs^ye 
been  content  with  the  proofs  of  regard,  that  Jane^  unused  to 
control  her  feelings,  allowed  hetself  to  manifesit  on  this  occasion. 
Egerton  wa§  in  raptures;  a  life  devoted  to  her  would  never  half 
repay  her  condescension;  and  as  their  confidence  increased 
with  their  walk,  Jane  re-iekitered  the  lodge  with  a  degree  of  hap- 
jpiness  in  her  heart  she  had  never  b^oie;  experienced.  iThe 
much  dreaded  declaration — ^her  own  distressing^:  acknowledge 
ndeqta,  were  made,  and  nothing  further  liemauied  btit  to  liv>e  and 
be  haj^y.  She  fiew  into  the  anns  of  Ker  nabother^  and,  hiding 
her  blushes  in  her  bosom,  acquainted  her  with  the  colonel's  offer 
and  her;  own  wishes.  Lady  Moseley,  who  was  prepared  for  such 
a  communication,  and  had  rather  wondered  at .  its  tardiness, 
kbsed  }iet  daughter  affectionately,  as,  she  promised  to  speak  to 
her  fatlier,  and  to  obtain  his  approbation. 

"But,"  she  added,  with  a  degree  of  formality  and  caution 
which  had  better  precedea  thap  have ,  followed  the  courtship, 
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^  WO  mast  make  the  usual  inquiries,  my  child,  into  the  fitness 
of  Colonel  Egerton  as  a  husband  for  our  daughter.  Once  as- 
sured of  that,  you  have  nothing  to  fear." 

The  baronet  was  requested  to  g^rant  an  audience  to  Colonel 
Egerton,  who  now  appeared  as  determined  to  expedite  things, 
as  he  had  been  dilatory  before.  On  meeting  Sir  Edward,  he 
made  known  his  pretensions  and  hopes.  The  &ther,  who  had 
been  previously  notified  by  his  wife  of  what  was  forthcoming, 
gave  a  general  answer,  similar  to  the  speech  of  the  moUier,  and 
the  colonel  bowed  in  acquiescence. 

In  the  evening,  the  Jarvis  family  favored  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lo<^  with  a  visit,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  was  struck  with  the  sin- 
gularity of  their  reception  of  the  colonel.  Miss  Jarvis,  espec- 
ially, was  rude  to  both  him  and  Jane,  and  it  struck  all  who 
witnessed  it  as  a  burst  of  jealous  feeling  £Dr  disappointed  hopes; 
but  to  no  one,  exceptmg  Mrs.  Wilson,  did  it  occur  that  the 
conduct  of  the  gentleman  could  be  at  all  implicated  in  the 
transaction.  Mr.  Benfield  was  happy  to  see  under  his  roof 
again  the  best  of  the  trio  of  Jarvises  he  had  known,  and  some- 
thing like  sociability  prevailed.     There  was  to  be  a  ball.  Miss 

Jarvis  remarked,  at  L ,  the  following  day,  which  would  help 

to  enliven  the  scene  a  little,  especially  as  there  were  a  couple  of 
frigates  at  anchor,  a  few  miles  off,  and  the  officers  were  ex- 
pected to  join  the  party.  This  intelligence  had  but  little  effect 
on  the. ladies  of  the  Moseley  family;  yet,  as  their  uncle  desired 
thiat^  ouft  of  respect  to  his  neighbors,  if  invited,  they  would  go, 
ihey  <;heerfally  assented.  During  the  evening,  Mrs.  Wilson  ob- 
served Egerton  in  familiar  conversation  with  Miss  Jarvis;  and 
as  she  had  been  notified  of  his  situation  with  respect  to  Jane, 
she  determined  to  watch  narrowly  into  the  causes  of  so  singu- 
lar a  change  of  deportment  in  the  young  lady.  Mrs.  Jarvis  re- 
tained her  respect  for  the  colonel  in  full  force,  and  called  out  to 
him  across  the  room,  a  few  minutes  before  she  departed — 
:  '^  Well,  colonel,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  I  have  heard  very 
lately  from  youi  unde.  Sir  Edgar." 
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'*  Indeed,  madam  !"  replied  the  colonel,  starting.  "  He  was 
irell,  I  bope." 

"  Very  well,  the  day  before  yesterday.  His  neighbor,  old 
Mr.  Holt,  is  a  lodger  in  the  same  hoase  with  us  at  L  ;  and 
as  I  thoaght  you  would  like  to  hear,  I  made  particular  inquiries 
about  the  baronet."  The  word  baronet  was  pronounced  with 
empha^  and  a  look  of  triumph,  as  if  it  would  say,  you  see  we 
hare  baronets  as  well  as  you.  As  no  answer  was  made  by  Eger- 
ton,  excepting  an  acknowledging  bow,  the  merchant  and  his 
fi«nay  departed. 

*'  Well,  John,''  cried  Emily,  with  a  smile,  '^  we  have  heard 
more  good  to-day  of  our  l^nsty  and  well-beloved  cousin,  the 
Earl  of  Pendennyss." 

*^  Indeed  I"  exclaimed  her  brother.  ^^  You  must  keep  Emily 
for  hia  lordship,  positively,  aunt :  she  is  almost  as  great  an  ad- 
mirer of  him  as  yoursell" 

.    '^  I  apprehend  it  is  necessary  she  should  be  quite  as  much  so, 
to  become  his  wife,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson. 
•   ^  Beally,"  said  Emily,  more  gravely,  ^'  if  all  one  hears  of  him 
be  true,  or  even  hal^  it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  admire 
him." 

Denbigh  was  standing  leiming  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  in  a 
situation  where  he  could  view  the  animated  countenance  of 
Emily  as  she  spoke,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  noticed  an  uneasiness  and 
a  changing  of  color  in  him  that  appeared  uncommon  from  so 
trifling  a  cause.  Is  it  possible,  she  thought,  Denbigh  can  ha^ 
bor  so  mean  a  passion  as  envy  ?  He  walked  away,  as  if  unwil- 
ling to  hear  more,  and  appeared  much  engrossed  with  his  own 
rodeetions  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  There  were  mo- 
ments of  doubting  which  crossed  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Wilson  with 
a  keenness  of  apprehension  proportionate  to  her  deep  interest 
in  Emily,  with  respect  to  certain  traits  in  the  character  of  Den- 
high;  and  this,  what  she  thought  a  display  of  unworthy  feeling, 
waa  one  of  them.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  cards  for 
t}ie  expected  ball  arrived,  and  were  accepted.     As  this  now  ar» 
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nmgement  for  the  morrow  interfered  vith  their  intended  visit 
to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  a  servant  was  sent  with  a  note  of  explanation 
in  the  Inotnijig  and  a  request  that  on  the  following  day  the 
promised- eoinmanieaUon  might  be  niade.  To  this  arrangem^t 
the^^elu^  aan^ented,  and  Ennly  prepared  for  the  b^  with  ft 
nteianchiolj  recollection  of  the  doa^queticcs  which  grew  oiit  cIT 
the  last  she  had  attended-r-melancholy  at  the  Me  of  Digby^and 
pteadnre  at:the  principles  manifested  by  Denbigh,  oik  the  oeca< 
sion.  Thi)  latter^  howevev,  with  a  smile,  exeosed  bmiself  from 
being  of  the  party,  telling  Emily  he  was  so  awkward  that  he 
feai^d  some  unpleasant  con$eqaences  to  himsblf.br.  his  fiiends 
would  jarise  horn,  his  inadvertencies,  did  he  venture  again  with 
her  into  sach  an  assembly. 

Emily  aighed  gently,  as  she  entered  the  eanfiage  of  her  aunt 
early  in  the  afbemoon,  leaving  Denbigh  in  the  door -of  the  lodge, 
and  Egerton  absent  on  the  execution  of  some  buisnes»;  Utte  for- 
mer to  amuAO  himself  as  he  could  mjitii  the  following  nzoming, 
and  the  latter  to  join  them  in  the  dahce  in  the  ievening; 

Th^  arrai^ment  included  an  excursioii  on  the  water,  attend- 
ed by  the  bands  from  the  frigates,  a  coUatibn^  and  in  the^  even- 
ing a  ball.  One  of  the  vessels  was  commanded  by  a  Lord 
Henry  Stapleton,  a  fine  young  mai^  who' Btrtt6k  with  the  beau- 
ty and  .appearance  of  the.  sixers,  sought  an  introduction'  to  tlie 
biaionet's  fiimily^  and  engaged  the  hand  ^f  Emily  for  the  first 
dance.  His  frank  and  gentlemanlike  deportment  ^was  pleasing 
to'his  new  acquaintances;  the  more' so,  as  it  was  peculiarly  suit- 
ed to  their  situation,  at  the  momenta  Mrs.  Wilson  wai^  in  nn- 
usmd  spirits,  and  maiiitained  an  aninuited  conversation  with  the 
young  sailor,  in  the  course  of  which  he  ieipoke  of  liis  cruising 
on  the  coast  of  Sp^n,  and'  by  accident  he  mentioned  his 
having  carried  out  to  that  country,  upon  one  occaddn.  Lord 
Pendennyss.  This  waa  common  ground  between  them,  and 
Lord  Henry  was  as  enthusiastic  in  his  praises  of  the  eail  as 
Mn.  Wilson's  partiality  could  desire.  He  also  knew  Colonel 
Egerton  slightly,  and  expressed  his  pleasure,  in  polite  terms, 
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when  they  mot  in  tUe  evening  io  the  ball-room,  at  being  able  to 
renew  his  acquuntancc.  The  evening  passed  oft  as  such  even- 
ings generally  do — in  gayety,  listlcssnesB,  dancing,  gaping,  and 
heart-burnings,  according  to  the  dispositions  and  good  or  ill  for- 
tune of  the  several  individuals  who  compose  the  assembly.  Mi's, 
Wilson,'  while  her  nieces  were  dancing,  moved  her  seat  to  be 
near  a  window,  and  found  herself  in  the  vicinity  of  two-  elderly 
gentlemen,  who  were  commenting  on  the  company.  Aher  mak- 
ing several  c(unmon-place  remarks,  one  of  them  inquired  of  the 
other,  "  Who  is  that  military  gentleman  among  the  oaval  boaus, 

Hoitr  .    . 

"  That  U  the  hopeful  nephew  of  my  friend  a«d  neighbor,  Sir. 
Edgar  Egerton;  he  b  h<}re  dancing  and  misGpending  bis  time 
and  money,  when  I  know  Sir  Edgar  gave  him  a  thousand  pounds 
sii  months  ago,  on  express  condition  he  should  not.  leave  the 
regiment  or  take  a  card  in  his  hand  for  a  twelvemo^itl^" 

"He  plays,  then!'' 

"  Sadly ;  he  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  bad  young  man." 

As  they  changed  their  topic,  Mrs.  Wilson  joined  her  ^ter, 
dreadfully  shocked  at  thU  iatimation  of  l^e  vices  of  a  man  so 
near  an  alliance  with  her  brother's  child.  She  was  thankful  it 
was  not  too  late  to  avert  part  of  the  evil,  and  determined  Ut 
acquunt  Sir  Edward,  at  once,  with  what  she  had  heard,'  in  order 
that  an  investigation  might  establish  the  colonel's  innoceuoo 
or  guilt. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

TuEY  returned  to  the  lodge  at  an  early  hour,  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
son,  after  meditating  upon  the  coarse  she  ought  to  take,  resolved 
to  have  a  conversation  with  her  hrother  that  evening  after  sup- 
per. Accordingly,  as  they  were  among  the  last  to  retire,  she 
mentioned  her  wish  to  detain  him,  and  when  left  by  themselves, 
the  baronet  taking  his  seat  by  her  on  a  sofa,  she  commenced  as 
follows,  willing  to  avoid  her  unpleasant  information  until  the 
last  moment 

**  I  wished  to  say  something  to  you,  brother,  relating  to  my 
charge:  you  have,  no  doubt,  observed  the  attentions  of  Mr. 
Denbigh  to  Emily  f ' 

"Certainly,  sister,  and  with  great  pleasure;  you  must  not 
suppose  I  wish  to  interfere  with  the  authority  I  have  so  freely 
relinquished  to  you,  Charlotte,  when  I  inquire  if  Emily  favors 
his  views  or  not  f ' 

**  Neither  Emily  nor  I,  my  dear  brother,  wish  ever  to  question 
your  right,  not  only  to  inquire  into,  but  to  control  the  conduct 
of  your  child ;  —  she  is  yours,  Edward,  by  a  tie  nothing  can 
break,  and  we  both  love  you  too  much  to  wish  it.  There  i? 
nothing  you  may  be  more  certain  of,  than  that,  without  the 
approbation  of  her  parents,  Emily  would  accept  of  no  offer, 
however  splendid  or  agreeable  to  her  own  wishes." 

"  Nay,  sister,  I  would  not  wish  unduly  ixy  influence  my  child 
in  an  affair  of  so  much  importance  to  herself;  but  my  interest 
in  Denbigh  is  little  short  of  that  I  feel  for  my  daughter.*' 

"  I  trust,''  continued  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  Emily  is  too  deeply  im- 
pressed with  her  duty  to  foiget  the  impressive  mandate, '  to 
honor  her  father  and  mother :'  yes.  Sir  Edward,  I  am  mistaken 
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if  she  would  not  rcliDquish  the  dearest  object  of  her  affeetions, 
at  your  vequest;  and  at  the  same  time,  I  am  persuaded  she 
would,  under  no  circumstances,  approach  the  altar  whh  a  man 
she  did  not  both  love  and  esteem." 

The  baronet  did  not  appear  exactly  to  understand  his  sister's 
distinction,  as  he  observed,  '^I  am  not  sure  I  rightly  comprehend 
the  difference  yon  make,  Charlotte." 

^'  Only,  brother,  that  she  would  feel  a  promise  made  at  the 
altar  to  lore  a  man  she  felt  averse  to,  or  honor  one  she  conld 
not  esteem,  as  a  breach  of  a  duty  paramount  to  all  earthly  con- 
siderations," replied  his  sister;  *•*•  but  to  answer  your  question — 
Denbigh  has  never  offered,  and  when  he  does,  I  do  not  think 
he  will  be  refused." 

^'  Refused  I"  cried  the  baronet,  '*  I  sincerely  hope  not;  I  wish, 
with  all  my  heart,  they  were  married  already." 

"  Emily  is  very  young,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  ^'  and  need  not 
hurry :  I  was  in  hopes  she  would  remain  single  a  few  years 
longer." 

'*  Well,"  said  the  baronet,  '^  you  and  Lady  Mo.icley,  sister, 
have  different  notions  on  the  subject  of  miurying  the  ^Is." 

Mrs.  Wilson  replied,  with  a  good-humored  smile,  ^  Yon  have 
made  Anne  so  good  a  husband,  Ned,  that  she  forgets  there  are 
any  bad  ones  in  the  world ;  my  greatest  anxiety  is,  that  the 
husband  of  my  niece  may  be  a  Christian ;  indeed,  I  know  not 
how  I  can  reconcile  it  to  my  conscience,  as  a  Christian  myself 
to  omit  this  important  qualification." 

'^  I  am  sure,  Charlotte,  both  Denbigh  and  Egerton  appear  to 
have  a  great  respect  for  religion ;  they,  are  punctual  at  church, 
and  very  attentive  to  the  service :"  Mrs.  Wilson  smiled  as  he 
proceeded,  '^  but  religion  may  come  after  marriage,  you  know.*' 

**  Yes,  brother,  and  I  know  it  may  not  come  at  all ;  no  really 
pious  woman  can  be  happy,,  without  her  husband  is  in  what  she 
deems  the  road  to  future  happiness  himself;  and  it  is  idle — it 
IS  worse — ^it  is  almost  impicms  to  marry  with  a  view  to  reform  a 
Imsband :  indeed,  she  g^aUy  endangers  her  own  safety  thereby: 
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for  fow  of  us,  I  believe,  but- find  the  temptation  to  err  as  much  aa 
we  3an  contend  with,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  example  against 
us,  ii:^  an  object  we  love;  indeed,  it  appears  to  me,  the  life  of 
such  a  woman  must  be  a  struggle  between  conflicting  duties.*' 

"  Why,"  said  the  baronet,  "  if  your  plan  were  genemllj 
adopted,  I  am  afraid  it  would  give  a  deadly  blow  to  matri 
raonv." 

•*^  I  have  nothing  to  do.  with  generals,  brother,  I  am  acting  ft.r 
individual  happiness,  and  dischaiging  individual  duties :  at  the 
sanae  time,  I  cannot  agree  with  you  in  its  effects  on  tho  commu- 
nity. I  think  no  man,  who  dispassionately  examines  the  subject, 
will  be  other  than  a  Christian;  and,  rather  than  remain  bache- 
lors, they  would  take  even  that  trouble ;  if  liie  strife  in  our  sex 
were  less  for  a  husband,  wives  would  increase  in  value." 

"  But  how  is  it,  Charlotte/'  ^d  the  baronet,  pleasantly/'  your 
sex  do  not  use  your  power  and  reform  the  age  V\  . 

"  The  wprk.  of  reformation,  Sir  Edward,"  replied  his  :^stery 
gravely,  '^  is  an  arduous  one  indeed,  and  I  despair  of  seeing  it 
general,  in  my  day;  but  ^lach,  very  much,  might  be  done  to- 
ward it,  if  those  who.,  have  the  guidance  of  youth  would  take 
that  trouble  with  their  pupib  that  good  &ith  requires  of  them, 
to  di&chaige  the  minor  duties  of  life." 

/*  Women  ought  to  marry,"  observed  the  baronet^  musmg. 

*'  Marriage  is  certainly  the  natural  and  most  desirable. state 
for  a  woipan,  but  how  few  ai^e  there  who,  having  entered  it, 
know  how  to  discharge  its  duties;  more  particularly  those  of- 
a  mother!  On  the  subject  of  marrying  our  daughters^  for  in- 
stance, instead  of.  qualifying  them  to  m^ke  a  proper  choice^ 
they  are  generally  left  to  pick  up  such  principles  and.  opinions 
as  they  may  come  at,  as  it  were  by  chance.  It  is  true,  if  the 
parent  be  a  Christian  in  name,  certain  of  the  externals  of  religion 
are  observed;  but  what  are  these,  if  not  enforced  by  a. consistent 
example  in  the  instructor  ?" 

'^  Useful  precepts  are  seldom  lost,  [  believe,  sister,"  said  Sir 
Edward,  wiUi  confidence. 
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"Always  useful,  my  dear  brother;  but  young  people  are 
more  observant  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  and  are  wonder- 
fully ingenious  in  devising  excuses  to  themselves  for  their  con- 
duct. I  have  often  heard  it  offered  as  an  apology,  that  father 
or  mother  knew  it,  or  perhaps  did  it,  and  therefore  it  could  not 
be  wrong :  association  is  all-important  to  a  child." 

•*  I  believe  no  family  of  consequence  admits  of  improper  asso- 
ciates within  my  knowledge,"  said  the  baronet. 

Mrs.  Wilson  smiled  as  she  answered,  *'  I  am  sure  I  hope  not, 
Edward;  but  are  the  qualifications  we  require  in  companions 
for  our  daughters,  always  such  as  are  most  reconcilable  with  our 
good  sense  or  our  ccmsciences  ?'  A  single  communication  with 
an  objectionable  character  is  a  precedent,  if  known  and  un- 
observed, which  will  be  offered  'to  excuse  acquaintances  with 
worse  persons :  with  the  other  sex,  e^ecially,  their  acquaintance 
should  be  very  guarded  and  select." 

"  You  would  make  many  old  maids,  sister." 

"  I  doubt  it  greatly,  brother ;  it  would  rather  bring  female 
society  in  demand.  I  often  regret  that  selfishness,  cupidity,  and 
the  kind  of  strife  which  prevails  in  our  sex,  on  the  road  to  mat- 
rimony, have  brought  celibacy  into  disrepute.  For  my  part, 
I  never  see  an  old  maid,  but  I  am  willing  to  think  she  is  so 
from  choice  or  principle,  and,  although  not  in  her  proper  place, 
yet  serviceable,  by  keeping  alive  feelings  necessary  to  exist,  that 
Biarriages  may  not  become  curses  instead  of  blessings." 

**  A  kind  of  Eddystone,  to  prevent  matiimonial  shipwrecks," 
said  the  brother,  gayly. 

^  Their  lot  may  be  solitary,  baronet,  and  m  some  measure 
cheerless,  but  infinitely  preferable  to  a  marriage  that  may  lead 
them  astray  from  their  duties,  or  give  birth  to  a  fiimily  which 
are  to  be  turned  on  the  world — without  any  religion  but  fonh-* 
without  any  morals  but  truisms — or  without  even  a  conscience 
which  has  not  been  seared  by  indulgence.  I  hope  that  Anne 
in  the  performance  of  her  system,  will  have  no  sause  to  regret 
its  &ilure." 
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^*  Clara  chose  for  herself,  and  has  done  well,  Charlotte ;  axA 
so,  I  douht  not,  will  Jane  and  Emily ;  and  I  confess  I  think 
their  mother  is  right." 

**  It  is  true,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  Clara  has  done  well,  though 
under  circumstances  of  but  litUc  risk;  she  might  have  jumped 
into  your  fish-pond,  and  escaped  with  life,  hut  the  chances  are 
she  would  drown :  nor  do  I  dispute  the  right  of  the  girls  to 
choose  for  themselves ;  but  I  say  the  rights  extend  to  reqidring 
us  to  qualify  them  to  make  their  choice.  I  am  sorry^  Edward, 
to  be  the  instigator  of  doubts  in  your  breast  of  the  worth  of  any 
one,  especially  as  it  may  give  you  pain."  Here  Mrs.  Wilson 
took  her  brother  affectionately  by  the  hand,  and  communicated 
what  she  had  overheard  that  evening.  Although  the  impres- 
sions of  the  baronet  were  not  as  vivid  or  as  deep  as  those  of 
his  sister,  his  parental  love  was  too  great  not  to  make  him  ex- 
tremely uneasy  under  the  intelligence ;  and  after  thanking  her 
for  her  attention  to  his  children's  welfare,  he  kissed  her,  and 
withdrew.  In  passing  to  his  own  room,  he  met  Egerton,  that 
moment  returned  from  escorting  the  Jarvis  ladies  to  their  lodg- 
ings ;  a  task  he  had  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Jane,  as  they* 
were  without  any  male  attendant.  Sir  Edward's  heart  was  too 
full  not  to  seek  immediate  relief  and  as  he  had  strong  hopes  of 
the  innocence  of  the  colonel,  though  he  could  give  no  reason  for 
his  expectation,  he  returned  with  him  to  the  parlor,  and  in  a  few 
words  acquainted  him  with  the  slanders  which  had  been  circu- 
lated at  his  expense ;  begging  him  by  all  means  to  disprove  them 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  colonel  was  struck  with  the  circum- 
stance at  first,  but  assured  Sir  Edward  it  was  entirely  untnie. 
He  never  played,  as  he  might  have  noticed,  and  that  Mr.  Holt 
was  an  ancient  enemy  of  his.  He  would  in  the  morning  take 
measures  to  convince  Sir  Edward  that  he  stood  higher  in  the 
estimation  of  his  uncle  than  Mr.  Holt  had  thought  proper  to 
;»tate.  Much  relieved  by  this  explanation,  the  baronet,  fbrget- 
ting  that  this  heavy  chaise  removed,  he  only  stood  where  he 
did  befoi'e  he  took  time  for  his  inquiries,  assured  him,  that  if 
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ho  could  convince  him,  or  rather  his  sister,  he  did  not  gamble, 
he  would  Teceire  him  as  a  son-in-law  with  pleasure.  The  gen- 
tlemen shook  hands  and  parted. 

Denbigh  had  retired  to  his  room  early,  telling  Mr.  Benfield 
he  did  not  feel  well,  and  thus  missed  the  party  at  supper;  and 
by  twelve,  silence  prevailed  in  the  house. 

As  usual  after  a  previous  day  of  pleasure,  the  party  were  late 
in  assembling  on  the  following,  yet  Denbigh  was  the  last  who 
made  his  appearance.  Mrs.  Wilson  thought  he  threw  a  look 
round  the  room  as  he  entered,  which  prevented  his  making  his 
salutations  in  his  usual  easy  and  polished  manner^  In  a  few 
minutes,  however,  his  awkwardness  was  removed,  and  they  took 
their  seats  at  the  table.  At  that  moment  the  door  of  the  room 
was  thrown  hastily  open,  and  Mr.  Jarvis  entered  abruptly,  and 
with  a  look  bordeiing  on  wildness  in  his  eye — ''  Is  she  not  here  ?'' 
exclaimed  the  merchant,  scanning  the  company  closely. 

**  Who  f '  inquired  all  in  a  breath. 

"Polly — my  daughter — ^my  child,"  said  the  merchant,  en- 
deavoring to  control  his  feelings ;  "  did  she  not  come  here  this 
morning  with  Colonel  Egerton  f  ^ 

He  was  answered  in  the  negative,  and  he  briefly  explained 
the  cause  of  his  anxiety.  The  colonel  had  called  very  early,  and 
sent  her  maid  up  to  his  daughter  who  rose  immediately.  They 
had  quitted  the  house  together,  leaving  word  the  Miss  Moseleys 
had  sent  for  the  young  lady  to  break&st,  for  some  particular 
reason.  Such  was  the  latitude  allowed  by  his  wife,  that  noth- 
ing was  suspected  until  one  of  the  servants  of  the  house  eaid  ho 
had  seen  Colonel  Egerton  and  a  lady  drive  out  of  the  village 
that  morning  in  a  post-chidse  and  four. 

Then  the  old  gentleman  first  took  the  alarm,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded instantly  to  the  lodge  in  quest  of  his  daughter.  Of  the 
elopement  there  now  remained  no  doubt,  and  an  examination 
into  the  state  of  the  colonePs  room,  who,  it  had  been  thought, 
was  not  yet  risen,  gave  assurance  of  it.  Here  was  at  once  sad 
confirmation  that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Holt  was  a  just  one.     Al 
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though  every  heart  felt  for  Jane  durmg  this  dreadful  explauA' 
tion,  DO  eye  was  turned  on  her  excepting  the  stolen  and  anxious 
glances  of  her  sister ;  but  when  all  was  confirmed,  and  nothing 
remained  but  to  reflect  or  act  upon  the  circumstances,  she  natu- 
rally engrossed  the  whole  attention  of  her  fond  parents.  Jane 
had  listened  in  indignation  to  the  commencement  of  the  nar- 
rative of  Mr.  Jarvis,  and  so  firmly  was  Egerton  enshrined  in  pu- 
rity within  her  imagination,  that  not  until  it  was  ascertaineil 
tiiat  both  his  servant  and  clothes  were  missing,  would  she  admit 
a  thought  injurious  to  his  truth.'  Then  indeed  the  feelings  of 
Mr.  Jarvis,  his  phdn  statement  corroborated  by  this  testimony, 
struck  her  at  once  as  true ;  and  as  she  rose  to  leave  the  room, 
she  fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of  Emily,  who,  observing  her 
movement  and  loss  of  color,  had  flown  to  her  assistance.  Den* 
high  had  drawn  the  merchant  out  in  vain  efforts  to  appease  him, 
and  happily  no  one  witnessed  this  effect  of  Jane's  passion  but 
her  nearest  relatives.  She  was  immediately  removed  to  her 
own  room,  and  in  a  short  time  was  in  bed  with  a  burning  fever. 
The  bursts  of  her  grief  were  ^uncontrolled  and  violent  At 
times  she  reproached  herself — her  friends — Egerton ;  in  short, 
she  was  guilty  of  all  the  inconsistent  sensations  that  disap- 
pointed hopes,  accompanied  by  the  consciousness  of  weakness 
on  our  part,  seldom  fail  to  give  rise  to ;  the  presence  of  her 
friends  was  irksome  to  her,  and  it  was  only  to  the  soft  and 
insinuating  blandishments  of  Emily's  love  that  she  would  at  all 
yield.  Perseverance  and  affection  at  length  prevailed,  and  as 
Emily  took  the  oppoi*tunity  of  some  refreshments  to  infuse  a 
strong  soporific,  Jane  lost  her  consciousness  of  misery  in  a  tem- 
porary repose.  In  the  mean  time  a  more  searching  inquiry  had 
been  able  to  trace  out  the  manner  and  direction  of  the  journey 
of  the  fugitives. 

It  appeared  the  colonel  left  the  lodge  immediately  after  his 
conversation  with  Sir  Edward ;  he  slept  at  a  tavern,  and  caused 
his  servant  to  remove  his  baggage  at  daylight ;  here  he  had  or* 
dered  a  chaise  and  horses,  and  then  proceeded,  as  mentioned. 
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to  the  lodgings  of  Mr.  Jarvis.  What  arguments  he  used  with 
Miss  Jarvis  to  urge  her  to  so  sudden  a  flight,  remained  a  secret  • 
but  from  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Jarvis  and  Miss  Sarah,  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  he  had  induced  them  to  think,  from  the 
commencement,  that  his  intentions  were  single,  and  Mary  Jarvis 
their  object.  How  he  contrived  to  gloss  over  his  attentions  to 
Jane  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deceive  those  ladies,  caused  no 
•little  surprise ;  but  it  was  obvious  it  had  been  done,  and  the 
Moseleys  were  not  without  hopes,  his  situation  with  Jane  would 
not  make  the  noise  in  the  world  such  occurrences  seldom  fail 
to  excite.  In  the  afternoon  a  letter  was  handed  to  Mr.  Jar- 
vis, and  by  him  immediately  communicated  to  the  baronet  and 
Denbigh,  both  of  whom  he  considered  as  among  his  best  friends. 
It  was  from  Egerton,  and  written  in  a  respectful  manner  i  be 
apologized  for  his  elopement,  and  excused  it  on  the  gronhd  of 
a  wish  to  avoid  the  delay  of  a  license  or  the  publishing  of  bans, 
as  he  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  a  summons  to  his  regiment, 
and  contained  mftny  promises  of  making  an  attentive  husband, 
and  an  affectionate  son.  The  fugitives  were  on  the  road  to 
Scotland  whence  they  intended  immediately  to  return  to  Lon- 
don and  to  wait  the  commands  of  their  parents.  The  baronet, 
in  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion  at  the  sufferings  of  his  own 
child,  congratulated  the  merchant  that  -things  were  no  worse ; 
while  Denbigh  curled  his  lips  as  he  read  the  epistle,  and  thought 
settlements  were  a  greater  inconvenience  than  the  bans— for  it 
was  a  well-known  fact,  that  a  maiden  aunt  had  left  the  Jarvisoa 
twenty  thousand  pounds  between  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Although  the  affections  of  Jane  bad  sustained  a  heavy  olow, 
her  pride  had  received  a  greater,  and  no  persaanons  of  her 
mother  or  sister  could  induce  her  to  leave  her  room.  She  talked 
litUe,  but  once  or  twice  she  yielded  to  the  affectionate  attentions 
of  Emily,  and  poured  out  her  sorrows  into  the  bosom  of  her  sis- 
ter. At  such  moments  she  would  declare  her  intention  of  never 
appearing  in  the  world  again.  One  of  these  paroxysms  of  sor- 
row was  witnessed  by  her  mother,  and,  for  the  first  time,  self- 
reproach  mingled  in  the  grief  of  the  matron.  Had  she  trusted 
less  to  appearances  and  to  the  opinions  of  indifferent  and  ill- 
judging  acijnaintances,  her  daughter  niight  have  been  apprised 
in  season  of  the  character  of  the  man  who  had  stolen  her  affec- 
tions. To  a  direct  exhibition  of  misery  Lady  Moseley  was  al- 
ways sensible,  and,  for  the  moment,  she  became  alive  to  its  causes 
and  consequences;  but  a  timely  and  judicious  safeguard  against 
future  moral  evils  was  a  forecast  neither  her  inactivity  of  mind 
nor  abilities  were  equal  to. 

We  shall  leave  Jane  to  brood  over  her  lover^s  misconduct, 
while  we  regret  she  is  without  the  consolation  alone  able  to 
bear  her  up  i^ainst  the  misfortunes  of  life,  and  return  to  the 
other  personages  of  our  history. 

The  visit  to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  had  been  postponed  in  conso- 
qaence  of  Jane's  indisposition ;  but  a  week  after  the  colonel's 
departure,  Mrs.  Wilson  thought,  as  Jane  had  consented  to  leave 
her  room,  and  Emily  really  began  to  look  pale  from  her  confine- 
ment by  the  side  of  a  sick  bed,  she  would  redeem  the  pledge 
she  had  given  the  recluse  on  the  following  morning.  They 
found  the  ladies  at  the  cottage  happy  to  see  them,  and  anxious 
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to  bear  of  the  health  of  Jane,  of  whose  illness  they  had  been 
informed  bj  note.  After  offering  her  gnests  some  refreshments, 
Mrs»  Fit^erald,  who  appeared  laboring  under  a  greater  melan- 
ch  Ay  than  nsual,  proceeded  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the 
incidents  of  her  life. 

The  daughter  of  an  English  merchant  at  Lisbon  had  fled  from 
tlic  house  of  her  father  to  the  protection  of  an  Irish  officer  in 
tiie  service  of  his  Catholic  Majesty :  they  were  united,  and  the 
colonel  immediately  took  his  bride  to  Madrid.  The  offspring 
of  this  union  were  a  son  and  daughter.  The  former,  at  an  early 
age,  had  entered  into  the  service  of  his  king,  and  had,  as  usual, 
been  bred  in  the  faith  of  his  ancestors;  but  the  Senora  McCarthy 
had  been  educated,  and  yet  remained  a  Protestant,  and,  con- 
trary to  her  faith  to  her  husband,  secretly  instructed  her  daugh- 
ter in  the  same  belief.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  a  principal 
grandee  of  the  court  of  Charles  sought  the  hand  of  the  general's 
child.  The  Conde  d'Alzada  was  a  match  not  to  be  refused,  and 
they  were  united  in  the  heartless  and  formal  manner  in  which 
marriages  are  too  often  entered  into,  in  countries  where  the 
customs  of  society  prevent  an  intercoarse  between  the  sexes. 
The  conde  never  possessed  the  affections  of  his  wife.  Of  a  stem 
and  unyielding  disposition,  his  harshness  repelled  her  love ;  and 
as  she  naturally  turned  her  eyes  to  the  home  of  her  childhood, 
she  cherished  all  those  peculiar  sentiments  she  had  imbibed  from 
her  mother.  Thus,  although  she  appeared  to  the  world  a  Cath- 
olic, she  lived  in  secret  a  Protestant.  Her  parents  had  always 
used  the  English  language  in  their  family,  and  she  spoke  it  as 
fluently  as  the  Spanish.  To  encourage  her  recollections  of  this 
strong  feature,  which  distinguished  the  house  of  her  father  from 
the  others  she  entered,  she  perused  closely  and  constantly  those 
books  which  the  death  of  her  mother  placed  at  her  disposal. 
These  were  principally  Protestant  works  on  religious  subjects, 
and  the  countess  became  a  strong  sectarian,  without  bejcoming 
a  Christian.  As  she  was  compelled  to  use  the  same  books  in 
teadiing  her  only  child,  the  Donna  Julia,  English,  the  sonse- 
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quences  of  the  original  false  step  of  her  grandmother  ^\ero  per* 
pctnatcd  in  the  person  of  this  young  lady.  In  learning  Eng- 
lish, she  also  learned  to  secede  from  the  faith  of  her  £ather,  ami 
entailed  upon  herself  a  life  of  either  persecution  or  hypocrisy. 
The  countess  was  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  error  of  complain- 
ing to  their  child  of  the  treatment  she  received  from  her  hus- 
band ;  and  as  these  conversations  were  held  in  English,  and 
were  consecrated  by  the  tears  of  the  mother,  they  made  an  in- 
delible impression  on  the  youthful  mind  of  Julia,  who  grew  up 
with  the  conviction  that  next  to  being  a  Catholic  herself  the 
greatest  evil  of  life  was  to  be  the  wife  of  one. 

On  her  attaining  her  fifteenth  year,  she  had  the  misfortune 
(if  it  could  be  termed  one)  to  lose  her  mother,  and  within  the 
year  her  father  presented  to  her  a  nobleman  of  the  vicinity  as 
her  future  husband.  How  long  the  religious  faith  of  Julia 
would  have  endured,  unsupported  by  example  in  others,  and 
assailed  by  the  passions  soliciting  in  behalf  of  a  young  and 
haudsome  cavalier,  it  might  be  difficult  to  pronounce ;  but  an 
her  suitor  was  neither  very  young,  and  the  reverse  of  very  hand- 
some, it  is  certain  the  more  he  wooed,  the  more  confirmed  she 
became  in  her  heresy,  until,  in  a  moment  of  desperation,  and  ^as 
an  only  refage  against  his  solicitations,  she  candidly  avowed  her 
creed.  The  anger  of  her  &ther  was  violent  and  lasting :  she 
was  doomed  to  a  convent,  as  both  a  penance  for  her  sins  and 
a  means  of  reformation.  Physical  resistance  was  not  in  her 
power,  but  mentally  she  determined  never  to  yield.  Her  body 
was  immured,  but  her  mind  continued  unshaken  and  rather 
more  settled  in  her  belief,  by  the  aid  of  those  passions  which 
bad  been  excited  by  injudicious  harshness.  For  two  years  she 
continued  in  her  novitiate,  obstinately  refusing  to  take  the  vows 
of  the  order,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  situation  of  her 
country  had  called  her  father  and  uncle  to  the  field  as  defenders 
of  the  rights  of  their  lawful  prince.  Perhaps  to  this  it  vttiM 
owing  that  harsher  measures  were  not  adopted  in  her  case. 

The  war  now  raged  around  them  in  its  greatest  horrorsi  until 
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at  length  a  general  battle  was  fought  in  tie  neighborhood,  and 
the  dormitories  of  the  peacefal  nuns  were  crowded  with  wound- 
ed British  o£Scers.  Among  others  of  his  nation  was  a  Major 
Fitzgerald,  a  young  man  of  strikingly  handsome  countenance 
and  pleasant  manners.  Chance  threw  him  under  the  more  im- 
mediate charge  of  Julia :  his  recovery  was  slow,  and  for  a  time 
doubtful,  and  as  much  owing  to  good  nursing  as  science.  The 
major  was  grateful,  and  Julia  unhappy  as  she  was  beautiful 
That  love  should  be  the  offspring  of  this  association,  will  excite 
no  surprise.  A  brigade  of  British  encamping  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  convent,  the  young  couple  sought  its  protection  from 
Spanish  vengeance  and  Romish  cruelty.  They  were  married 
by  the  chaplain  of  the  brigade,  and  for  a  month  they  were 
happy. 

.  As  Napoleon  was  daily  expected  in  person  at  the  seat  of  war, 
his  generals  were  alive  to  their  own  interests,  if  not  to  that  of 
their  master.  The  body  of  troops  in  which  Fitzgerald  had 
sought  a  refuge,  being  an  advanced  party  of  the  main  army, 
were  surprised  and  defeated  with  loss.  After  doing  his  duty 
as  a  soldier  at  his  post,  the  major,  in  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
retreat  of  Julia,  was  intercepted,  and  they  both  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  They  were  kindly  treated,  and  allowed 
every  indulgence  their  situation  admitted,  until  a  small  escort 
of  prisoners  was  sent  to  the  frontiers ;  in  this  they  were  in- 
eluded,  and  had  proceeded  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pyrenees, 
when,  in  their  turn,  the  French  were  assailed  suddenly,  and  en- 
tirely routed ;  and  the  captive  Spaniards,  of  which  th«  party, 
with  the  exception  of  our  young  couple,  consisted,  leleased.  As 
the  French  guard  made  a  resistance  until  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, an  unfortunate  ball  struck  Major  Fitzgerald  to  the  earth 
— he  survived  but  an  hour,  and  died  where  he  fell,  on  the  open 
field.  An  English  officer,  the  last  of  his  retiring  countrymen, 
was  attracted  by  the  sight  of  a  woman  weeping  over  the  body 
of  a  fallen  man,  and  approached  them.  In  a  few  words  Fitz« 
gerald  explained  his  situation  to  this  gentleman,  and  exacted  a 
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pledge  from  bim  to  gnard  his  Julia,  in  safety,  to  bis  niotber  m 
England. 

The  stranger  promised  every  thing  the  dying  hasband  re- 
quired, and  by  the  time  death  had  closed  the  eyes  of  Fit^^r- 
aid,  he  had  procured  from  some  peasants  a  mde  ooRveyance, 
into  which  the  body,  with  its  almost  equally  lifeless  widow,  was 
placed.  The  party  which  intercepted  the  convoy  of  prisoners, 
had  been  out  from  the  British  camp  on  otjieir  duty,  but  its  conoh 
mander  hearing  of  the  escort,  had  pushed  rapidly  into  a  coun- 
try covered  by  the  enemy  to  effect  theif  rescue ;  and  his  service 
done,  he  was  compelled  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  to  insure  his 
own  security.  To  this  was  owing  the  indifference  which  left 
the  major  to  the  care  of  the  Spanish  peasantry  who  had  gather- 
ed to  the  spot,  and  the  retreating  troops  had  got  several  miles 
on  their  return,  before  the  widow  and  her  protector  commenced 
t^eir  journey.  It  was  impossible  to  overtake  them,  and  the  in- 
habitants acquainting  the  gentleman  that  a  body  of  French 
dragoons  were  already  harassing  their  rear,  he  was  compelled  to 
seek  another  route  to  the  camp.  This,  with  some  trouble  and 
no  little  danger,  he  at  last  effected ;  and  the  day  following  the 
skirmish,  Julia  found  herself  lodged  in  a  retired  Spanish  dwell- 
ing, several  miles  within  the  advanced  posts  of  the  British  army. 
The  body  of  her  husband  was  respectfully  interred,  and  Julia 
was  left  to  mourn  her  irretrievable  loss,  uninterrupted  by  any 
thing  but  by  the  hasty  visits  of  the  officer  in  whose  care  she  had 
been  left-^visits  which  he  stole  from  his  more  important  duties 
as  a  soldier. 

A  month  ghded  by  in  this  melancholy  manner,  leaving  to 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  the  only  consolation  she  would  receive — ^her  in- 
cessant visits  to  the  grave  of  her  husband.  The  calls  of  hor 
protector,  however,  became  more  frequent ;  and  at  length  he 
announced  his  intended  departure  for  Lisbon,  on  his  way  to 
Epgland.  A  small  covered  vehicle,  drawn  by  one  horse,  was  to 
convey  them  to  the  city,  at  which  place  he  promised  to  pro- 
cure her  a  female  attendant.,  and  necessaries  for  the  voyage 
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home.  It  was  no  time  or  place  for  delicate  punctilio;  and  Julia 
quietly,  but  with  a  heart  nearly  broken,  prepared  to  submit  to 
ther  wishes  of  her  late  husband,  After  leaving  the  dwelling,  the 
manners  of  her  guide  sensibly  altered ;  he  became  compliment- 
ary and  assiduous  to  please,  but  in  a  way  rather  to  offend  than 
conciliate;  until  his  attentions  became  so  irksome  that  Julia 
actually  meditated  stopping  at  some  of  the  villages  through 
which  they  passed,  and  abandoning  the  attempt  of  visiting  Eng- 
land entirely.  But  the  desire  to  comply  with  Fitzgerald's  wish, 
that  she  would  console  his  mother  for  the  loss  of  an  only  child, 
and  the  dread  of  the  anger  of  her  relatives,  determined  her  to 
persevere  until  they  reached  Lisbon,  where  she  was  resolved  to 
separate  forever  from  the  disagreeable  and  unknown  guardian 
into  whose  keeping  she  had  been  thrown  by  chance. 

The  last  day  of  their  weary  ride,  while  passing  a  wood,  the 
officer  so  &r  foigot  his /own  character  and  Julia's  misfortunes, 
as  to  offer  personal  indignities.  Grown  desperate  from  her  situ- 
ation, Mrs.  Fitzgerald  sprang  from  the  vehicle,  and  by  her  cries 
attracted  the  notice  of  an  officer  who  was  riding  express  on 
the  same  road  with  themselves.  He  advanced  to  her  assistance 
at  speed,  but  as  he  arrived  near  them,  a  pistol  fired  from  the 
carriage  brought  his  horse  down,  and  the  treacherous  friend  was 
enabled  to  escape  undetected.  Julia  endeavored  to  explain  her 
situation  to  her  rescuer;  and  by  her  distress  and  appearance 
satisfied  him  at  once  of  its  truth.  Within  a  short  time,  a  strong 
escort  of  light  dragoons  came  up,  and  the  officer  dispatched 
some  for  a  conveyance,  and  others  in  pursuit  of  that  disgrace  to 
the  army,  the  villainous  guide :  the  former  was  soon  obtained, 
but  no  tidings  could  be  had  of  the  latter.  The  carriage  was 
found  at  a  short  distance,  without  the  horse  and  with  the  bag- 
gage of  Julia,  but  with  no  vestige  of  its  owner.  She  never 
knew  his  name,  and  either  accident  or  art  ha  I  so  completely 
enveloped  him  in  mystery,  that  all  efforts  to  unfold  it  then  were 
fruitless,  and  had  continued  so  ever  since. 

On  their  arrival  in  Li8?>on,  every  attention  was  shown  to  the 
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disconsolate  widow  the  most  refined  delicacy  could  dictate,  bxA 
every  comfort  and  respect  were  procured  for  her  which  the 
princely  fortune,  high  rank,  and  higher  character  of  the  Earl  of 
Pendennyss  could  command.  It  was  this  nobleman  who,  on 
his  way  from  head-quarters  with  dispatches  for  England,  had 
been  the  means  of  preserving  Julia  from  a  fate  worse  than  death. 
A  packet  was  in  waiting  for  the  earl,  and  they  proceeded  in  her 
for  home.  The  Donna  Lorenza  was  the  widow  of  a  subaltern 
Spanish  officer,  who  had  fallen  under  the  orders  and  near  Pen- 
dennyss, and  the  interest  he  took  in  her  brave  husband  had  in- 
duced him  to  offer  her,  in  the  destruction  of  her  little  fortune 
by  the  enemy,  his  protection :  for  near  two  years  he  had  main- 
tained her  at  Lisbon,  and  now,  judging  her  a  proper  person,  had 
persuaded  her  to  accompany  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  to  England. 

On  the  passage,  which  was  very  tedious,  the  earl  became 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history  and  character  of 
his  young  friend,  and  by  a  course  of  gentle  yet  powerful  ex- 
pedients had  drawn  her  mind  gradually  from  its  gloomy  con- 
templation of  futurity,  to  a  juster  sense  of  good  and  evil.  The 
peculiarity  of  her  religious  persuasion  afforded  an  introduction 
to  frequent  discussions  of  the  real  opinions  of  that  church  to 
which  Julia  had  hitherto  belonged,  although  ignorant  of  all  its 
essential  and  vital  truths.  These  conversations,  which  were  re- 
newed repeatedly  in  their  intercourse  while  under  the  protection 
of  his  sister  in  London,  laid  1:he  foundations  of  a  faith  which 
left  her  nothing  to  hope  for  but  the  happy  termination  of  her 
earthly  probation. 

The  mother  of  Fitzgerald  was  dead,  and  as  he  had  no  near 
relative  left,  Julia  found  herself  alone  in  the  world.  Her  hus- 
band had  taken  the  precaution  to  make  a  will  in  season ;  it  was 
properly  authenticated,  and  his  widow,  by  the  powerful  assist- 
ance  of  Pendennyss,  was  put  in  quiet  possession  of  a  little  in- 
dependency. It  was  while  waiting  the  decision  of  this  affair 
that  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  resided  for  a  short  time  near  Bath.  As 
soon  as  it  was  terminated,  the  earl  and  his  sister  had  seen  her 
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fiottlod  in  her  present  abode,  and  once  since  had  they  visited 
her ;  but  delicacy  had  kept  him  away  from  the  cottage,  although 
his  attempts  to  serve  her  had  been  constant,  though  not  always 
successful.  He  had,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  seen  her  father,  and 
interceded  with  him  on  her  behalf,  but  in  vain.  The  anger  of 
the  Spaniard  remained  unappeased,  and  for  a  season  he  did  not 
renew  his  efforts ;  but  ha^ang  heard  that  her  fiather  was  indis- 
posed, Julia  had  employed  the  carl  once  more  to  make  her  peace 
with  hiin,  without  prevailing.  The  letter  the  ladies  had  found 
her  weeping  over  was  from  Pendennyss,  informing  her  of  his 
want  of  success  on  that  occasion. 

The  substance  of  the  foregoing  narrative  was  related  by  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  repeated  it  to  Emily  in  their  ride 
home.  The  compassion  of  both  ladies  was  strongly  moved  in  be- 
half of  the  young  widow ;  yet  Mrs.  Wilson  did  not  fail  to  point 
out  to  her  niece  the  consequences  of  deception,  and  chiefly  the 
misery  which  had  followed  from  an  abandonment  of  some  of 
the  primary  duties  of  life— obedience  and  respect  to  her  par- 
ent. Emily,  though  keenly  alive  to  all  the  principles  inculca- 
ted by  her  aunt,  found  so  much  to  be  pitied  in  the  fate  of 
her  friend,  that  her  failings  lost  their  proper  appearance  in  her 
eyes,  and  for  a  while  she  could  think  of  nothing  but  Julia  and 
her  misfortunes.  Previously  to  their  leaving  the  cottage,  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald,  with  glowing  cheeks  and  some  hesitation,  informed 
Mrs.  Wilson  she  had  yet  another  important  communication  to 
make,  but  would  postpone  it  until  her  next  visit,  which  Mrs. 
Wilson  promised  should  be  on  the  succeeding  day. 
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Emily  threw  a  look  of  pleasure  on  Denbigh  as  he  handed 
her  from  the  carriage,  which  would  have  said,  if  looks  could 
talk,  '^  In  the  principles  you  have  displayed  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  I  have  a  pledge  of  your  worth."  As  he  led  her  into 
the  house,  he  laughingly  informed  her  that  he  had  that  morning 

received  a  letter  which  would  make  his  absence  from  L 

necessary  for  a  short  time,  and  that  he  must  remonstrate  against 
these  long  and  repeated  visits  to  a  cottage  where  all  attendants 
of  the  male  sex  were  excluded,  as  they  encroached  greatly  on 
his  pleasures  and  improrements,  bowing  as  he  spoke,  to  Mrs. 
Wilson.  To  this  Emily  replied,  gayly,  that  possibly,  if  he  con- 
ducted himself  to  their  satisfaction,  they  would  intercede  for 
his  admission.  Expressing  his  pleasure  at  this  promise,  as  Mrs. 
Wilson  thought,  rather  awkwardly,  Denbigh  changed  the  con- 
versation. At  dinner  he  repeated  to  the  family  what  he  had 
mentioned  to  Emily  of  his  departure,  and  also  his  expectation 
of  meeting  with  Lord  Chatterton  during  his  journey. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  Chatterton  lately,  John  f '  inquired  Sif 
Edward  Moseley. 

*''  Yes,  sir,  to-day :  he  had  left  Denbigh  Castle  a  fortnight  sinoe^ 
and  writes  he  is  to  meet  his  friend,  the  duke,  at  Bath." 

"Are  you  connected  with  his  grace,  Mr/  Denbigh f  asked 
Lady  Moseley. 

A  smile  of  indefinite  meaning  played  on  the  expressive  face 
of  Denbigh,  as  he  answered  slightly — 

"  On  the  side  of  my  father,  madam." 

"  He  has  a  sister,"  continued  Lady  Moseloy,  willing  to  know 
more  of  Chatterton^s  friends  and  Denbigh's  relatives. 
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**  He  has,''  was  the  brief  reply. 

^^Her  name  is  HarrieV'  observed  Mrs.  Wilson.  Denbigh 
bowed  his  assent  in  silence,  and  Emily  timidly  added^ — 

"Lady  Harriet  Denbigh f 

"  Lady  Harriet  Denbigh — ^will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  take 
wine  ?" 

The  manner  of  the  gentlemiftn  daring  this  dialogue  had  not 
f>een  in  the  least  unpleasant,  but  it  was  peculiar;  it  prohibited 
any  thing  farther  on  the  subject ;  and  Emily  was  obliged  to  be 
content  without  knowing  who  Marian  was,  or  whether  her  name 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Denbigh  fiunily  or  not  Emily  was  not 
in  the  least  jealous,  but  she  wished  to  know  all  to  whom  her 
lover  was  dear. 

"  Do  the  dowager  and  the  young  ladies  accompany  Chatter- 
ton  f '  asked  Sir  Edward,  as  he  turned  to  John,  who  was  eating 
his  fruit  in  silence. 

"  Yes  sir — I  hope — ^that  is,  I  believe  she  will,"  was  the  an- 
swer. 

"  She  1    Who  is  she,  my  son  P' 

"  Grace  Chatterton,"  siud  John,  starting  from  his  meditations. 
^  Did  you  not  ask  me  about  Grace,  Sir  Edward  f ' 

**  Not  particularly,  I  believe,"  sidd  the  baronet,  dryly. 

Denbigh  again  smiled :  it  was  a  smile  different  from  any  Mrs. 
Wilson  had  ever  seen  on  his  countenance,  and  gave  an  entirely 
novel  expression  to  his  face;  it  was  full  of  meaning,  it  was 
knowing — spoke  more  of  the  man  of  the  world  than  any  thing 
she  had  before  noticed  in  him,  and  left  on  her  mind  one  of  those 
vague  impressions  she  was  often  troubled  with,  that  there  was 
something  about  Denbigh  in  character  or  condition,  or  both,  that 
was  mysterious. 

The  spirit  of  Jane  was  too  great  to  leave  her  a  pining  or  pen 

sive  maiden ;  yet  her  feelings  had  sustained  a  shock  that  time 

alone  could  cure.    She  appeared  again  among  her  friends ;  but 

the  consciousness  of  her  expectations  with  respect  to  the  colonel 

being  known  to  them,  threw  around  her  a  hauteur  and  distance 
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very  foreign  to  her  natural  manner.     Emily  alone,  whose  every 
movement  sprang  from  the  spontaneous  feelings  of  her  heart, 
and  whose  words  and  actions  were  influenced  by  the  finest  and 
most  affectionate  delicacy,  such  as  she  was  not  conscious  of 
possessing  herself^  won  upon  the  better  feelings  of  her  sister  so 
far,  as  to  restore  between  them  the  usual  exchange  of  kindness 
and  sympathy.     But  Jane  admitted  no  confidence ;  she  found 
nothing  consoling,  nothing  solid,  to  justify  her  attachment  to 
Egorton ;  nothing,  indeed,  excepting  such  external  advantages 
as  she  was  now  ashamed  to  admit  had  ever  the  power  over  her 
they  in  reality  had  possessed.    The  marriage  of  the  fu^tives 
in  Scotland  had  been  announced ;   and  as  the  impression  that 
Egerton  was  to  be  connected  with  the  Moseleys  was  destroyed, 
of  course  their  eveiy-day  acquaintances,  feeling  the  restraints  re 
moved  that  such  an  opinion  had  once  imposed,  were  free  in 
their  comments  on  his  character.     Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Mose- 
ley  were  astonished  to  find  how  many  things  to  his  disadvan- 
tage were  generally  known ;  that  he  gambled,  intrigued,  and  was 
in  debt,  were  no  secrets,  apparently,  to  anybody  but  to  those 
who  were  most  interested  in  knowing  the  truth;  while  Mrs. 
Wilson  saw  in  these  facts  additional  reasons  for  examining  and 
judging  for  ourselves ;  the  world  uniformly  concealing  from  the 
party  and  his  friends  their  honest  opinions  of  his  character. 
Some  of  these  insinuations  reached  the  ears  of  Jane :  her  aunt 
having  rightly  judged,  that  the  surest  way  to  destroy  Egerton^s 
power  over  the  imagination  of  her  niece  was  to  strip  him  of  his 
fictitious  qualities,  suggested  this  expedient  to  Lady  Moseley; 
and  some  of  their  visitors  had  thought,  as  the  colonel  had  cer- 
tainly been  attentive  to  Miss  Moseley,  it  would  give  her  pleas- 
ure to  know  that  her  rival  had  not  made  the  most  eligibl^t 
match  in  the  kingdom.     The  project  of  Mrs.  Wilson  succeeded 
in  a  great  measure ;  but  although  Egerton  fell,  Jane  did  not 
find  she  rose  in  her  own  estimation;  and  her  friends  wisely 
concluded  that  time  was  the  only  remedy  that  could  restore  hei 
former  serenity. 
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In  the  morning,  Mrs.  Wilson,  unwilling  to  have  Emily  pres- 
ent at  a  conversation  she  intended  to  hold  with  Denbigh,  with 
a  view  to  satisfy  her  annoying  doubts  as  to  some  minor  points 
in  his  character,  after  excusing  herself  to  her  niece,  invited  that 
gentleman  to  a  morning  driv«.  He  accepted  her  invitation 
cheerfully ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson  saw,  it  was  only  as  they  drove 
from  the  door  without  Emily,  that  he  betrayed  the  fidntest  re- 
liftctanco  to  the  jaunt  When  they  had  got  a  short  distance 
from  the  lodge  she  acquainted  him  with  her  intention  of  pre- 
senting him  to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  whither  she  had  ordered  the 
coachman  to  proceed.  Denbigh  started  as  she  mentioned  the 
name,  and  after  a  few  moments'  silence,  desired  Mrs.  Wilson  to 
allow  him  to  stop  the  carriage ;  he  was  not  very  well — ^was  sorry 
to  be  so  rude — ^but  with  her  permission,  he  would  alight  and  re- 
turn to  the  house.  As  he  requested  in  an  earnest  manner  that 
she  would  proceed  without  him,  and  by  no  means  disappoint  her 
friend,  Mrs. Wilson  complied ;  yet,  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  his  sudden  illness,  she  turned  her  head  to  see  how  the  sick 
man  flEured,  a  short  time  after  he  had  left  her,  and  was  n6t  a 
little  surprised  to  see  him  talking  very  composedly  with  John, 
who  had  met  him  on  his  way  to  the  fields  with  his  gun.  Love- 
sick, thought  Mrs.  Wilson  with  a  smile ;  and  as  she  rode  on 
I  she  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  as  Denbigh  was  to  leave  them 

I  soon,  Emily  would  have  an  important  communication  to  make 

I  on  her  return. 

"  Well,"  thought  Mrs.  Wilson  with  a  sigh,  <<  if  it  is  to  happen, 
it  may  as  well  be  done  at  once." 

Mrs.  Fiti^rald  was  expecting  her,  and  appeared  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise  that  she  had  come  alone.  Alter  some  introduc- 
tory conversation,  the  ladies  withdrew  by  themselves,  and  Julia 
acquainted  Mrs.  Wilson  with  a  new  source  of  uneasiness.  The 
day  the  ladies  had  promised  to  visit  her,  but  had  been  pre- 
vented by  the  arrangements  for  the  ball,  the  Donna  Lorenza 
had  diiven  to  the  village  to  make  some  purchases,  attended  as 
usual  by  their  only  man-sen^ant,  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  sit- 
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tingin  tlie  little  parlor,  in  momentary  expectation  of  her  friends, 
by  herself.  The  sonnd  of  footsteps  drew  her  to  the  door,  which 
she  opened  for  the  admission  of  the  wretch  whose  treachery  to 
her  dying  husband's  requests  had  giren  her  so  much  uneasinesr. 
Horror — ^fear — ^surprise — ^altogether,  prevented  her  from  making 
any  alarm  at  the  moment,  and  she  sank  into  a  chair.  He  stood 
between  her  and  the  door,  as  he  endeavored  to  draw  her  into  a 
conversation ;  he  assured  her  she  had  nothing  to  fear ;  that  he 
loved  her,  and  her  alone;  that  he  was  about  to  be  married 
to  a  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Moseley,  but  would  give  her  up, 
fortune,  every  thing,  if  she  would  consent  to  become  his  wife — 
that  the  views  of  her  protector,  he  doubted  not,  were  dishonor- 
able— that  he  himself  was  willing  to  atone  for  his  former  excess 
of  passion,  by  a  life  devoted  to  her. 

How  much  longer  he  would  have  gone  on,  and  what  further 
he  would  have  offered,  is  unknown ;  for  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  having 
recovered  herself  a  little,  darted  to  the  bell  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room ;  he  tried  to  prevent  her  ringing  it,  but  was  too 
late ;  a  short  struggle  followed,  when  the  sound  of  the  footsteps 
of  the  maid  compelled  him  to  retreat  precipitately.  Mrs.  Fit^ 
gerald  added,  that  his  assertion  concerning  Miss  Moseley  had 
given  her  incredible  uneasiness,  and  prevented  her  making  the 
communication  yesterday;  but  she  understood  this  morning 
through  her  maid,  that  a  Colonel  Egerton,  who  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  engaged  to  one  of  Sir  Edward's  daughters,  had 
eloped  with  another  lady.  That  Egerton  was  her  persecutor, 
she  did  not  now  entertain  a  doubt;  but  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  Mrs.  Wilson  probably  to  make  the  discovery,  as  in 
the  struggle  between  them  for  the  bell,  a  pocket-book  had 
fallen  from  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  and  his  retreat  was  toe 
sudd6n  to  recover  it. 

As  she  put  the  book  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  she  do* 
siroi  she  would  take  means  to  return  it  to  its  owner;  its  con- 
tents might  be  of  value,  though  she  had  not  thought  it  corroct  to 
examine  it.    Mrs.  Wilson  took  the  book,  and  as  she  dropped  it 
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into  her  work-bag,  smiled  at  the  Spanish  p  inctilio  of  her  friend 
in  not  looking  into  her  prize  nnder  the  peculiar,  circumstances. 

A  few  questions  as  to  the  place  and  year  of  his  first  attempts, 
soon  convinced  her  it  was  Egerton  whose  unlicensed  passions 
had  given  so  much  trouble  to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald.  He  had  served 
but  one  campaign  in  Spain,  and  in  that  year,  and  that  division 
of  the  army ;  and  surely  his  principles  were  no  restraint  upon 
his  conduct.  Mrs.  Fit^rald  begged  the  advice  of  her  more 
experienced  friend  as  to  the  steps  she  ought  to  take ;  to  which 
the  former  asked  if  she  had  made  Lord  Pendennyss  acquainted- 
with  the  occurrence.  The  young  widow^s  cheek  glowed  as  she 
answered,  that,  at  the  same  time  she  felt  assured  the  base'  insin- 
uation of  Egerton  was  unfounded,  it  had  created  a  repugnance 
in  her  to,  troubling  the  earl  any  more  than  was  necessary  in  her 
afi^rs ;  and  as  she  kissed  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  she  added, 
— "  besides,  your  goodness,  my  dear  madam,  renders  any  other 
adviser  unnecessary  now."  Mrs.  Wilson  pressed  her  hand  af- 
fectionately, and  assured  her  of  her  good  wishes  and  unaltered 
esteem.  She  conmiended  her  delicacy,  and  plainly  told  the 
young  widow,  that  however  unexceptionable  the  character  of 
Pendennyss  might  be,  a  female  friend  was  the  only  one  a 
woman  in  her  situation  could  repose  confidence  in,  without 
justly  incurring  the  sarcasms  x>f  the  world. 

As  Egerton  was  now  married,  and  would  not  probably  ofier, 
for  the  present  at  least,  any  further  molestation  to  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald, it  was  concluded  to  be  unnecessary  to  take  any  imme- 
diate measures  of  precaution;  and  Mrs.  Wilson  thought  the 
purse  of  Mr.  Jarvis  might  be  made  the  means  of  keeping  him 
within  proper  bounds  in  future.  Th0  merchant  was  prompt, 
and  not  easily  intimidated ;  and  the  slightest  intimation  of  the 
truth  would,  she  knew,  be  sufficient  to  engage  him  on  their  side, 
heart  and  hand.   ' 

The  ladies  parted,  with  a  promise  of  meeting  soon  again,  and  an 
additional  interest  in  each  other  by  the  communications  of  that 
and  the  preceding  day. 
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Mrs.  Wilson  bad  ridden  half  the  distance  between  tbe  cottage 
and  tbe  lodge,  before  it  occurred  to  ber  tbey  bad  not  absolutely 
ascertained,  by  tbe  best  means  in  their  possession,  the  identity 
of  Colonel.  Egerton  with  Julia's  persecutor.  She  accordingly 
took  tbe  pocket-book  from  ber  bag,  and  opened  it  for  examina- 
lion :  a  couple  of  letters  fell  from  it  into  ber  lap,  and  conceiving 
Iheir  direction  would  establish  all  she  wished  to  know,  as  they 
bad  been  read,  she  turned  to  tbe  superscription  of  one  of  them, 
and  saw -^"George  Denbigh,  Esq."  in  the  well-known  hand* 
writing  of  Dr.  Ives.  Mrs.  Wilson  felt  herself  overcome  to  a 
degree  that  compelled  her  to  lower  a  glass  of  the  carriage  for 
air.  She  sat  gazing  on  tbe  letters  until  the  characters  swam 
before  her  eyes  in  undistinguished  confusion ;  and  with  diffi- 
culty she  rallied  her  thoughts  to  the  point  necessary  for  investi- 
gation. As  soon  as  she  found  herself  equal  to  the  task,  she  ex- 
amined the  letters  with  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  opened  them 
both  to  be  sure  there  was  no  mistake.  She  saw  the  dates,  the 
'<  dear  George"  at  the  commencements,  and  the  doctor's  name 
subscribed,  before  she  would  believe  they  were  real;  it  was  tiien 
the  truth  appeared  to  break  upon  her  in  a  flood  of  light  The 
averadon  of  Denbigh  to  speak  of  Spain,  or  of  his  services  in  that 
country — bis  avoiding  Sir  Herbert  Nicholson,  and  that  gentle- 
man's observations  respecting  him — Colonel  Egerton's  and  his 
own  manners — ^bis  absence  from  the  ball,  and  startling  looks  on 
the  following  morning,  and  a,t  different  times  before  and  since — 
bis  displeasure  at  the  name  of  Pendennyss  on  various  occasions 
— and  his  cheerful  acceptance  of  her  invitation  to  ride  until  he 
knew  ber  destination,  and  singular  manner  of  leaving  her* — ^were 
all  accounted  for  by  this  dreadful  discovery,  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
found  the  solution  of  her  doubts  rushing  on  her  mind  ^itb  a 
force  and  rapidity  that  sickened  her. 

The  misfortunes  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  the  unfortunate  issue  to 
the  passion  of  Jane,  were  trifles  in  the  estimation  of  Mrs.  WL- 
•on,  compared  to  the  discovery  of  Denbigh's  unworthiness.  She 
revolved  in  her  mind  his  conduct  on  various  occasions,  and 
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wondered  how  one  who  could  behave  so  wc  1  in  common,  could 
thus  yield  to  temptation  on  a  particular  occasion.  His  recent 
attempts,  his  hypocrisy,  however,  proved  that  his  villaiuy  was 
systematic,  and  she  was  not  weak  enough  to  hide  from  herself 
the  evidence  of  his  guilt,  or  of  its  enormity.  His  interposition 
between  Emily  and  death,  she  attributed  now  to  natural  courage, 
and  perhaps  m  some  measure  to  chance ;  but  his  profound  and 
onvirying  reverence  for  holy  things,  his  consbtent  charity,  his 
refusing  to  fight,  to  what  were  they  owing  ?  And  Mrs.  Wilson 
mourned  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  while  she  acknowl- 
edged to  herself,  there  might  be  men,  qualified  by  nature,  and 
even  disposed  by  reason  and  grace,  to  prove  ornaments  to  re- 
ligion and  the  world,  who  fell  beneath  the  maddening  influence 
of  their  besetting  sins.  The  superficial  and  interested  vices  of 
Egerton  vanished  before  these  awful  and  deeply  seated  offences 
of  Denbigh,  and  the  correct  widow  saw  at  a  glance,  that  he  was 
the  last  man  to  be  intrusted  with  the  happiness  of  her  niece ; 
but  how  to  break  this  heart-rending  discovery  to  Emily  was  a 
new  source  of  uneasiness  to  her,  and  the  carriage  stopped  at  the 
door  of  the  lodge,  ere  she  had  determined  on  the  first  step  re- 
<][uired  of  her  by  duty. 

Her  brother  handed  her  out,  and,  filled  with  the  dread  that 
Denbigh  had  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  her  absence  to 
press  his  suit  with  Emily,  she  eagerly  inquired  after  him.  She 
was  rejoiced  to  hear  he  had  returned  with  John  for  a  fowling^ 
piece,  and  together  they  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  game,  although 
she  saw  in  it  a  convincing  proof  that  a  desire  to  avoid  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald,  and  not  indisposition,  had  induced  him  to  leave  her. 
As  a  last  alternative,  she  resolved  to  have  the  pocket-book  re- 
turned to  him  in  her  presence,  in  order  to  see  if  he  acknowl- 
edged it  to  be  his  property ;  and,  accordingly,  she  instructed 
her  own  man  to  hand  it  to  him  while  at  dinner,  simply  saying 
ho  had  lost  it. 

The  open  and  unsuspecting  air  with  which  her  niece  met 
Denbigh  on  his  return,  gave  Mrs.  Wilson  an  additional  shock 
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and  she  could  hardly  command  herself  suiBciciitlj  to  extend  the 
common  courtesies  of  good  breeding  to  Mr.  Benfield's  guest 

While  sitting  at  the  dessert,  her  servant  handed  the  pocket- 
book  as  directed  bj  his  mistress,  to  its  owner,  saying,  ^  Youi 
pocket-book,  I  believe,  Mr.  Denbigh.^^  Denb^h  took  the  book, 
and  held  it  in  his  hand  for  a  moment  in  surprise,  and  then  fixed 
his  eye  keenly  on  the  man,  as  he  inquired  where  he  found  it,  and 
how  ho  knew  it  was  his.  These  were  interrogatoiies  Francis 
w<»  not  prepwed  to  wiswer,  and  In  hU  confusion  he  naturafly 
turned  his  eyes  on  his  mistress.  Denbigh  followed  their  direc- 
tion with  his  own,  and  in  encountering  the  looks  of  the  lady,  he 
asked  in  a  stammering  manner,  and  with  a  face  of  scarlet, 
"  Am  I  indebted  to  you,  madam,  for  my  property  ?" 
^'No,  sir;  it  was  given  me  by  one  who  found  it,  to  restore 
to  you,"  sud  Mrs.  Wilson,  gravely,  and  the  subject  was  drop- 
ped, both  appearing  willii^  to  say  no  more.  Yet  Denbigh  was 
abstracted  and  absent  during  the  remainder  of  the  repast,  and 
Emily  spoke  to  him  once  or  twice  without  obtaining  an  answer* 
Mrs.  Wilson  caught  his  eye  several  times  fixed  on  her  with  an 
inquiring  and  doubtful  expression,  that  convinced  her  he  was 
alaimed.  K  any  confirmation  of  his  guilt  had  been  wanting, 
the  consciousness  he  betrayed  during  this  scene  afforded  it; 
and  she  set  seriously  about  considering  the  shortest  and  best 
method  of  interrupting  his  intercourse  with  Emily,  before  be 
bad  drawn  from  her  an  acknowledgment  of  her  love. 
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On  withdrawing  to  her  dressipg-rooi^'af^  ^ner,  Mr8»  W3- 
son  commenced  the  disagreeable  duty  of  remOTiqg  thev^ilfrom 
the  eyes  of  her  nieee^  by  recounting  to  ber  the  su^tancfe  of  Mrs. 
fltzj^erald's  last  communication.  To  the  Jnnocende  of  Em^y 
such  persecution  could  excite  no  other  sensations  than  su^^rise 
and  horror;  and  as  her  aunt  onii^ted  tiiO;  pa^eoneembg  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Moseley,  she  naturally  expressed  her 
wonder  as  to  who  the  ii^retch  could  be, 

^Possibly,  aunty''  she  said,  with  an  involuntary  shudder, 
'*  some  of  the  many  gentlemen  we  have  lately  seen,  atid  one 
who  has  had  art  enough  to  conceal  his  real  character  from  the 
world.** 

'^Concealment,  my  love,"  replied  Mrs. /Wilson,  >*^oUld  be 
hardly  necessary.  Such  is  the  fashionable  laxity  of  morals,  that 
I  doubt  not  many  of  his  associates  would  laugh  at  his  tfiiscon- 
diict,  and  that  he  would  still  continue  to  pass  with  the  world,  as 
an  honorable  man."  .     '     .     .' 

^'  And  ready,"  cried  her  niecef '^  to  saciifice  human  life,  in  Um 
defence  of  any  ridiculous  punctilio."^     '  .    .  :■■  •      ' 

'^Or,"  added  Mrs.  Wilson j  thriving  to  draw  nearer  to  her  sub- 
ject, '*  with  a  closer  veil  of  hypocrisy,  wear  even,  aa  affectation 
of  principle  and  moral  feeling  tlmt  ^ould  seeni  to  forbid  such  a 
departure  from  duty  in  favor  of  custom.*' 

'^Oh !  no,  dear  aunt,"  exclaimed  Emily,: with  gldwing  cheeks 
and  eyes  dancing  with  pleasure, ''  he  would  hardly  dare  to  be  so 
very  base.     It  would  be  profanity." 

Mrs.  Wilson  sighed  heavily  as. she  witnessed  th^t  coc^ding 
esteem  which  would  not  permit  her  nieoe  even  to  suspeet  thai 
12 
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an  act  which  in  Denbigh  had  been  so  warmly  applauded,  could, 
even  in  another,  proceed  from  unworthy  motives;  and  she 
found  it  would  be  necessary  to  speak  in  the  plainest  terms,  to 
awaken  her  suspicions.  Willing,  however,  to  come  gradually  to 
the  distressing  truth,  she  replied — 

"  And  yet,  my  dear,  men  who  pride  themselves  greatly  oc 
their  morals,  nay,  even  some  who  wear  the  mask  of  religion, 
and  perhaps  deceive  themselves,  admit  and  practise  this  very 
appeal  to  arms.  Such  inconsistencies  arc  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. And  why  then  might  there  not,  with  equal  probability, 
be  ollien  who  would  revolt  at  murder,  and  yet  not  hesitate  be- 
ing guilty  of  lesser  enormities  ?  This  is,  in  some  measure,  the 
case  of  every  man ;  and  it  is  only  to  consider  killing  in  unlaw- 
ful encounters  as  murder,  to  make  it  one  in  point/' 

"  Hypocrisy  is  so  mean  a  vice,  I  should  not  think  a  brave 
man  could  stoop  to  it,*'  said  Emily,  ^*  and  Julia  admits  he  was 
brave." 

"  Aiid  would  not  a  brave  man  revolt  at  the  cowardice  of  in- 
sulting an  unprotected  woman  ?  And  your  hero  did  that  too," 
replied  Mrs.  Wilson,  bitterly,  losing  her  self-command  in  indig- 
nation. 

"  Oh !  do  not  call  him  my  hero,  I  beg  of  you,  dear  aunt," 
said  Emily,  starting,  excited  by  so  extraordinary  an  allusion,  but 
instantly  losing  the  unpleasant  sensation  in  the  delightful  con- 
sciousness of  the  superiority  of  the  man  on  whom  she  had  be« 
stowed  her  own  admiration. 

''  In  fact,  my  child,"  continued  her  aunt,  **  our  natures  are 
guilty  of  the  grossest  inconsistencies.  The  vilest  wretch  has 
generally  some  property  on  which  he  values  himself,  and  the 
most  perfect  are  too  often  frail  on  some  tender  point.  Long  and 
tried  friendships  are  those  only  which  can  be  trusted,  an^d  these 
oftentimes  ^." 

Emily  looked  at  her  aunt  in  surprise  at  hearing  her  utter 
tuch  tmnsual  sentiments ;  for  Mrs.  Wilson,  at  the  same  time 
she  had,  by  divine  assistance,  deeply  impressed  her  nioce  with 
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the  fbdlty  of  her  nature,  had  yrlthheld  the  disgusting  represen- 
tation of  human  vices  from  her  view,  as  unnecessary  to  her  situ- 
ation and  dangerous  to  lier  humility. 

After  a  short  pause,  Mrs.  Wilson  continued,  "  Maniage  is  a 
fearful  step  in  a  woman,  and  one  she  is  compelled,  in  some 
measure,  to  adventure  her  happiness  on,  without  fitting  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  of  the  merit  of  the  man  she  confides  in. 
Jane  is  an  instance  in  point,  but  I  devoutly  hope  you  are  not  to 
be  another." 

While  speaking,  Mrs.  Wilson  had  taken  the  hand  of  Emily, 
and  by  her  looks  and  solemn  manner  she  had  succeeded  in 
alarmmg  her  niece,  although  Denbigh  was  yet  furthest  from  the 
thoughts  of  Emily.  The  aunt  reached  her  a  glass  of  water,  and 
willing  to  get  rid  of  the  hateful  subject,  she  continued,  hur- 
riedly, "  Did  you  not  notice  the  pocket-book  Francis  gave  to 
Mr.  Denbigh  ?"  Emily  fixed  her  inquiring  eyes  on  her  aunt,  as 
the  other  added,  "It  was  the  one  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  gave  me 
to-day."  Something  like  an  indefinite  glimpse  of  the  &cts 
crossed  the  mind  of  Emily ;  and  as  it  most  obviously  involved 
a  separation  from  Denbigh,  she  sank  lifeless  into  the  extended 
arms  of  her  aunt.  This  had  been  anticipated  by  Mrs.  Wilson, 
and  a  timely  application  of  restoratives  soon  brought  her  back 
to  a  consciousness  of  misery.  Mrs.  Wilson,  unwilling  any  one 
but  herself  should  witness  this  first  burst  of  grief,  succeeded  in 
getting  her  niece  to  her  own  room  and  in  bed.  Emily  made  no 
lamentations — shed  no  tears — asked  no  questions — her  eye  was 
fixed,  and  every  faculty  appeared  oppressed  with  the  load  on 
her  heart.  Mrs.  Wilson  knew  her  situation  too  well  to  intrude 
with  unseasonable  consolation  or  useless  reflections,  but  sat  pa- 
tiently by  her  nde,  waiting  anxiously  foi*  the  moment  she  could 
be  of  service.  At  length  the  uplifted  eyes  and  clasped  hands 
of  Emily  assured  her  she  had  not  forgotten  herself  or  her  duty, 
and  she  was  rewarded  for  her  labor  and  forbearance  by  a  flood 
of  tears.  Emily  was  now  able  to  listen  to  a  more  full  state* 
ment  of  the  reasons  her  aunt  had  for  believing  in  the  guilt  of 
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Denbigh,  and  she  felt  as  if  hor  heart  was  frozen  up  forever,  as 
the  proofs  followed  eaeh  other  until  ihej  iimounted  to  demon* 
stratIon«  As  there  was  some  indication  t>f  fever  from  her  a^- 
tated  state  of  mind,  her  aunt  required  she  should  remam  in  her 
room  until  morning;  and  Emily^  feeling  every  waymieqiial  to 
a  meeting  with  Denbigh,  gladly  assented.  Aftor  rin^ng  for 
her  maid  to  sit  in  the  adjoining  room,  Mrs.  Wilson  went  below, 
and  announced  to  the  family  the  indisposition  of  her  charge 
and  her  desire  to  obtain  a  little  sleep.  Denbigh  lookedanxions 
to  inquire  after  the  health  of  Emily^  but  there  was  a  restraint 
on  all  his  actions  since  the  return  of  his  book,  that  persuaded 
Mrs.  Wilson  he  apprehended  that  a  detection  of  his  conduct 
had  taiken  place.  Ho  did  venture  to  ask  when  they  were  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss  Moseley  agidn,  hoping  it  would 
be  that  evening,  as  he  had  fixed  the  momii^  for  his  departure ; 
and  when  he  learned  that  Emily  had  retired  for.  the  mght,  his 
anxiety  was  sensibly  increased,  and  he  instantly  withdrew^ <  Mrs. 
Wilson  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  and  abont  \o  Join  her 
niece,  as  Denbigh  entered  it  with  a  letter  in  liis  hand:  he  ap- 
proached lier  with  a  diffident  and  constrained  mannerj  and  com- 
menced the  following  dialogue : 

'*  My  anxiety  and  situation  will  plead  my  apology  for  troub- 
ling Miss  Moseley  at  this  time — may  I  ask  you,  madam,  to  de- 
liver this  letter — ^I  hardly  dare  ask  you  for  your  good  offices.** 

Mrs.  Wilson  took  thci  letter  and  coldly  replied, 

'^  Certainly,  sir;  and  I  sincerely  wish  I  could  be  of  any  real 
service  to  you." 

'^  I  perceive,  madam,'*  s(dd  Denbigh,  like  one  that  was  choking, 
"  I  have  forfeited  your  good  opinion — that  pocket4>ook — ^" 
<    '^  Has  made  a  dreadful  discovery,"  said  Mrs*  Wilson,  shud- 
derii^. 

*'  Will  not  one  offence  be  pardoned,  dear  madam  f  cried 
Denbigh,  with  warmth ;  *'  if  you  knew  my  circumstances — ^the 
cruel  reasons — ^why — why' did  I  neglect  the  patemd  advioe  of 
Dr.  Ivesr 
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**  It  is  not  yet  too  late,  sir,**  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  more  mildly, 
"  for  your  own  good;  as  for  us,  your  deception — ^ 

"  Is  unpardonable — I  see  it — ^I  feel  it,"  cried  he,  in  the  accent 
of  despair  ;•  "  yet  Emily— Emily  may  relent — ^you  will  at  least 
give  her  toy  letter — ^any  thing  is  better  than  this  suspense."  . 

^'  You  shall  have  an  answer  from  Emily  this  evening,  and  one 
entirely  unbiassed  by  me,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson.  As  .she  closed  tho 
door,  she  observed  Denbigh  gazing  on  her  retiring  Hgure  with 
a  countenance  of  despidr,  that  caused  a  feeling  of  pity  to  min- 
gle with  her  detestation  of  his  vices.  ' 

On  opening  the  door  of  Emily's  room,  Mrs.  Wilson  found 
her  niece  in  tears,  and  her  annety  for  her  health  was  alleviated. 
She  knew  or  hoped,  that  if  she  could  once  call  in  the  assistance 
of  her  judgment  and  piety  to  lessen  her  sorrows,  Emily,  how- 
ever she  might  mourn,  would  become  resigned  to  her  situation ; 
and  the  first  step  to  attain  this  was  the  exercise  of  those  facul 
ties  which  had  been,  as  it  were,  momentarily  annihilated.  Mrs. 
Wilson  Idsscd  her  niece  with  tenderness,  as  she  placed  the 
letter  in  her  hand,  and  told  her  she  would  call  for  her  enswer 
within  an  hour.  Employment,  and  the  necessity  of  acting, 
would,  she  thought,  be  the  surest  means  of  reviving  her  ener- 
gies; nor  was  she  disappointed.  When  the  aunt  returned  for 
the  expected  answer,  she  was  informed  by  the  Qisud  in  the  ante- 
chamber^ that  Miss  Moscley  was-  up,  and  had  been  writing.  On 
entering,  Mrs.  Wilson  stood  a  moment  in  admiration  of  the 
picture  before  her.  Emily  was  on  her  knees,  and,  by  her  side, 
on  the  carpet,  lay  the  letter  and  its  answer :  her  &ce  was  hid 
by  her  hair,  and  her  hands  were  closed  in  the'  fervent  grasp  of 
petition.  In  a  minute  she  rose,  and  approaching  her  aunt  with 
an  air  of  profound  resignation,  but  great  steadiness,  she  handed 
her  the  letters,  her  own  unsealed : 

"Read  them,  madam,  and  if  you  approve  of  mine,  I  will 
thank  you  to  deliver  it." 

Her  aunt  folded  her  in  her  arms,  until  Emily,  finding  herself 
yielding  under  the  effects  of  sympathy,  begged  to  be  left  alona 
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On  withdrawing  to  her  own  room,  Mrs.  Wilson  read  the  con* 
tonts  of  the  two  letters. 

"  I  rely  greatly  on  the  goodness  of  Miss  Moseley  to  pardon 
the  liberty  I  am  taking,  at  a  moment  she  is  so  nnfit  for  such  a 
subject;  but  my  departure — my  feelings — ^must  plead  my  apol- 
ogy. From  the  moment  of  my  first  acquaintance  with  you^  1 
have  been  a  cheerful  subject  to  your  loveliness  and  innocence. 
I  feel — I  know — I  am  not  deserving  of  such  a  blessing ;  but 
since  knowing  you,  as  I  do,  it  is  impossible  not  to  strive  to  win 
you.  You  have  often  thanked  me  as  the  preserver  of  your  life, 
but  you  little  knew  the  deep  interest  I  had  in  its  safety.  With- 
out it,  my  own  would  be  valueless.  By  accepting  my  offered 
hand,  you  will  place  me  among  the  happiest,  or,  by  rejecting  it, 
the  most  wretched  of  men." 

To  this  note  which  was  unsigned,  and  evidently  written  un- 
der great  agitation  of  mind,  Emily  had  penned  the  following 
reply: 

"  Sir — It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  find  myself  reduced  to 
the  possibility  of  giving  uneasiness  to  one  to  whom  I  am  under 
such  heavy  obligations.  It  will  never  be  in  my  power  to  accept 
the  honor  you  have  offered  me ;  and  I  beg  you  to  receive  my 
thanks  for  the  compliment  conveyed  in  your  request,  as  well 
as  my  good  wishes  for  your  happiness  in  future,  and  fervent 
prayers  that  you  may  be  ever  found  worthy  of  it.  Your  hum- 
ble servant, 

"Emily  Moseley." 

Perfectly  satisfied  with  this  answer,  Mrs.  Wilson  went  below 
in  order  to  deliver  it  at  once.  She  thought  it  probable,  as 
Denbigh  had  already  sent  his  baggage  to  a  tavern,  preparatory 
to  his  intended  journey,  they  would  not  meet  again ;  and  as 
she  felt  a  strong  wish,  both  on  account  of  Dr.  Ives,  and  out  of 
respect  to  fhe  services  of  the  young  man  himself  to  conceal 
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his  conduct  from  the  world  entirely,  she  was  in  hopes  that  his 
absence  might  make  any  disclosure  unnecessary.  He  took  the 
letter  from  her  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  casting  one  of  his 
very  expressive  looks  at  her,  as  if  to  read  her  thoughts,  he  with* 
drow. 

Emily  had  fallen  asleep  free  from  fever,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  had 
descended  to  the  supper-room,  when  Mr.  Benficld  was  first  struck 
with  the  absence  of  his  favorite.  An  inquiry  after  Denbigh  wa^ 
mstituted,  and,  while  they  were  waiting  his  appearance,  a  servant 
handed  the  old  man  a  note. 

"  From  whom  ?"  cried  Mr.  Benfield,  in  surprise. 

"  Mr.  Denbigh,  sir,"  said  the  servant 

"  Mr.  Denbigh  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Benfield :  J*  no  accident,  I 
hope — ^I  remember  when  Lord  Gosford — ^here,  Peter,  your  eyes 
are  young ;  read  it  for  me,  read  it  aloud." 

As  all  but  Mrs.  Wilson  were  anxiously  waiting  to  know  the 
meaning  of  this  message,  and  Peter  had  many  preparations  to 
go  through  before  his  youthful  eyes  could  make  out  the  con- 
tents, John  hastily  caught  the  letter  out  of  his  hand,  saying 
he  would  save  him  the  trouble,  and,  in  obedience  to  bis  uncle's 
wishes,  he  read  aloud : 


"  Mr.  Denbigh,  being  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  L 

immediately,  and,  unable  to  endure  the  pain  of  taking. leave, 
avails  himself  of  this  means  of  tendering  his  warmest  thanks 
to  Mr.  Benfield,  for  his  hospitality,  and  to  his  amiable  guests  for 
their  many  kindnesses.  As  he  contemplates  leaving  England, 
he  desires  to  wish  them  all  a  long  and  an  affectionate  farewell." 

"  Farewell !"  cried  Mr.  Benfield ;  "  farewell — does  he  say  fere- 
well,  John?  Here  Peter,  run — no,  you  ai-e  too  old — John,  run — 
bring  my  hat ;  I'll  go  myself  to  the  village — some  love-quarrel 
— Emmy  sick — and  Denbigh  going  away — yes — ^yes,  I  did  so 
myself — Lady  Juliana,  poor  dear  soul,  she  was  a  long  time  bo- 
fore  she  could  forget  it — ^but  Peter" — ^Peter  had  disappeared 
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the  instant  the  letter  was-fini^ed,  and  he  was  qnickly  followed 
by  John.  8ir  Edward  and  Lady  Moseley  were  lost  in  amaze- 
ment at  this  sudden  and  unexpected  movement  of  Denbigh, 
and  the  breast  of  each  of  the  affectionate  parenti  was  filled 
with  a  vagne  apprehension  that  the  peace  of  mind  of  another 
child  was  at  stake.  Jane  felt  a  renewal  of  her  woes^  ifii  the  an- 
licipation  of  something  similar  for  her  sister — 'for  the  fancy  of 
Jane  was  yet  active,  and  she  didi  not  cease  to  consider  the  de- 
fection of  i^rton  a  Mnd  of  nnmerited  misfortune  and  fatality, 
instead  of  a  probable  consequence  of  want  of  principle.  Like 
Mr.  Benfield,  she  was  in  danger  of  ndsiuj^  an  ideal  idol,  and  of 
spending  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  devotion  to  qn^ities, 
rarely  if  ever  found  identified  with  a  person  that  never  had  ex- 
isted. The  old  gentleman  was  entirely  engrossed  by  a  difiercnt 
object ;  and,  having  in  his  own  opinion  decided  there  must 
have  been  one  of  those  misunderstandings  which  sometimes 
had  occurred  to  himself  and  Lady  Juliana,  he  quietly  composed 
himself  to  eat  his  salad  at  the  supper-table:  on  turning  his 
head,  however,  in  quest  of  his  first  glass  of.  wine,  he  observed 
teeter  standing  quietly  by  ^e  sideboard  with  the  favorite  gog- 
gles over  his  eyes.  Now  Peter  was  troubled  with  two  kinds  of 
debility  about  his  organs  of  vision ;  one  was  9ge  and  natural 
wealaieas,  while  the  other  proceeded  more  directly  from  the 
heart.  His  master  knew  of  these  facts,  and  he  took  the  alarm. 
Agun  the  wine-glass  dropped  from  his  nerveless  hand,  as  he 
said  in  a  trenatbling' tone, 

"  Peter,  I  thought  you  went-r^'* 

^  Yes,  master,"  said  Peter,  laconically. 

"  You  saw  him^  Peter — will  he  return  T 

Peter  was  busily  occupied  -at  his  glasses,  although  no  onie  was 
dry. 

^  Peter,"  repeated  Mr.  Benfield,  rising  from  his  seat,  ^  is  lie 
coming  in  time  for  supper  f '      . 

Peter  was  obliged  to  reply^  and  deliberately  uncasing  his  eyes 
and  blowing' his  nose,  he  was  on  the  point  of  opening  his  rooaih 
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as  Jolin  camd  into  the  rO(^,  and  direw  Himself  into  u  chair  wiih 
an  air  of  great  vexation.  Peter  pointed  to  the  young  gentle- 
man in  silence,  and  retured. 

*^^ohn,"  cried  Sir  Edward,  «  where  is  Donlb^  f ' 
'  ■  "Gone,  sir*'^^      '■  ■■•  •■  ..-■...'  •.'.••.•■• 

^Goner  > 

**YeB,'  my  dear  &ther,"  said  John,  *?  gone  withoi^t  saying 
good-bye  to  one  of  us — ^widiOttt  telling  ns  whither,  or  when  to 
return.  It  was  cruel  in  him — ^unkind — ^I'll  never  forgive  him** 
— and  John,  whose  feelings  were  strong,  and  unusually  excited, 
hid  his  £Ace  between  his  hands  on  the  table.  As  he  raised  his 
head  to  reply  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Benfield — of  "  how  he  knew 
he  had  gone,  for  the  coach  did  not  go  until  daylight  f  Mrs. 
Wilson  saw  evident  marks  of  tears.  Such  proo&  of  emotion  in 
one  like  John  Moseley  gave  her  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
if  she  had  been  deceived,  it  was  by  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances and  a  depth  of  hypocrisy  almost  exceeding  belief:  self- 
reproach  added  less  than  common,  therefore,  to  the  uneasiness 
of  the  moment. 

**  I  saw  the  innkeeper,  uncle,"  said  John,  "  who  told  me  that 
Denbigh  left  there  at  eight  o'clock  in  a  post-chaise  and  four ; 
but  I  will  go  to  London  in  the  morning  myself."  This  was  no 
sooner  said  than  it  was  corroborated  by  acts,  for  the  young 
man  immediately  commenced  his  preparations  for  the  journey. 
The  family  separated  that  evening  with  melancholy  hearts ;  and 
the  host  and  his  privy  counsellor  were  closeted  for  half  an  hour 
ere  they  retired  to  their  night's  repose.  John  took  his  leave  of 
them,  and  left  the  lodge  for  the  inn,  with  Ids  man,  in  order  to 
be  ready  for  the  mail.  Mrs.  Wilson  looked  in  upon  Emily  be- 
fore she  withdrew  herself  and  found  her  awake,  but  perfectly 
calm  and  composed :  she  said  but  little,  appearing  desirous  of 
avoiding  all  allusions  to  Denbigh ;  and  after  her  aunt  had  simply 
acquainted  her  with  his  departure,  and  her  resolution  to  conceal 
the  cause,  the  subject  was  dropped.  Mrs.  Wilson,  on  entering 
her  own  room,  thought  deeply  on  the  discoveries  of  the  day  .* 
907 
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thej  had  interfered  with  her  fiivorite  system  of  morals,  baffled 
her  ablest  calculations  npon  causes  and  effects,  but  in  no  d^ree 
had  impaired  her  faith  or  reliance  on  Providence.  She  knew 
one  exception  did  not  destroy  a  role :  she  was  certain  without 
principles  there  was  no  security  for  good  conduct,  and  the  case 
of  Denbigh  proved  it  To  discover  these  principles,  might  be 
difficult  I  but  was  a  task  imperiously  required  at  her  hands,  as 
she  believed,  ere  she  yielded  the  present  and  future  happiness 
of  her  pupil  to  the  power  of  any  man. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX, 

Thb  day  Iiad  net  yet  dawned,  when  John  McNseley  was  suiu- 
noned  to  take  his  seat  in  the  mt^l  for  London.  Three  of  the 
places  were  already  occapied,  and  John  was  compelled  to  get  a 
seat  for  his  man  on  the  outside.  An  intercourse  with  strangers 
is  particukrly  irksome  to  an  Englishman,  and  none  appeiured 
disposed,  for  a  long  time,  to  break  the  silence.     The  coach  had 

left  the  little  Tillage  of  L far  behind  it,  before  any  of  the 

rational  beings  it  contained  thought  it  prudent  or  becoming  to^ 
bend  in  the  least  to  the  charities  of  Our  nature,  in  a  commu- 
nication with  a  fellow-creaturo  of  whose  name  or  condition  he 
happened  to  be  ignorant  This  reserve  is  unquestionaUy  char- 
acteristic of  the  nation ;  to  what  is  it  owing — ^modesty  ?  Did 
not  national  and  deep  personal  vanity  appear  at  once  to  refute 
the  assertion,  we  might  enter  into  an  inyestigation  of  it.  The 
good  opinion  of  himself  in  an  Englishman  is  more  deeply  seated, 
though  less  buoyant,  than  that  of  his  neighbors ;  in  them  it  is 
more  of  manner,  in  us  more  of  feeling ;  and  the  wound  inflicted 
on  the  self-love  of  the  two  is  very  different  The  Frenchman 
wonders  at  its  rudeness,  but  soon  foi^ets  the  charge ;  while  an 
Englishman  broods  over  it  in  silence  and  mortification.  It  is 
said  this  distinction  in  character  is  owing  to  the  different  esti- 
mation of  principles  and  morals  in  the  two  nations.  The  so- 
lidity and  purity  of  our  ethics  and  religious  creeds  may  have 
given  a  superior  tone  to  our  moral  feeling ;  but  has  that  man  a 
tenable  ground  to  value  himself  on  either,  whoso  reject  to 
sacred  things  grows  out  of  a  respect  to  himself:  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  humility  the  very  foundation  of  the  real  Christian  ? 
For  our  part,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  this  national  reserve 
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lessened,  if  not  done  entirely  away ;  we  believe  it  is  founded  is 
pride  and  nncbaiitableness,  and  could  wisb  to  see  men  thrown 
accidentally  together  on  the  roads  of  the  country,  mindful  that 
they  are  also  travelling  in  company  the  highway  of  life,  and  that 
the  goal  of  their  destination  is  equally  attainable  by  all. 

John  Moseley  was  occupied  with  thoughts  very  different  from 
those  of  any  of  his  fellow-travellers,  as  they  proceeded  rapidly 
on  th^r  rente ;  and  it  was  only  when  roused  from  his  medita- 
tions by  accidentally  ooAingin  cotitadt  #ith  the  Uhof  asWOtd, 
that  he  looked  up,  and  in  the  glimmerings  of  th(3  lii^tning's 
light  recognized  the  person  of  Lord  Hmirf  Stapletbii  t^  their 
eyes  met,  and-— ^*  My  Lord,*'-— *^  Mr.  Moeeley^^'-Uw^re  repefited 
in  mutual  surprise.  John  was  emmbntly^  a  iiocif^  ^^gj  asd^e 
was  happy  to  find  recourse  agmnst  his  glocxdiy  thonghts  in  the 
conversation  of  the  dasKing  yonhg  sialor.  I^efr^to  <&fithio 
other  had  entered  the  bay  the  night  before,  aad  hei  was  going 
to  town  to  the  wedding  of  his  sister;  the  coach -of  his  brother 
the  marquis  was  to^  meet  him«  about -twenty  miles  6om  tpwn, 
and  the  ship  was  ordered  round  to  Yarmonth,  where  he  was  to 
rejoin  her.  »   . 

"  But  how  are  your  lovely  sisters,  Moseley  f  cried  the  young 
sailor,  in  a  frank  and  careless  manner.  ^*I  should  have  been 
hi^  in  love  with  one  of  them  if  I  had  time — ^iind  money;  both 
are  necessary  to  mamage  now-a-days,  you  know."         ' 

"  Ab  to  time,"  said  John,  with  a  laugh,  '^  I  believe  that  may 
be  dispensed  with,  though  money  is  certainly  a  different  thing." 
•  •^Oh,  time  too,"  replied  his  lordi^ip.  "1  have  never  time 
enough  to  do  any  thing  as  it  ought  to  bo. done — always  hurried 
-^I  wish  you  could  recommend  to  mie  a  lady  who  would  take 
the  trouble  off  my  hands." 

*^It  might  be  done,"  said  John  with  a  smile,  and.  the  image 

of  Kate  Chatterton  crossed  his  brain,  but  it  was  soon  s^ucceeded 

by  that  of  her  more  lovely  sister.     *'  But  how  do  you,  manage 

on  board  your  ship — ^hurried  there,  too  r' 

' "  Oh  I  never  there,"  replied  the  ci^tain,  gravely;  "that's  duty, 
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yoa  know,  and  every  thing  inust  be  regular,  of  course ;  on  shoto 

it  i»  a  difl^pcnt  thing^tliwe  J  am  only  a  passei^er.     L has 

a  channing  society,  ^Mr.  Moseley— a  week  or  ten  days  ago  I  was 
shooting,  and  eattio  to  a  l)Oatitifal  cotti^  abont  five  miles  from 
:be  village,  that  was \tbe.  abode  of  a  much  'more,  beaatiful  wom- 
an, a  Spaniard,  a  Mrs.  Fitzgerald — I  am  positively  in  iove  with 
her :  so  soft,  so  polished,  Ap  inodest-^" 

^  <<  H6w  came  you  aci(;[<aainted  with  her?^^  inquired  Mosdoy^  in- 
tcrmptinghim  in  alitile  surprise. 

'*  Chance,  my  dear  fellow,'  chance.  I  was  thirsty  and  ap- 
proached for  a  drink  of  water;  she  was  sitting  in  the  veranda, 
and  being  hniried  for  time,  yoa  know,  it  saved  the  trouble  of 
introduction.  I  fimey  she  is  troubled. with  the  same  complaint, 
for  she  managed  to  get  rid  of  me  in  no  time,  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  politeness.  I  found  out  her  name,  however,  atth^  next 
house." 

During  this  rattling  talk,  John  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  the^ace 
of  one  of  the  passengers  .who  sat .  cpposite  to  him.  ITbe  stfan- 
ger  appeared  to  be  about  fifty  years  of  age,  strongly  pock- 
marked, with  a  stiff  militaTy  air,  and  had  the  dr^  and  exterior 
of  a  gentleman.  His  fitee^was  much  sunburnt,  though  ji^t^rally 
T.ery  fair ;  and  his  dark  keen  eye  was  intently  fixed  en  Ijhe  sailor 
as  he  coQtinued  his  remarks.  '    : 

**Bo  you  know  such  a  lady,  Moseley  f'  i      ^  ^ 

"Yes,"  said  John,  "though  very  slightly;  she  is  visited  1>y 
me  of  my  sisters,  and—*" 

•♦  Yourself,*' cried;  Lord  Henry,  with  a  lau^h. 

"Myself^  once/ or  twice, iny  lord,  certainly,"  answered^ John, 
grevdy ;  -  ^  but  a  lady  visited  by  Emily  Moscldy  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
son U  a  pit)iper  oompanion  for  any  one.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  is  very 
retired  in  her  manner  of  livings  and  chance  made  us  ac<|uainted ; 
but  not  being,  like  your  lordship,  in  want  of  time,  we'  have 
endeavored  to  cultivate  her  society^  as  we  have  found  it  very 
agreeable.'"  •■  '   • 

The  countenance  of  the  stranger  underwent  several  chang^f 
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dariug  this  speech  of  John's,  and  at  its  close  his  eyes  rested  on 
him  with  a  softer  expression  than  generally  marked  its  rigid  and 
compressed  muscles.  Willing  to  change  a  discourse  that  was 
growing  too  particular  for  a  mail  coach,  John  addressed  himself 
to  the  opposite  passengers,  while  his  eye  yet  dwelt  on  the  face 
of  the  military  strang^er. 

<<  We  are  likely  to  have  a  fine  day,  gentlemen.^'  The  soldier 
be  wed  stiffly  as  he  smiled  his  assent,  and  the  other  passenger 
humbly  answered,  **  Very,  Mr.  John,"  in  the  well-known  tones 
of  honest  Peter  Johnson.  Moseley  started,  as  he  turned  his 
face  for  the  first  time  on  the  lank  figure  which  was  modestly 
compressed  into  tie  smallest  possible  ecnnpass  in  the  comer  of 
the  coach,  in  a  way  not  to  come  in  contact  with  any  of  its 
neighbors. 

''Johnson,"  exclaimed  John,  in  astonishment,  ''you  here! 
Where  are  you  going — ^to  London  ?" 

"  To  London,  Mr.  John,"  replied  Pet<5r,  with  a  look  of  much 
importance ;  and  then,  by  way  of  silencing  further  interrc^ato- 
ries,  he  added,  "  On  my  master^s  business,  sir." 

Both  Mosdey  and  Lord  Hcniy  examined  him  dosely ;  the 
former  wondering  what  could  take  the  steward,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  into  the  vortex  of  the  cap- 
ital;  and  the  latter  in  admiration  at  the  figure  and  equipments 
of  the  old  man.  Peter  was  in  full  costume,  with  the  exception 
of  the  goggles,  and  was  in. reality  a  subject  to  be  gazed  at ;  but 
nothing  relaxed  the  muscles  or  attracted  the  particular  notice  of 
the  soldier,  who,  having  regained  his  sot  form  of  countenance, 
appeared  drawn  up  in  himself,  waiting  patiently  for  the  moment 
he  was  expected  to  act  Nor  did  he  utter  more  than  as  many 
words  in  the  course  of  the  first  fifty  miles  of  their  journey.  His 
dialect  was  singular,  and  such  as  put  his  hearers  at  a  loss  to  de- 
termine his  country.  Lord  Henry  stared- at  him  every  time  he 
spoke,  as  if  to  say,  what  countryman  are  you }  until  at  length 
he  suggested  to  John  he  was  some  officer  whom  the  downfiill  of 
Bonaparte  had  driven  into  retirement 
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"  Indeed  I  Moselej,"  he  added,  as  they  were  about  to  resume 
their  earriage  after  a  change  of  horses,  '^  we  must  draw  him  out 
and  see  what  he  thinks  of  his  master  now — delicately,  you 
know."  The  soldier  was,  however,  impervious  to  Ids  lordship's 
attacks,  until  the  project  was  finally  abandoned  in  despair.  As 
Peter  was  much  too  modest  to  talk  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  John 
Moseley  and  a  lord,  the  young  men  had  most  of  the  discourse 
to  themselves.  At  a  village  fifteen  miles  from  London,  a  fiish- 
ionable  carriage  and  four,  with  the  coronet  of  a  marquis,  was  in 
waiting  for  Lord  Henry.  John  refused  his  invitation  to  take  a 
seat  with  him  to  town ;  for  he  had  traced  Denbigh  from  stage 
to  stage,  and  was  fearful  of  losing  sight  of  him,  unless  he  per- 
severed in  the  manner  he  had  commenced.  Peter  and  he  ac- 
cordingly were  put  down  safely  at  an  inn  in  the  Strand,  and 
Moseley  hastened  to  make  his  inquiries  after  the  object  of  his 
pursuit.  Such  a  chaise  had  arrived  an  hour  before,  and  the 
gentleman  had  ordered  his  trunk  to  a  neighboring  hotel  After 
obtsdning  the  address  and  ordering  a  hackney  coach,  he  hast- 
ened to  the  house ;  but  inquiring  for  Mr.  Denbigh,  to  his  great 
mortification  was  told  they  knew  of  no  such  gentleman.  John 
turned  away  from  the  person  he  was  speaking  to  in  visible  dis- 
appointment, when  a  servant  respectfully  inquired  if  the  gentle- 
man had  not  come  from  L  ,  in  Norfolk,  that  day.  '^  He 
had,"  was  the  reply.  "  Then  follow  me,  sir,  if  you  please." 
They  knocked  at  a  door  of  one  of  the  parlors,  and  the  servant 
entered :  he  returned,  and  John  was  shown  into  a  room,  where 
Denbigh  was  sitting  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  and  ap- 
parently musing.  On  seeing  who  required  admittance,  he 
sprang  from  his  seat  and  exclaimed — 

**  Mr.  Moseley  I    Do  I  see  ar%ht  f" 

''  Denbigh,"  cried  John,  stretching  oat  his  hand  to  him,  <^  was 
this  kind — ^was  it  like  yourself — to  leave  us  so  ucfizpectedly, 
and  for  so  long  a  time,  too,  as  your  note  mentioned  f 

Denbigh  waved  his  hand  to  the  servant  to  retire,  and  handed 
a  chair  to  his  friend* 
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^  Mr.  Moseley/'  said  he,  Btruggling  with  his  feelings,  *^  jron 
appear  ignorant  d  my  proposals  to  your  sister." 

*^  Perfectly,"  answered  the  amazed  John. 

"  And  her  rejection  of  them."        .         , 

^'  Is  it  possible  ?"  cried  the  brother,  pacing  up  and  down  the 
room;  "I  acknowledge.  I  did  ^  expect  you  to  offer,  but  not  to 
be  refused."  ■ 

Denbigh  placed  in  the  other's  hand  the  letter  of  Emily, 
which,  having  read,  John  returned,  with  a  sigh.  '^  This,-  then,  is 
the  reason  you  left  us,"  he  continued.  ^^  Emily  is  not  capricious 
— ^it  cannot  be  a  sudden:  pique-^she.  means  as  she  says-^' 

"Yes,  Mr.  Moscley,"  said  Denbigh,  mournfully  ;  "  your  sister 
IB  feultless — ^but  I  am  not  worthy  of  her-*-my  decepticm" — ^here 
the<  door  again  opened  to  the  admission  of  Peter  Jobtison*  Both 
the  gentlemen  rose  at  thi»  sudden  interruption,  and  the  stew- 
ard advancing  to  the  table,  once  more  produced  the  formidable 
pocket4>ook,  the  spectacles,  and  ir  letter;  He  ran  over  its  direc- 
tion— ^^For  George  Denbigh,  iEsquire,  London,  by  the  hands  of 
Peter  Johnson,  with  care  and  speed."  After  the.ob^rvanceof 
these  preliminaries^  he  delivered  the  missive  to  its  lawful  owner, 
who  opened  it,  and  rapidly  perused  its  contents.  Denbigh  was 
much  aflfected  with  whatever  the  latter  might  be,  and  kindly 
took  the  steward  by  the  hand^-as  heitbanked  him  for  this  re- 
newed instance  of  the  interest  Jie  took  in  him.  If  ^e  would  tell 
him  where  a  letter  would  'find  him  in  the  .morning,  he  would 
send  a  reply  to  the  one  he  had  received.  Peter  gave  his  ad- 
dress, but  appeared  unwilling  to  go,  until  assured  again  and 
again  that  the  answer  would  be  in&Uibly  sent  Taking  a  «mall 
account-book  out  of  his  podcet,  and  referring  to  its  contents, 
the  steward  said,  "  Master  has  with  Couits  A  Co.  £7000;  in 
the  bank  £5000.  It  can  be  easily  done,,  sir,  and  nevetr  felt  by 
us.'*  Denbigh  smiled  in  reply,  as  he  assured  the^steward  be 
would  take  proper  notice  of  his  master's  offers  in  his  own  an* 
swer..  Hie  door  agaia  opened,  and  the  military  stranger,  was 
admitted  to  their  presence.     He  bowed,  appeaired  not  a  little 
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snrptised  to  find  two.  of  his  mail-coach  companions  there,  and 
handed  Denbigh  a  letter,  in  qnite  as  formal  although  in  a  more 
silent  manner  than  the  steward.  The  soldier  was  invited  to  bo 
seated,  and  the  letter  was  pemsed  with  an  evident  curiosity  on 
the  part  of  Denbigh.  As  soon  as  the  letter  ended  it,  he  ad- 
dressed the  stranger  in  a  language  which  JTohn  rightly  judged 
to  be  Spanish,  and  Peter  took  to  be  Greek.  For  a  few  minutes 
the  conversation  was  maintained  between  them  with  great  earn- 
estness, his  fellow-travellers  marvelling  much  at  the  garrulity 
of  the  soldier;  however,  the  stranger  sooii  rose  to  retire,  when 
the  door  was  thrown  open  for  the  fourth  time,  and  &  voice  cried 
out, 

"Here  I  am,  George,  safe  and  sound— ready  to  kiss  the 
bridesmaids,  if  they  will  let  me — and  I  can  find  time — ^bless  me, 
Moseley!— old  marling- spike ! — ^general  I — ^whew,  where  is  the 
coadiman  and  guard  f '  It  was  Lord  Henry  Stapleton.  The 
Spaniard  bowed  again  in  silence,  and  withdrew,  while  Denbigh 
threw  open  the  door  of  an  adjoining  room  and  excused  himself^ 
as  ho  desired  Lord  Henry  to  walk  in  there  fpr  a  few  minutes. 

"  ITpon  my  word,'*  cried  the  heedless  sailor,  as  he  complied, 
^  we  might  as  well  have  stuck  together,  Moseley ;  we  were 
bound  to  one  port^  it  seems."    ,  . 

**  You  know  Lord  Henry  f  said  John,  as  he  withdrew. 

''Yes,"  said  Denbigh,  and  he  again  required  his  address  of 
Feter,  which  having  been  given,  the  steward  departed*  The 
conversation  between  the  two  friends  did  not  return  to  the 
course  it  was  taking  when  they  were  interrupted,  as  Moseley 
felt  a  delicacy  in  making  any  allusion  to  the  probable  cause  of 
bis  sister's  refusal,  tie  had,  however,  begun  to  hope  it  was  not 
irremovable,  and  with  the  determination  of  renewing  his  visit  in 
the  morning,  he  took  his  leave,  to  allow  Denbigh  to  attend  to 
his  other  guest.  Lord  Henry  Stapleton. 

About  twelve  on  the  following  morning,  John  and  the  stew- 
ard  met  at  the  door  of  the  hotel  where  Denbigh  lodged,  in 
quest  of  the  same  person.    The  latter  held  in  his  hand  the 
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answer  to  his  master's  letter,  but  wished  particulavlj  to  see  its 
writer.  On  inquiring,  to  their  mutual  surprise  they  were  toW 
that  the  gentleman  had  left  there  early  in  the  morning,  har- 
ing  discharged  his  lodgings,  and  that  they  were  nnable  to  say 
whither  he  had  gone.  To  hunt  for  a  man  without  a  clow,  in 
the  city  of  London,  is  usually  time  misspent.  Of  this  Moselcy 
was  perfectly  sensible,  and  disregarding  a  proposition  of  Peter's, 
he  returned  to  his  own  lodgings.  The  proposal  of  the  steward, 
if  it  did  not  do  much  credit  to  his  sagacity,  was  much  in  fevor 
of  his  perseverance  and  enterprise.  It  was  no  other  than  that 
John  should  take  one  side  of  the  street  and  he  the  other,  in 
order  to  inquire  at  every  house  in  the  place,  until  the  fugitive 
was  discovered.  "  Sir,"  said  Peter,  with  great  fiimplicity,  "  when 
our  neighbor  White  lost  his  little  girl,  this  was  the  way  we  found 
her,  although  we  went  nearly  through  L before  we  succeed- 
ed, Mr.  John."  Peter  was  obliged  to  abandon  this  expedient 
for  want  of  an  associate,  and  as  no  message  was  left  at  the 
lodgings  of  Moseley,  he  started  with  a  heavy  heart  on  his  return 
to  Benfield  Lodge.  But  Mosoley's  zeal  was  too  warm  in  the 
cause  of  his  friend,  notwithstanding  his  unmerited  desertion, 
to  discontinue  the  search  for  him.  He  sought  out  the  town 
residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Eltringham,  the  brother  of  Lord 
Henry,  and  was  told  that  both  the  marquis  and  his  brother  liad 
left  town  early  that  morning  for  his  seat  in  Devonshire,  to  at- 
tend the  wedding  of  their  sister. 

"  Did  they  go  alone  f '  asked  John,  musing. 

"  There  were  two  chaises,  the  marquis's, and  his  grace's.'* 

**  Who  was  his  grace  ?"  inquired  John. 

"Why  the  Duke  of  Derwcnt,  to  be  sure." 

"  And  the  duke — was  he  alone  ?" 

"There  was  a  gentleman  with  his  grace,  but  they  did  not 
know  his  name." 

As  nothing  further  could  be  learned,  John  withdrew.  A  good 
deal  of  irritation  mixed  with  the  vexation  of  Moseley  at  his  dis- 
appointment ;  for  Denbigh,  he  thought,  too  evidently  wished  to 
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avoid  liim.  That  he  was  the  companion  of  Yk,is  kinsman,  the 
Duke  of  Dcrwcnt,  he  had  now  no  doubt,  and  ho  entirely  relin- 
quished all  expectations  of  finding  him  in  London  or  its  en- 
virons. While  retracing  his  steps,  in  no  enviable  state  of  mind, 
to  his  lodgings,  with  a  resolution  of  returning  immediately  to 
If—,  his  arm  was  suddenly  taken  by  his  friend  Chatterton. 
If  any  man  could  have  consoled  John  at  that  moment,  it  was 
the  baron.  Questions  and  answers  were  rapidly  exchanged  be- 
tween them ;  and  with  increased  satis&ction,  John  learned  that 
in  the  next  square  he  could  have  the  pleasure  of  paying  his  re- 
spects to  his  kinswoman,  the  Dowager  Lady  Chatterton,  and  her 
two  daughters.  Chatterton  inquired  warmly  after  Eniily,  and 
in  a  particularly  kind  manner  concerning  Mr.  Denbigh,  hearing 
with  undisguised  astonishment  the  absence  of  the  latter  from 
the  Moseley  &mily. 

Lady  Chatterton  had  disciplined  her  feelings  upon  the  subject 
of  Grace  and  John  into  such  a  state  of  subordination,  that  the 
&stidious  jealousy  of  the  young  man  now  found  no  ground  of 
alarm  in  any  thing  she  said  or  did.  It  cannot  be  denied  the 
dowager  was  delighted  to  see  him  again ;  and,  if  it  were  Mr  to 
draw  any  conclusions  from  coloring,  palpitations,  and  other 
such  little  accompaniments  of  female  feeling,  Grace  was  not  ex- 
cessively sorry.  It  is  true,  it  was  the  best  possible  opportunity 
to  ascertain  all  about  her  friend  Emily  and  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily ;  and  Grace  was  extremely  happy  to  have  intelligence  of  their 
general  welflsu^  so  direct  as  was  afforded  by  this  visit  of  Mr. 
Moseley.  Grace  looked  all  she  expressed,  and  possibly  a  little 
more ;  and  John  thought  she  looked  very  beautiful. 

There  was  present  an  elderly  gentleman,  of  apparently  indif- 
ferent health,  although  his  manners  were  extremely  lively,  and 
his  dress  particularly  studied.  A  few  minutes'  observation  con- 
vinced Moseley  this  gentleman  was  a  candidate  for  the  &vor  of 
Kate ;  and  a  game  of  chess  being  soon  introduced,  he  also  saw 
he  was  one  thought  worthy  of  peculiar  care  and  attention.  He 
had  been  introduced  to  him  as  Lord  Herricfield,  and  soon  dis. 
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covered  b^  his  conversi«tioh  that  he  was  a  peer  who  promised 
little  toward  rendering  the  house  of  incurables  more  centrales^ 
cent  than  it  was  before  his  admission.  Ghatterton  mentioned 
him  as  a  distant  connection  of  his  mother;  a  gentleman  who 
had  lately  returned  from  filling  an  official  sitiiation  in  the  East 
Indies,  to  take  hiis  seat  among  the  lords  by  the  death  of  his 
brother.  He  was  a  bachelor^  and  reputed  nch^  much  of  his 
wealth  being  personial  property,  acquired  by  himself  abroad. 
The  dutiful  son  might  have  added,  if  respect  and  feeling  had  not 
kept  him  silent^  that  his  offers  of  settling  a  large  jointure  upon 
his  elder  sister  had  been  accepted,  and  that  the  following  week 
was  to  make  her  the  bnde  of  the  emaciated  debauchee  who 
now  sat  by  her  side.  He  might  also  have  said,  that  when  the 
proposition  was  made  to  himself  and  Grace,  both  had  shrunk 
from  the  alliance  with  disgust ;  and  that  both  had  united  in 
humble  though  vain  remonstrances  to  their  mother  against  the 
sacrifice,  and  in  petitions  to  their  sister  that  she  would  not  be 
accessary  to  her  own  misery.  There  was  no  pecuniary  sacrifice 
they  would  not  make  to  her^  to  avert  such  a  connection ;  but 
all  was  fruitless — ^te  was  resolved  to  be  a  vii^ountess,  and  her 
mother  was  equally  determined  that  she  should  be  rich. 
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CnAPTER  XXX. 

A  OAT  elapsed  botween  the  departure  cf  Denbigh  and  the 
reappearanco  of.  Emily  among  her  friends^  '  An  indifferent  oh< 
aenrer  would  have  thought  her  oiuch  graver  and  less  animated 
than  usuaL  A  loss  of  the  rich,  color  which  ordinarily  glowed 
on  her  healthful  cheek^  might  be  noticed;  but  the  pbicid  sweet- 
ness and  graceful  co^nposure. which  regulated  her  former  con- 
duct pervaded  all  she  did  or  uttered.  Not  so  with  Jane;  her 
pride  had  suffered  more  than  her  feelings — ^her  imagination  had 
been  more  deceived  than  her  judgment^— and  although  too  well 
bred  and  soft  by  nature  to  become  rude  or*  captious,  she  wa& 
changed  from  a  communicative  to  a  reserved,  from  a  confiding 
to  a  suspicious  companion.  Her  parents  noticed  this  alteration 
with  an  nneasiness  that  was  somewhat  embittered  by  the  cosh 
soiousness  of  a  neglect  of  some  of  those  duties  that  experience 
now  seemed  to  indicate,  could  never  be  foigotten  with  impu- 
nity. 

Francis  and  Clara  had  arrived  from  their  northern  tour,  so 
liappy  in  each  other,  «id  so  contented  with  their  lot,  that  it  re- 
quired some  little  exercise  of  fortitude  in  both  Lady  Moseley 
and  her  daughters,  to  expel  unpleasant  recollections  while  they 
contemplated  it  Their  relation  of  the  little  incidents  of  their 
tour  had,  however,  an  effect  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  their 
friends  in  some  degree  from  late  occurrences ;  and  a  melancholy 
and  sympathizing  kind  of  association  had  taken  place  of  the 
unbounded  confidence  aud  gayety,  which  so  lately  prevailed  at 
Benfield  Lodge.  Mr.  Benfield  mingled  with  his  solemnity  an 
air  of  mystery,  and  he  was  frequently  noticed  by  his  relatives 
looking  over  old  papers,  and  was  apparently  employed  in  prep- 
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arations  that  indicated  movements  of  more  than  nsual  impor- 
tance. 

The  family  were  collected  in  one  of  the  parlors  on  an  ex 
tremely  unpleasant  day,  the  fourth  after  the  departure  of  John, 
when  the  thin  person  of  Johnson  stalked  in  among  them.  All 
eyes  were  fixed  on  him  in  expectation  of  what  he  had  to  com- 
municate, and  all  apparently  dreading  to  break  the  silence,  from 
an  apprehension  that  his  communication  would  be  unpleasant. 
la  the  mean  time  Peter,  who  had  respectfully  left  his  hat  at  the 
door,  proceeded  to  uncase  his  body  from  the  multiplied  defen- 
ces he  had  taken  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  His 
master  stood  erect  with  an  outstretched  hand,  ready  to  receive 
the  reply  to  his  epistle ;  and  Johnson  having  liberated  his  body 
from  thraldbm,  produced  the  black  leathern  pocket-book,  and 
from  its  contents  a  letter,  when  he  read  aloud — Roderic  Ben- 
field,  Esq.,  Benfield  Lodge,  Norfolk ;  favored  by  Mr. —  Here 
Peter's  modesty  got  the  better  of  his  method.  He  had  never 
been  called  Mr  Johnson  by  anybody,  old  or  young ;  all  knew 
him  in  that  neighborhood  as  Peter  Johnson — and  he  had  very 
nearly  been  guilty  of  the  temerity  of  arrogating  to  himself  an- 
other title,  in  the  presence  of  those  he  most  respected ;  a  de- 
gree of  self  elevation  from  which  he  escaped  with  the  loss  of  a 
small  piece  of  his  tongue.  Mr.  Benfield  took  the  letter  with  an 
eagerness  that  plainly  indicated  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  its 
contents,  while  Emily,  with  a  tremulous  voice  and  flushed  cheek, 
approached  the  steward  with  a  glass  of  wine. 

<*  Peter,"  she  said,  "  take  this;  it  will  do  you  good.** 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Emma,"  said  Peter,  casting  his  eyes  from 
her  to  his  master,  as  the  latter,  having  finished  his  letter,  ex- 
claimed, with  a  strange  mixture  of  consideration  and  disap- 
l>ointment — 

**  Johnson,  you  must  change  your  clothes  immediately,  or  you 
will  take  cold :  you  look  now  like  old  Moses,  the  Jew  beggar." 

Peter  sighed  heavily  at  this  companson,  and  saw  in  it  a  con« 
firmation  of  his  fears ;  for  he  well  knew,  that  to  his  being  the 
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bearer  of  unpleasant  tidings  was  he  indebted  for  a  resemblance 
to  any  thing  nnpleasant  to  his  master,  and  Moses  was  the  old 
gentleman's  aversion. 

The  baronet  now  followed  his  nncle  from  the  room  to  bis 
library,  entering  it  a^  the  same  moment  with  the  steward,  who 
had  been  summoned  by  his  master  to  an  audience. 

Pointing  to  a  chair  for  his  nephew,  Mr.  Benfield  commenced 
the  discourse  with  saying, 

"  Peter,  you  saw  Mr.  Denbigh ;  how  did  he  look  V* 

^As  usual,  master,^'  said  Peter,  laconically,  still  piqued  at 
being  likened  to  old  Moses. 

'<  And  what  did  he  say  to  the  offer  ?  Did  he  not  make  any 
comments  on  it !  He  was  not  offended  at  it,  I  hope,''  demand- 
ed Mr.  Benfield. 

"  He  said  nothing  but  what  he  has  written  to  your  honor,*' 
replied  the  steward,  losing  a  little  of  his  constrained  manner  in 
real  good  feeling  to  his  master. 

"  May  I  ask  what  the  offer  was  f '  inquired  Sir  Edward. 

Mr.  Benfield  regarding  him  a  moment  in  silence,  said,  '^  Cer- 
tainly, you  are  nearly  concerned  in  his  welfare ;  your  daughter 
— ^the  old  man  stopped,  turned  to  his  letter-book,  and  handed 
the  baronet  a  copy  of  the  epistle  he  had  sent  to  Denbigh.  It 
read  as  follows : 

'*  Dear  Frisitd,  Mb.  DxKBXGHy 

^  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  on  the  reason  of  your  sudden 
departure  from  a  house  I  had  begun  to  hope  you  thought  your 
own ;  and  by  calling  to  mind  my  own  feelings  when  Lady  Juli- 
ana became  the  heiress  to  her  nephew's  estate,  take  it  for  grant- 
ed you  have  been  governed  by  the  same  sentiments ;  which  I 
know  both  by  my  own  experience  and  that  of  the  bearer,  Peter 
Johnson,  is  a  never-failing  accompaniment  of  pure  affection* 
Yesj  my  deai  Denbigh,  I  honor  your  delicacy  in  not  wishing  to 
become  indebted  to  a  stranger,  as  it  were,  for  the  money  on 
which  you  subsist,  and  that  stranger  your  wife — who  ought  in 
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reason  to  look  ap  to  you,  instead  of  yoor  looking  up  to  ber ; 
which  was  th6  trae  cause  Lord  Oosford  would  not  m^iTy  the 
countess— on  account  of  her  great  wealth,  as  ho  assured  me 
himself; .  notwithstanding  envious  people  said  it  waa  because 
her  ladyship  loved  Mr.  Ohaworth  better :  so  in  order  to  remove 
these  impediments  of  delicacy,  I  have  to  make  three  proposi- 
tions, namely,  that  I  bring  yon  into  Parliament  the  next  election 
for  my  own  borough — ^that  you  take  poseieosioii  of  the  lodge  the 
day  you  many  Emmy,  while  I  will  live,  for  the  little  time  I 
have  to  stay  here,  in  the  hirge  cottage  bdilt  by  my  uncle — ^and 
that  I  ^ve  you  your  legacy  of  ten  thousand  pounds  down,  to 
prevent  trouble  hereafter. 

^*  As  I  know  nothing  but  delicacy  has  driven  you  away  from 
us,  I  make  no  doubt  you  will  now  find  all  objections  removed, 
and  that  Peter  will  bring  back  the  joyful  intelligeniee  of  your 
return  to  us,  as  soon  as  the  business  you  left  us  on,  is  com- 
pleted. 

'*  Your  uncle,  that  is  to  be, 

'^BoDSAic  Bbnfislq." 

**  N.  B.  As  Johnson  is  a  stranger  to  the  ways  of  the  town, 
I  wish  you  to  advise  his  inexperience,  particularly  against  the 
irts  of  designing  women,  Peter  being  a  man  of  considerable 
estate,  and  great  modesty." 

^  There,  nephew,"  cried  Mr.  Benfield,  as  the  baronet  finished 
reading  the  letter  aloud,  '^is  it  iu>t  unreasonable  to  refuse  my 
offers  f    Now  iread  his  answer." 

.■  ■    •    ,■  ■  ■.■...;•  .;  '   !  ■(    '     . 

^^  Words -are  wanting  to  express  the  sensations  which  have 
been  excited  by  Mr.  Benfield'a  letter;  but  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for.  any  man  to  be  so  base  as  to  avail  himself  of  such  liber- 
ality^: the  recollection  <^  it,  together  with  that  of  his  many  vir- 
tues, will  long  continue  deeply  impressed  on  the  heart  of  }um 
whom  Mr.  Benfield  would,  if  within  the  powor  of  man,  lemdet 
the  happiest  among  human  beings." 
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:,The  steward  listened  eagierly  to.  this  answer,  bat  afi«r  it  was 
done  he  was  as  much  at  aioss  t»  knoiwiti  contents  as  before  its 
ponuaL  He  knew  it  was  un&inorabld  to  their  wishes,  but  contd 
foot  eomiHrehend  its  imeaning  or .  expressionsy-ahd  immediately 
attrlbnied  their  ambiguity  to.  the  str^ge  'confer^ntfe  he  had 
wttuessed  between  Denbigh  and  the  mititacy  stranger. 

^  Master^''  exelaimod  Peter,  ivith  aometiiingiof  tiie  elation  of 
a  discoverer,  '^I  know  the  canse^  it  shows. itself  in  the  letter: 
there  was  a  man  talking  Greek  to  him  ^He  he  was  readii^ 
your  letter." 

'^  Greek  !*'  exclaimed  Sir  Edward  in  astonisfamient 

^Greek!"  sitid  the. uncle.  ""Lord  Gosfbrd  read  GMiek;  but 
I  believie  tiever  conversed  in  tha,t]angaagft.!^ 
;  **  Yes^  Sir  Edward— yes, .  your  honor^^uie  wild  Gfe^V  it 
must  have  'been  sometjung  of.  that;  kind/'  added  Peteii  witii 
positivenesa,^ that  would  makaa man  rafose- snch  oiers— *Miss 
Gnimy-r-thfi  kdge-— £10,000  i?'-^and  the  stewanl  shook  his 
headwiKh  much  satisftction  jat  haviiigidiscoTereid  thb  cause. 

Sir  Edward  sodled  at  the  simplicity  of  Johnson,  but  disliking 
the  ideaiattaehed  to  the  refusal  of  his  daughter,  sai<i^ 

^f  Peibaps^  after  aByUnde^  there  has  been  M^aie  misunderstand- 
ing betweto  Emily  and  Dehbigfav  ^kich  may  have  diiven  him 
from  tts  so  suddenly/^  . 

.Mr^:BeAfidd  and.bb  steward  exchanged  looks,  and  a  neir 
ide^  hftikp  tipon  theljn  at  .the instant:  /Tbej.had  both  suffered 
wt.tibat  way;. and  after  all  itMnightrproKe  that  Endly  was^  the 
one  whose  tiiste  or.  feelings  had  sttbv^ried  their  Behsiaes.  Hie 
imf  r«B98ion,  once  .made,  ^ooi^  becaine  sikrong,  and  the  party  sepa- 
rated; the  mMtei*  thinking  akemattiy  on  Lady  JuliMai  and  hii 
niece,  while  the  man,  after  heaving  one  heavy  js^^to  themem- 
ory  f^  Patl^  Steele,  proceeded  to  the  usual  occupations  of  his 
ofllce. 

Mrs.  Wit^D  thittlddg  a  ride  would  be  of  aorviea  to  Emily, 
a^d  btying  the  fullest  confidence  ih  her  selfeommand  and 
resignation,  availed  herself  of  a  fine  day  to  pay  a  Vint  to  their 
968  13 
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Irknd  in  Ihe  coUaga.  Mrs.  Fitzgersld  received  ikein  in  hei 
nsnial  manaery  bat  a  «ingle  glanoe  of <  lier  eje  sufficed  to  nbom 
the  aunt  that  she  noticed  the  altered  appeamnee  of- Emily  and 
iier.  manners,:  although  vkhoat  knowing*  its  trae  reason,  which 
«h^  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  explain.  Julia  hAnded  h4i 
friend  a  note  which  she  said  die'  had  received  thecbaj  before, 
Imd  desired  their  counsel  how  to.  proceed  in  the  present  emer* 
jj^eac^.  As  Emily  was  to-  be  made  aecpakited  with  its  contents* 
lidif  a^nifeadit  aloJudasioUows: 

"Mr  Dear.Niboej 

*^  Yoax  faiiiet  knd  mysdf .  Irad  be^n-  indaced  to  •  Ihtnk'  you 
were  leading  a  disgraceful  Me^  with  tiie  officer  youi*  ho^Mmd 
had  cfioiBigtied  yon  to  the  caroof ;  for  heanngof  yoor  captivity, 
I  had  arrlveid  with  a  band  of  Ouetilks,  on  the  spot  wli^e  jen 
weix^  rescued,  early  the  next  morning,  and  there  lemmed  of  the 
pfyasiilnts  yotnr  misfortmies  and  retreat.  The  oneiny  pressed  us 
too  much  to-  allow  us  to!.deviate -from  our  route  at  tiiie  time; 
but  Qat9iral  affection  and  the  wishes  of  your  &dier  have  led  me 
to  make  a  joumjoy  to  England,  in  order  to  satisfy  our  doubts  as 
i^egards  your,  conduct.  I  have  seen  you,  heard  youp  charactei 
in  the.  neighborhood^  and  after,  much  and  long  seatch  have  found 
out  the  officer,  and  am  satisfied,  that  so  h,r  as  concerns  your  de- 
portment, yon  are  an  injured  woman.  I  have  therefore  to  pro- 
pose to  you^  on  my  own  behalf,  and  that  of  the  conde,  tlmt  you 
adopt  the  '£uth  of  ycmr  country^  and  return  wiih  mo  to  the  aroii 
id  your  parent,  whose  hdress  you  will  be,  and  whose  life  you 
lOBf  be  the  means  o£  prolon^g.  ZMrect  your  answer  to  me, 
to:the^effl«L.of  our  ambassador;  and  as  you  decide^  I  am  yovr 
mother's  brother,  ... 

"LotJiB  M'Caiwht  t  HARRisasr." 

"  On  what  point  do  yon  wkh  my  advice^"  smd-  Mrs.  Wilson, 
kindly^afiier  she  had  finished  reading  the  letter,  ^ktiA  whto  dc 
yon  eipeot  to  see  your  oaclef 
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"Would  you  havo  me  aeoept  the  offor  of  my  father,  deair  mad- 
am, or  am  I  to  remida  separated  from  him  for  tlie  short  residue 
of  his  lifer 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  affected  to  tears,  as  she  asked  this  ques- 
tion, 4md  waited  her  answer,  in  silent  dread  of  its  nature. 

'<  Is  the  condition  of  a  change  of  region,  an  immovable  onef' 
inquired  Mrs.  Wilson,  in  a  thonghtfol  manner. 

*'  O !  doubtless,''  replied  Jntia,  shnddetdng;  *<  but  I  am  deser- 
vedly punished,  for  mj  early  disobedience  and  bow  in  submis- 
sion io  the  will  of  Providence.  I  feel  now  atl  that  horror  of  a 
change  of  my  religion,  I  once  only  affected ;  I  must  MVe  and  die 
a  Pi^testant,  madam." 

"  Certainly,  I  hope  so,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson ;  "  I  am 
pot  'z  blgot^  and  think  it  unfortanate  you  were'  not,  in  your  cir- 
oumstanoes,  breda  piont  Catholic.  It  would  have  saved  you 
ix^ttoh  misefy,  and  might  hai^ei  rendered  the  close  of  your  father's 
tife  moi»  happy;  but  as  your  present  creed  embraces  doctrines 
too  machat  vartance  with  the  Romish  church  to* renounce  the 
OAO  or  to  adopt  the  other,  witl^  your  views,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  change  your  church  without  conmiitting  a*  heavy  ofience 
against  the  opinions  and  procttees  of  every  denomination  of 
iChristiatiai  I  should  hope  a  proper  representation  of  this  to 
your  uncle  would  have  its  weight,  or  they  might  be  satisfied  with 
your  being  a  Christian,  without  becoming  li  Catholic.'' 

"  Ah !  my  dear  madam,"  answered  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  despair- 
ingly, "  you  little  know  the  opinions  of  my  countrymen  on  this 
aubject." 

"Surialy,  surely,"  cried  Mrs.  Wilson,  "parental  affbction  is  a 
stronger  feding  than  bigotry," 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  shook  her  h^id  in  a  manner  whieh  bespoke 
both  her  apprehensions  and  her  filial  regard. 

"  Juliii  ought  not,  must  not,  desert  her  father,  dear  aunt,'^sMd 
Eouly,  her  &ce 'glowing  with  "the  ardency  of  her  feelings. 

"And  ought  she  to  de»ert  her  heavenly  Faliher,  my  child  I" 
asked  the  aunt,  mildly. 
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^<  Arc  the  duties  .^oiiffictiiig,.dearest:iiaiiti" 

^  The  conde  mal^s  them  so.,  JnHa  is^  I.tnuty  in  siucetity  a 
Christian,  and  with  what  face  can  she  offer  up  her  daily  petitions 
to  lior  Creator,  while  she  wears  a  .mask  to  herearUdy  lather;  or 
how  can  die  profess  to  honor  doctrines  that  she  herself,  believes 
to  he  flEdseyOr  practise  custonks  she  thinks  improper  f 

'^  Never,  never,"  exdaimed  Julia,  with  .fervor;  '^ the  straggle 
U  dreadful,  but  I  submit  to  the  greater  duty.*' 

^'And  yoa  decide  rightly,  my  £neiid,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson^  sooth; 
pgly ;  "  bat  you  &eed  relax  n6  efforts 'to  convince  the  conde  of 
your  liirishes :  troth  a&d  nature  will  inaUy  conquer."   '■ 

^^Ahl"  cried  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  "the  sad.jeoaBeqaenee8  of  one 
false  step  in  eitfly  life  I" 

"  Bather  "  added  Mrs.  Wilson,  "ihe  aad  cdnsequeaces  of  one 
false  step  in  generations  gone  by« .  Had  ydu^  grandnvollier  listen- 
ed to  thjQ  voice  of  prudence  and  duty,',  die  never,  would  faavede* 
sorted  her  parents  for  a  oomparalive  strat^er,  and  entailed  upon 
her  descendants  a  tr^i^  of  evite  which;  yet  exist  in  yii>ui'  person." 

"  It  will  hte  ,a  sad  blow*  to  my  poor  nude  too,"  said  Mrs.  Fits* 
gerald,  "  he  wl|p  on^  loved  me  so  ^nclL" 

«  When  do  you  e;ippect  to  scis  him  f  inquired  EmUy^ 

Julia 'inforine4  them  she  expected  him  hourly;  aa,>fearful  a 
written  statement  of  hor  views  MoxM  drive  hihi  from  tlie«omitry 
without  paying  her  a  visit  befoin  he  departed,  she  had  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  see  her  withcfut.dday*     r     . 

On  taking  their  leave,'  the  bdies  promised  to  obey  her  sup* 
mons  whenever  called  to  meet  the  general,  as  Mrs. '.Wilson 
thought  she  might,  be  better  able  to  ^v^  .advice<  to  a  friend,  by 
knowing  more  of  the  character  of  her  relatives,  t)ian  she  could 
do  with  her  p^se^t  information, .       .  ... 

One  day  intervened,  and  it  was  spent  in  the  uhited  society  of 
Lady  Moseley  and  hmx  daughtei^,  while  Sir  Edwaifd  and  Francis 
rode  to  a  neig)iborii|g  town  on  business ;  and  on  thesnoeeedkig, 
Mrs.  Fitzgerald  apprised  them  of  the  arrival  of  General  MOitrthy. 

Immediately  after  break&st,  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Emily  drove  t« 
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the  ooitage,  the  aiint  both  wishing  the  latter  as  a  companion  iii 
hw  ti<ie»  and  bdkying  the  excitement  would  have  a  tendency 
to  prevent  her  niece  from  indulging  in  reflections,  alike  danger- 
ous to  her  peasee  of*  mind  and  at  tariance  with  her  ddties. 

Our  roadm 'have  probably  Itnticipated^  that  the  stage  com- 
paniouiof  John  Mosdeyrwss'  the  Spaaish  general,  who  had  just 
been.  miskiii^.ihoBe  inqaiiaes  into  t^  manner  of  his  niece's  living 
wUch  tetiouuiiediso  happily  in  her  acit}aittal»  With  that  part  of 
her  history  which  relates  to  the  iDjutiliiniB  attempts  6n  her  before 
she  arrived  at  Lisbon,  he  appears  to  have  been  ignorant,  or  his 
interview  with  Denbigh  might  have  terminated  very  differently 
from  the  manner  already  related. 

A  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  gentleman  presented 
to  Mrs.  Wilson  is  unnecessary,  as  it  has  been  given  already ; 
and  the  discerning  matron  thought  she  read  through  the  rigid 
and  set  features  of  the  soldier  a  shade  of  kinder  feelings  which 
might  be  wrought  into  an  advantageous  intercession  on  behalf  of 
Julia.  The  general  was  evidently  endeavoring  to  keep  his  feel- 
ings within  due  bounds,  before  the  decision  of  his  niece  might 
render  it  proper  for  him  to  indulge  in  that  affection  for  her, 
which  his  eye  plainly  showed  existed  under  the  cover  of  his  as- 
sumed manner. 

It  was  an  effort  of  great  fortitude  on  the  part  of  Julia  to  ac- 
quaint her  uncle  with  her  resolutio|i ;  but  as  it  must  be  done,  she 
seized  a  moment  after  Mrs.  Wilson  had  at  some  length  defend- 
ed her  adhering  to  her  present  faith,  until  religiously  impressed 
with  its  errors,  to  inform  him  such  was  her  unalterable  resolu- 
tion. He  heard  her  patiently,  and  without  anger,  but  in  visi- 
ble surprise.  He  had  construed  her  summons  to  her  house  into 
a  measure  preparatory  to  accepting  his  conditions ;  yet  he  be- 
trayed no  emotion,  after  the  first  expression  of  his  wonder :  he 
told  her  distinctly,  a  renunciation  of  her  heresy  was  the  only 
condition  on  which  her  father  would  own  her  either  as  his  heir- 
ess or  his  child.  Julia  deeply  regretted  the  decision,  but  was  firm ; 
and  her  friends  left  her  to  enjoy  uninterruptedly  for  one  day, 


the  society  of  s»  nckr  a  relative.  Daring  tbis  daj  tmry  donbt 
as  to  the  pro|niety  of  her  conduct,  if  any  yet  lemaiiuMl,  wan 
.removed  by  a  relation  of  her  }ittie  story  to  her  uncle ;  and  af- 
ter it  was  completed,  he  expressed  great  mteariness  to  get  to 
London  ^(ain,  in  order  to  meet  a  gentleman  he  had  seen  tfaci-o, 
under  a  different  impreaawn  aa  to  lua  merits,  than  vrhat  now  ap- 
peared to  be  jusL  Who  the  gentlenian  waa,  or  what  these  im 
proadona  wer^  Jnlla  waa  left  to  conjecture,  tachurnily  l:«ing  a 
bvorite  proper^  in  tiie  generaL 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

Tub  Ban  had  jast  risen  on  one  of  the  loTeliest  vales^  of  Caer- 
iuurvon«h]xe»  as  a  travelling  chaiae  and:  six  swept  np  to  the  <}oor 
of  a  princolj  mansion^  so  situated  as  to  conimand  a  prospect  of 
the  fertile  and  extensive  domains,  the  rental  of  whicU  filled  the 
goffers  of  its  rich  owner,  having  a  beautifol  view  of  the  Irish 
Channel  in  the  distance. 

Every  Uung  aroand  this  stately  edifice  bespoke  thQ  magnifi 
cence  of  its  ancient  possessors  and  the  taste  of  its  present  mas- 
ter. It  was  irregular,  bat  built  of  the  best  materials,  and  in 
the  tastes  of  the  different  ages  in  which  its  various  parts  had 
been  erected ;  and  now  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  preserved 
the  baronial  graudeur  of  the  thir^enth^  minglied  with  the  Qom- 
forts  of  this  later  period.  . 

The  litfty  tur^ret9  of  its  towers  w^re  Ui^>ed  with  the  golden 
light  oS  the  SUA,  and  the  neighboring  peasantry  had  comn^epced 
tlieir  daily  labors,  as  the  diffior^nt  attendant^  of  the  equipage  we 
have  mentioned  ooUeoted  avound  it  at  the  great  entrance  to 
the  buildJAg.  The.  beautiful  black  hor^eS|  with  coats  4s  shining 
as  the  polished  leather  with  which  they  were  caparisoned,  the 
elegant  atid  &(4hi<Hiabl^  finish  of.  the  vehicle,  with  its. numerous 
grooms,  postilions,  and  foptmen,  all  wearing  the  livery  of  one 
miister,,gave  eviden^^e  f>f  wealth  and  rank. 

In  attepdaoco  tbi^re  were  foiar  outriders,  walking  leisurely 
about,  awaiting  the  appearance  of  those  for  whose  comforts 
and  pleasures  they  were  kept  to  contribute ;  while  a  fifUi,  who, 
like  the  others,  was  oquipped  witii  a  horse,  appeared  to  bear 
A*  tiboubtful  9tatioQ«  The  fonn  of  the  latter  was  athletic,  aaod 
apparently  drilled  into  a  severer  submission  than  coald  be  seen 
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in  the  movoments  of  the  liveried  Attendants:  his  dress  was 
peculiar,  being  neither  quite  menial  nor  quite  military,  but  par- 
taking of  both  characters.  His  horse  was  heavier  and  better 
managed  than  those  of  the  others,  and  by  its  side  was  a  charger, 
tltat  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  no  common  equestrian.  Both 
were  coal-black,  as  were  aU  the  others  of  the  cavalcade;  but  the 
pistols  of  the  two  latter,  and  housings  of  their  saddles,  bore  Iho 
aspect  of  use  and  elegance  united. 

The  postilions  were  mounted,  listlessly  waiting  the  pleasnre 
of  their  superiors;  when  the  laughs  and  jokes  of  the  menials 
were  instantly  succeeded  by  atespectful  and  profound  silence, 
as  a  gentleman  and  lady  appelated  on  the  poitieo  of  thel>ui1d- 
ing.  The  former  was  a  young  man  of  commanding  ^ati^  and 
genteel  appearance  ^  and  his  alt,  although  that  ^rf*  <Aie  tised  to 
conkmand,  Was  softened  by  a  character  of  .bene<^leiice  and  gen- 
tleness, that  might  be  rightly  supposed  to  give  birth  to  the 
willih^  dacrity  v^itli  which  aH  his  re<][ue6ts  'of  orders  wet*e  at- 
tended to.    . 

The  lady  was  also  youiig,  and  resembled  hei^  cbmi^^aBiott  boih 
in  features  and  expression,  for  both  were  noble,  both  were  hand- 
some* The  former  was  attired  for  the  road ;  the  latter  had 
thrbii^ti  a  ^awl  iirdutid  heir  d^aut  form,  and  by  her  morning 
dresjft  showed  that  a  separaidoti  of  the  two  w«B:  about  to  happen. 
Taking  the  hAnd  of  the  gionileman  with  both  her  owh,  as  she 
presised  it  with  fingers  interkicked^  the  lady  said,  in  h  voice  of 
music,  an<i  with  great  affection,  .       '. 

'* Then, 'my  dear  brbther,  I  shall  certainly  hisiu^  fi^cHn  you 
wilhift  the  We^k,  and  seei  you  tfextf    • 

'*  Certainly,*'  replied  the  gentleman,  as  he  tenderly  paid  his 
adieus ;  tl^en  throwing  himself  into  the  chaise,  it  dashed  from 
the '  door,  like  the  passage  of  a  meteor.  The  horsemen  feUowod ; 
the  unridden  charger,  obedient  to  the  ordeni  of  hts  ke^jiei, 
wheeled  gracefuUy  into  his  station;  and  in  an  instant  they  were 
^  lost  amidst  the  wood,  through  which  the  road  to  the  piu^ 
gates  eondttcted. 
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After  lingeri&g  \vitliottt  imtil  tlie  last  of  her  bi  other's  follow- 
ers had  reiOedM  frbm  her.  sight,  the  hdj  retired  through  nuiks 
of  liveried  footmen  and  maids,  whom  cariosity  or  respect  had 
cpUected. 

The  joiing' traveller  wore  a  gloioon  on  his  expressive  features, 
amidst  the^  pageantry  that  anrroimded  him,  which  showed  the 
insufficiency  of  wealth  and  honors  to  fill  the  sum  of  human 
happiness.  As  his  caniage  rolled  -proudly  up  ah  eminence 
ere  he  had  reached  the  botifiae^'of  his  extensive  park,  his  eye 
lesied,  for.  a  moment,  on  ■  a  i^ene  in^  which  meadows,  forests, 
fielda  waving  with  golden  dorA,  comfortable  farm-houses  sur- 
rounded with  innumerable  cotjtkges;  w^ireseeh  in  almost  endless 
variety.  All  these  owned  him 'for  their  lord,  and  one  quiet 
^mile  of  satisfaction  beamed  on  his  fdJce  as  he  gazed  on  the  un- 
Bmited  view.  Could  the  heart  of  that  youth  have  been  read, 
it  would  at  that  moment  have  told  a  sltory  very  different  from 
the  feelii^  such  a  90^6  i$  apt  to  excite ;  it  would  have  spoken 
the  consciousness  of  well  applied  wealth,  the  gratification  of 
contemplating  meritorious  deeds,  and  a  heartfelt  gratitude  to 
the  Being  which  had  enabled  him  to  become  the  dispenser  of 
happiness  to  so  many  <^  his  feUow-creatnres.  * 
■  **Whidh  way,'my' terd,  so  ^rlyf  dried  a  gentleman  in  a 
phaeton,  as  he  drew  up,  on  his  way  to  a  wat^ng-pTace,  to  pay 
his  own  parting  oompliRients. ' 

"To  Eltringham,  Sir  Owen,  to  attend  the  marriage  of  mj 
kinsman,  Mr.  Denbigh,  to  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  marquis.*' 

A  few  more  qu^stioils  and  answers,  and  the  gentlemen,  ex- 
changing  friendly  adieus,  pursued  each  his  own  course ;  Sit 
Owen  Ap  Rice  puslung  fbi^ward  for '  Cheltenham,  and  the  Earl 
of  Pendennyss  proc^ding  to*  act  as  groomsman  to  his  cousin. 

The  gates  of  Mtrin^am  were  open  to  the  admission  of  man) 
an  equipage  on  the  following  day,  and  the  heart  of  the  Lady 
Bimra' beat!  quick,'' as -the  sound  of' wheels,  at  different  times, 
r^a^hed  her  ears.  At  kst  ah  unusual  movement  in  the  house 
drew  her  to  a  window  of  her  dressing-rooni,  and  the  blood  rush- 
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ed  to  her  heart  as  lihe  beheld  the  equipages  nthich  were  rapidly 
approaching,  and  throng  the  mist  3vhich  stole  orer  her  eyes  she 
saw  alight  from  the  first,  the  Duke  oi  Derwent  and  the  bride- 
groom.    The  next  contained  Lord  Pendennyss,  and  the  last  the 

Bishop  of  ^ ,    Lady  Laam  waited  to  see  no  more,  bat  with 

a  hoart  jSUed  with  terror,  hope,  j<^,  and  xmeasiaess,  she  threw 
herself  into  the  arms  ci  one  of  her  sbters. 

"  Ah  1"  exclaimed  Lord  Henry  Stapleton,  abont  a  week  after 
the  wedding  of  his  sister,  sei^ng  John  suddenly  by  the  arm^ 
while  the  latter  was  taking  his  morning  walk  to  tiiie  residence 
of  the  Dowager  Lady  Chatterton,  ^^Moseley,  yon  dissipated 
youth^  in  town  yet :  you  told  me  yon  should  stay  but  a  day, 
and  here  I  find  you  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight" 

John  blushed  a  little  at  the  conscioafflieas  of  his  reason  for 
sending  a  written,  instead  of  carrying  a  verbal  report,  of  tiie 
result  of  his  journey,  but  replied, 

.  "  Yes,,  my  friend  Chatterton  nnexp^etedlf  arrived,  and  so-^ 
and  so—" 

"  And  so  you  did  not  go,  I  presume  you  mean,"  cried  Lord 
Henry,  with  a  laugh. 

^^  Yes,"  said  John,  '^and  so  I  staid — ^but  where  is  Denbigh  f" 

"  Where  ? — why  with  his  wife,  where,  every  well-behaved  man 
should  be,  especially  for  the  first  month,"  rejomed  the  sailoivgayly, 

*^  Wife !"  echoed  John,  as  soon  as  he  felt  able  to  give  utter- 
ance to  his  words— ^^  wife  I  is  he  married  f"  . 

^  Married,"  cried  Lord  Henry,  imitating  his  manner^  *'  are  you 
yet  to  loam  that  ?    Why  did  you  ask  for  him !" 

"  Ask  for  him  ?"  said  Mos^ey,  yet  lost  in  astonishment ;  '^  bol 
when — ^how — where  did  Ive  jnarry — my  lord  t" 

Lord  Henry  looked  at  him  for  a.  moment  with  a  iorprise  lit- 
tle short  of  his  own,  as  he  answered  more  gp^avely : 

*^  When  I— last  Tuesday ;  how  ? — ^by  special  license^  and  jbhe 
Bishop  of ;  where? — ^at  Eltringham.  Yes,  my  dear  fal- 
low," continued  he,  with  his  former  gayoty,  /'  Qeoige  is  my 
brother  nowr-*and  a  fine  fellow  he  is»" 
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'  '"I  really  ^ish  your  lordship  much  joy,"  eai  I  John,  struggling 
to  ootmnand  bis  fedisgs. 

"Thank  you — ^thank  you,"  replied  the  sailor;  "a  jolly  time 
we  had  of  it,  Moseley.  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  you  had  been 
'there ;  no  bolting  or  running  away  as  soon  as  spliced,  but  a 
regukrly-constructed,  old-fashioned  wedding;  all  my  doings.  I 
wrote  Laura  that  time  was  scarce,  and  I  had  none  to  throw 
away  on  fooleries;  so,  dear,  good  sou^  she  consented  to  let  me 
have  every  thing  my  own  way.  '  We  had  Derwent  and  Pcndon- 
nysft,  the  marquis,  Lord  William,  and  myself  for  groomsmen, 
and  my  three  sisters — ah,  that  was  bad,  but  there  was  no  help- 
ing'it-*^Lady  Harriet  Denbigh,  and  an  old  maid,  a  cousin  of 
oura,  for  bridesmaids ;  cotdd  not  help  the  old  maid  either,  upon 
my  honor,  or  be  quite  certain  I  would." 

How  mneh  of  what  he  said  Moseley  heard,  we  cannot  say ; 
for  had  he  talked  an  hour  longer  he  would  have  been  uninter- 
rupted* Lord  Henry  was  too  much  engaged  with  his  descrip- 
tion to  notice  his  companion's  taciturnity  or  surprise,  and  after 
walking  a  sqnare  or  twa  together,  they  parted ;  the  sailor  being 
on  the  wing  for  his  frigate  at  Yarmouth. 

John  continued  his  course,  musing  on  the  intelligence  he 
had  just  heard.  That  Denbigh  could  forgot  Emily  so  soon, 
he  wofild  not  believe,  and  he  greatly  feared  he  had  been  driv- 
en into  a  step,  from  despair,  that  he. might  hereafter  repent  of. 
The, avoiding  of  himself  was  now  fully  explained;  but  would 
Lady  Laura  Stapleton  accept  a  man  for  a  husband  at  so  short  a 
Botioe?  and.  fdr  the  first  time  a  suspicion  that  something  in  the 
.ehartlcter  of  Denbigh  was  wrong,  mingled  in  his  reflections  on 
.his  sistec's  refusal  of  his  o^rs* 

Lord  and  Lady  Herriefield  Wjcre  on  the  eve  of  their  departure 
lor  the  continent  (for  Catherine  ibad  been  led  to  the  altar  the 
preceding  week),  a  southern  dimate  having  been  prescribed  as 
necessary  to  the  bridegroom's  constitution;  and  the  dowi^r 
and  Grace  were  about  to  proceed  to  a  seat  of  the  baron's  within 
a  couple  of  miles  of  .Bath.     ChatteiionhlBzisdf  had  his  own  en- 
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gagements,  but  be  promised  to  be  there  in  company  with  bia 
friend  Derwent  within  a  fortnight;  the  former  vbit  having  been 
postponed  by  the  marriages  in  their  respectiTe  &milie^ 
'  John  had  been  assidiious  in  his'  attentions  daring  th^  season 
of  forced  gayety  which  followed  the  nnptials  of  Kate;  and  as 
the  dowagei^s  time  was  monopolized  with,  the  e^remotiials  of 
that  erent^  Grace  had  risen  greatly  in  his  etstimatioo.  If  0race 
C^atterton  was  not  more  miserabte  tha^  nsad,  !at^;wMt  9be 
thonght  'was  the  destmction  of  her  sister's  happiness,' it;  wma 
owing  to  the  presence  andanconcea}ed  afibcHonof  John  Mose* 

M?jr#  I  .  V     ,.  .... 

Hie  carriage  of  Lord  Herrieiierd  was  in  wailing  wheaiJohd 
rang  for  ad^ttance.  On  opetiing  the  door  and  eotaring  the 
drawing-room,  he  saw  the  bride  imd  bridegroom,  with  theii* 
mother  and  sistefr,  accoutred^  for  an  exburaion  among  the  ^ops 
of  Bond  street:  for  Kate  ^as  dying  to  find  a  yehtfbr  some  c^f 
her  surplus  pin>m6ney — her  husband  to  show  Ids  handsome  wife 
in  the  face  of  the  world-^tile  niodief  to  display' the  trinmph  6f 
her  matrimonial  schemes.  And 'Grace  was  foreed  to. obey  her 
mother's  commands,  in  a<^companying  her  sister  as  an  attendant, 
not  to  be  dispiensed  with  at  all  in  her  dreumstanoes. 

The  entrancie  of  John  at  that  instant;  though  nothing  moiie 
than  what  occurred  every  day  at  that  hour,  deranged  the  whole 
plan :  tbe-dowagw,  for  a  moment,  forgot  her  resolution,  md for- 
got the  necessity  of  Grace's  appearance,  exclaiming  with  evident 
satisfiEbction^  '       '  r 

'^Here  is  Mr.  MoBeiey  come  to  ke^p  you  coihpany,  Grace; 
so,  after  all^  you  must  cbnsoit  your  headache  and  stay  at  home. 
Indeed,  my  love,  I  never  can  consent  you  should  go.  out  I  not 
only  wi4h,  biit  insist  yoti  remain  wiihin 'this  morning." 

Lord  H^rriefield  looked  at  his  mother-in-law  in  some  sorpris^, 
and  threw. a  suspicious  glance  on  his  own  rib  at  the  moment, 
wliich  spoke  as  plainly  as  looks  can  speak, 

'*I8  it  possible  I  have  been  taken  in,  after  all  f 

Grace  was  unused  to  resist  her  mother's  eomnuinds,  and 
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throwLig  off  her  hat  and  fihawl,  reseated  herself  with  more  com* 
posore  than  she  would  probabiy  have  done,  had  not  the  atten- 
tions of  Mosdey  been  moce  delicate  and  pointed  of  late  than 
formerly.    ' 

As  they  passed  the  porter;  Lady  Cfaatteiton.  observed  to  him 
sigoificaiitJy— "  Kobody  at  home,  WiHis."  "  YeSj  my  lady," 
was  the  laconic  reply,  and  Lord  Herriefield,  as  he  took  his  .seat 
by  the  side  of  ^hia  wifla  ui  the  cartidige,  thought  ehe  was  not  as 
hands^kne  as  tauaL' :    i     ::  > 

Lady  Obatterton  that  laoming  imgnardedly  had  the  fonnda- 
ttoQ  of  years  of  misery  for  her  eldest  danghter:  or  rather  the 
foundations' were;  abeady  laid  in  the  ill-assorted,  and  heartless, 
luiprineipled  nnioii  she  had  liaborad  with  success  to  effect.  But 
she  had  that  morning  stripped  the  mask  from  her  own  character 
prematurely,  and  excited  suspicions  in  thebjreast  of 'herson-«in- 
law,. which  time, only  served  to  coinfirm,  and'memory  to  brood 

Lord  Herriefield  had  been  too  long  in  the  world  not  to  under- 
stahd  all  the  ordinary  arts  of  matchniiakers  and  ■  match^hunters. 
Like  moat  of  his '  own  sex  who  have  assodated  freely  with  the 
wbrsi  part  of  the  other,  his  opinions  of  femide  excellencies  were 
by  ho;  means  extravagant  or  romantic.  Kate  had  pleaised^his 
eye:;  she  was  of  a  hoble  family ;  you^,  and  at  that  nioment 
interestingly^ quiet,. hanging. nothing  particularly  in  view.  She 
had.  a  taste  of.  her  own,  and*  Lord  Herriefield  was  by  no  means 
ia  conformity  with  it ;  -consequently,  she  expended  none  of  those 
piettyHltle.arta  upon  him  which:  ahe  occasionally  practised,  aiid 
which  Inki  expetienee  woukL  immediately  hisve  detected.  Her 
kfisgitst  ho  had  attributed  to  disinterestedness;  and  as  Kate  had 
fixed  her  eye  on  a  youi^  officer  lately  returned  from  France,  and 
her  mother  on  a  diike  i^ho' was  mourning  the  death' of  a  third 
wife,,  deviting.  means  to  coiusole  him  ivith  a  fourth — ^tiie  viscount 
had  got  a  good  deal  enttnored  with  the  lady,,  before  either  she  or 
her  mothet  t€k>k  any  pTariaenlartioticeihatithere  was-  sueh  a  being 
tn^visteiKie,   :Hia  ikie  was  hot  the  most  elevlated,  but  it  was 
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aacieiit  HU  paternal  acre»'were  natiiumecoiis,  but  luaEast 
India  shares  were.  He  ww  not  verj  joiog,  bat  he  vas  not 
very  old ;  awl  as  the  duke  died  of  a  fit  olc  the  gout  in  Ms  atom* 
ach,  and  the  officer  ran  away  with  a  girl  in  her  teeas^firoma 
boarding  school^  the  dowi^r  aad  her  danghter,  after  thor<kigh- 
ly  scanning  the  fiEushionable  w<Nrld^  determined,  for  want  of  a  betr 
ter,  that  h$  would  do. 

It  is  not  to  be  eapposed  that  the  mother  and  child  hdd  any 
open  communications  with  each  other  to  this  eflfeet.  The  deli- 
cacy and  pride  of  both  would  hare  beem  greatly  injnired  by  such 
a  suspicion ;  yet  they  arrived  simultaneously  at  the  same  con- 
clusion,'as  well  as  at  another  of  equal  importance  to  the  com- 
faction  of  their  sdiemes  on  the  viBCount^  It  was  8im|dy  to  ad- 
here to  the  same  conduct  which  had  made  Inm  a  captive,  as 
moat  likely  to  insure  the  victory. 

There  was  sueh  a  general  understanding  between  the  two  it 
can  excite  no  surprise  that  they  co-operated  harmoniously  as  it 
were  by  signal. 

For  two  people,  correctly  impressed  with  thdir  duties  and  re- 
sponsibihties,  to  arrive  at  the  same  contusion  ihTthe  government 
of  their  conduct,  would  be  merely  a  matter  of  course;  and  so 
with  those  who  are  more  or  less  under  the  donunion  of  the 
world*  They  will  pursne  their  plans  with  a.  degree  of  concor- 
rence  amounting  nearly  to  sympathy ;  and  thus  had  Kate  and 
her  mother,  until  this  morning,  kept  up  the  masqueiade  so  well 
that  the  viscount  was  as  confiding  as  a  country  Coiydoh.  When 
he  first  witnessed  the  dowiiger^s  management  with  Graoe  and 
John,  however,  and  his  wifb^s  careless  disngurd  of  a  thing  whieh 
appeared  too  much  a  matter  of  course  to  be  quite  agreeable,  his 
newly  awakened,  distrust  approached  coaviotion« 

Grace  Ghatterton  both  sai^  and  played  exquisitely ;  it  was, 
however,  seldom  she  could  sufficiency  overcome  her  desire,  when 
John  was  an  auditor,  to  i^pear  to  advatttagei 

As  the  party  went  down-  stairs,  and  Moeeley  hAd  gone  with 
them  part  of  the  way,  she  threw  henuif  uBCoasciouBlf  on  a  aeKt| 
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and  began  a  beaotifal  »2»ng,  that  was  &shianal>le  at  tho  time. 
Her  feeiings  were  in  consonance  with*  the  words,  and  Grace  was 
yery  happy  both  in  execution  and  voice. 

John  had  reached  the  back  of  hear  sedt  before  she  was  at  all 
sensible  of  his  retam,  and  €hrabc  lost  her  Belf*conimand  immedi- 
ately. %«  rose  and  took  a  seat  on  a  »ofa,  and  the  young  man 
was  immediately  at  her  side. 

**  Ah,  6iface,"  said  John,  the  lady's  heart  beating  high,  ^^  you 
certainly  do  sibg  as  yon  do  everything,  admirably." 

"  I  am  happy  you  think  so,  Mr.  Moseley,"  returned  Grace, 
looking  everywhere  but  in  his  fece. 

John's  eyes  ran  over  her  beauties,  as  with  palpitating  bosom 
and  varying  color  she  sat  oonfbscd  at  the  unusnid  warmth  of 
his  language  and  manner. 

Fortunately  a  remafrkabiy  striking  likeness  of  the  dowager 
hung  directly  over  their  heads,  and  John  taking  her  unresisting 
hand,  continiied, 

"Dear  Grace,  y oil  resemble  your  mother  very  much  in  feat- 
ures, and  what  is  better  still,  in  character." 

"I  could  wish,"  said  Grace,  venturing  to  look  up,  "to  resem- 
ble your  sister  Emily  in  the  latter." 

"  And  why  not  to  bo  her  sister,  dear  Gmce  ?"  said  he  with 
ardor.  "  You  are  worthy  to  become  her  sister.  Tell  me,  Grace, 
dear  Miss  Chatterton— can  you — will  you  make  me  the  happi- 
est of  men  ?  May  I  present  another  inestimable  daughter  to 
my  parents  ?" 

As  John  paused  for  an  answer  Grace  looked  up,  and  he  wait- 
ed her  reply  in  evident  anxiety ;  but  she  continued  silent,  now 
pale  as  death,  and  now  of  the  color  of  the  rose,  and  he  added : 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  offended  you,  dearest  Grace :  you  are  all 
that  is  desirable  to  me ;  my  hopes,  my  happiness,  are  centred 
in  you.  Unless  you  consent  to  become  my  wife,  I  must  be 
very  wretched." 

Grace  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  as  her  lover,  interested  deep- 
1y  in  their  cause,  gently  drew  her  toward  him.    Her  head  sanic 
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on  his  shoalder,  as  she  fiuntljr  ^whisptt^d  sometluDg  tliat  was 
inaudible,  but  which,  ho: did*  not  feiitto  interpret  into  every  thing 
he  most  wished  to  hear.  John  was  in  ecstacies.  Every  un- 
pleasant feeling  of  snspicioii  had  leifb  him.  Of  Grace's  inno- 
cence of  manoBuvting  he  never  doubted,  but  John  did  not  relish 
the  idea  of  being  entrapped  into  any  thing,  even  a  step  which 
be  desired.  An  uninterrupted  communication  fbllowed ;  it  was 
as  confiding  as  their  affectiolis ;  kni  the  teturh  of  iihe  dowager 
and  her  children  first  recaUi^d  them  to  the  recoll^tion  of  other 
people' 

One  glance  of  the  eye  was  enon^h  for  Lady  Ghatterton.  She 
saw  th^. traces  of  tears  on  .the  cheeks  and  in  the  ^ey^^  of  Gtace, 
and  the  dowager  was. satisfied;  .she  knew,  his  friends  would  not 
object ;  and  as  Grace  attended  her  to  her  dressing-room,  she 
cried  6n  storing  it,  "Well,  child  j  when  is  the  wedding  to  be? 
You  will  wear  me  out  with  feo  much  gayety." 

Grace  was  shocked,  but  did  not,  as  formerly,  we^p  over  h^r 
mother's  interference  in  agony  ajid  dread*  John  had  opened 
his  whole  soul  to  her,  observing  the  greatest;  defieacy  tovrard 
her  mother,  and  she  now  felt  her  happiness  placed  in  thelceep- 
ing  of  a  man  whose  honor  ^he  believed  much  exceeded  that  of 
anv  other  huinan  beings  '  .  ■     > 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Tiic  seniors  of  the  party  iit  Benfield  Lodge  were  all  assem* 
Died  one  morning  in  a  parlor,  wlien^  its  master  and  the  baronet 
were  occupied  in  the  pemsal  of  the  London  papers.  Clara  had 
persuaded  her  sisters  to  accompany  her  and  Francis  in  an  ex- 
cursion as  far  as  the  village. 

Jane  yet  continued  reserved  and  distant  to  most  .of  her 
friends ;  while  EmUy's  conduct  would  bave  escaped  unnoticed, 
did  not  her  blanched  cheek  and  wandering  looks  at  times  speak 
a  lax^guage  not  to  be  misunderstood.  /With  all  h^r  relatives  she 
mmntained  the  afiectiooate  int^rcoorde  she: had  always  sup- 
polled ;  .tbjODgh'  not  even  to  her  aunt  did  the  nime  of  Denbigh 
pass  fa^r  lips.  But  in  her  xnt>st  private  and  humble  petiti<ins  to 
Oody.she.jiever  forgot  to  nUnglje  with  hei*  requcists  for.  spiritual 
blessbgs  on  herself  fervent  prayers  for  tike  conversion  of  the 
preserver  of  her  life. 

JjfrsJ  Wilson,  as  she  sat  by  th^  side  of  her  siste^  at  their 
needles,  first  diseoveiH^d  an  lUiusual  lunoaslness  in'  their  vener- 
able host,' while  he  turned  his  paper  over  and  over,  as  if  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  comprehend  some  part  of  its  contents,. until  he 
rang,  the  bell  violently,  and  bid  the  servant  to  s^nd  Johnson  to 
bini  witbQilt  a  in36ment^s  delay.   ,   . 

.    *♦  reteir,'Vsaid  Mr.  Benfield,  doubtingly,  *f  read  that-^your  eyes 
are  young,.  Peter  (>  i!!ead'that.^  , 

Peter  took  the  |>aper,  and  fitter  having  adjusted  his  spectacles 
to  his  satisfaction,  he .  proceeded  to  obey  his  master's  injunc- 
tions:; but  the.  same  defect  of  yisioo  as  suddenly  seized  the 
steward  JM  it  had  affidcted:  hits. master.  He  turned  the  paper 
sidewi^a^.and  tippe^sred  to  be  spelling  the  matter  of  the  para* 
'960  ' 
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graph  to  himself.  Peter  would  have  given  his  thveo  hundred  a 
year  to  have  had  the  impatient  John  Moseley  at  hand,  to  relieve 
him  from  his  task ;  but  the  anxiety  of  Mr.  Benfield  overcoming 
his  fear  of  the  worst,  he  inquired  in  a  tremulous  tone — 

"  Peter  ?  hem !  Peter,  what  do  you  think  ?" 

"  Why,  your  honor,"  replied  the  steward,  stealing  a  look  at 
ids  master,  "  it  does  seem  so,  indeed." 

^*  I  r^nember,"  said  the  master,  ^^  when  Lord  Gk>sford  s»w  the 
marriage  of  the  comitess  announced  he—" 

Here  the  old  gentleman  was  obliged  to  stop,  and  rising  with 
dignity,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  faithful  ser^'ant,  he  left 
the  room. 

Mrs.  Wilson  immediatdy  took  up  {he  paper,  and  her  eye 
catching  the  paragraph  at  a  gianee,  she  read  aloud  as  follows  to 
her  expecting  friends : 

'^  Married,  by  spedol'  license,  at  the  eeat  of  the  Most  Noble 
the  Marquis  of  Eltringham,  in  Devonshire,  by  the  Right  Rer. 

Lord  Bishop  of ,  George  Denbigh,  Esq.,  Lieutensnt  Cdoncl 

of  his  Majesty's regimlei^t  of  dragoons,  to  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Lady  Laura  Stapleton,  eldest  sister  of  die  Marquia. 
Ekringham  was  honored  on  th^  present  happy  occasion  with 
the  presence  of  his  grace  of  Derwent,  and  the  galla&t  Lofd 
P^nd^nnyss,  kinsmen  of  the  bridegroom,  and  Captain  Lord 
Henry  Btapleton,  of  the  Royal  Navy.  We  underslaiiki  that  the 
happy  couple  proeeed  to  Denbigh  Castle  imnediAtely  after  the 
honeymoon." 

Although  MiB.  Wikon  had  giren  up  the  expectation  of  ever 
seeing  her  niece  the  wife  of  Denbigh,  she  ^tun  indescribable 
abockas  she  re&d.  this  paragraph*  The  strongest  Ibeling  was 
horror  at  the  danger  Emily  had  been  in  of  dontractmg  an  aiii- 
ance  with  strch  a  man.  His  avoiding  the  baU,  afwhioh  h^  knew 
Lord  Henry  was  expected,  was  explained  to  her  by  this  mar- 
riage ;  for  wtth  John,  she  could  not  believe  a  weman  like  Lady 
L$xxt&  Stapleton  was^  to  be  wen  in  the  iihort-  space  of  one  ftit* 
night,  or  Indeed  less.    There  was  toe  eridently  a  myetery  yet 
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to  be  deyelopedf  and,  she  felt  certidfiy  one  that  would  not  ^vat« 
hift  character  in  her  opiniott^ 

Neither  Sir  Edward  nor  Lady  Moseiey  had  given  up  the  ex 
peotation  of  seeing  Denbigh  again^  as  a  $uitor  for  Emily's  handf 
and  to  both  of  them  this  certauity  of  hid  loes  waa  a  heavy  blow. 
The  barontet  took  up  the  paper,  mid  after  peraaing  the  artidei 
he  muttered  in  a  low  tone,  as  he  wip^d  the  tears  from  his  eyes, 
^  Heaven  blesa  him :  I  sincerely  hope  she  is  woiiky  of  him." 
Worthy  of  him,  thought-  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  a  feeling  of  indig- 
nation, as,  taking  up  the  papw,  she  retired  to  her  own  room, 
whither  Emily,  at  that  moment  returned  from  her  walk,  had 
proceeded.  As  her  niece  must  hear  this  news,  she  thought  the 
sooner  the  better.  The  exercase,  and  the  unreserved  convert 
aation  of  Francis  and  Clara,  had  restored  in  some  degree  the 
bloom  to  the  cheek  of  Emily ;  and  Mra»  Wilson  felt  it  neoe^sary 
to  struggle  with  herself,  before  she  co;ald  summon  sufficient  res* 
olution  to  invade  the  returning  peace  of  her  chaige,  However, 
having  already  decided  on  her  course,  she  proceeded  to  the  dis* 
chai^  of  what  she  thought  to  be  a  duty.  • 

^*  Emily,  my  child,"  she  whispered,  pressing  her  affectionately 
to  her  bosom,  *'  you  have  been  all  I  could  wish,  and  more  than 
I  expected,  under  your  arduous  struggles.  But  one  more  pang, 
and  I  trust  yqur  recoUoctions  on  this  painful  subject  will  be 
done  away," 

Emily  looked  at  her  aunt  in  anxious  expectation  of  what  was 
coming,  and  quietly  taking  the  paper,  followed  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Wilson's  finger,  to  the  ^oiicle  on  the  marriage  of  Denbigh* 
.  There  i^as  a  momentary  stru|^le  in  Emily  for  self-command 
She  was  obliged  to  find  support  in  a  chair.  The  returning  rich- 
ness of  color,  excited  by  her  walk,  vanished;  but  recovering 
herself,  she  pressed  the  hand  of  her  anxious  guardian,  and, 
gently  waving  her  back,  proceeded  to  her  own  room. 

On. her  return  to  the  company,  the  same  control  of  her  feel* 
Logs  which  had  distinguished  her  conduct  of  late,  was  again 
visible;  and,  although  her  aunt  most  narrowly  watched  hei 
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ihovementB,  looks,  and  ^eeclies,  she  could  discern  no  visible  al* 
teration  by  this  confirmation  of  misconduct.  The  truth  was, 
that  in  Emily  Moseley  the  obligations  of  duty  were  so  impera- 
tive, lier  sense  of  her  dej^endence  on  Providence  so  humlAing 
and  yet  so  confiding,  that,  as  soon  as  she  was  taught  to  believe 
her  lovcfr  tilwotthy  of  her  esteetn,  that  moment  an  insnpeiiable 
barrier  separiited  them.  Hisinbrris^  could  add  nothing  to  the 
distance  botweeti  them.  It  was  impossible  they  could  be  utaited ; 
and  although  a  secret  lingering  of  the  affections  over  his  fiiUen 
character  might  and  did  exist,  it  ^i^lsted' without  any  fofbantic 
expectations  of  miracles  in  his  (aVbr,'  or  vain  wishes  of  reforma- 
tion, in  which  self  was  the-  promintot  fe^eling.  She  might  be 
said  to  be  keenly  alive  to  all  that  Concerned  his  welfare  or  move- 
ments, if  she  did  not  harbor  the  passion  of  love ;  but  it  showed 
itself  in  prayers  for  his  amendiiieBt  of  life,  and  the  most  ardent 
petitions  for  his  future  and  eternal  happiness.  6he  had  set 
About,  seriously  and  with  much.enei^,  the  task  of  erasing  from 
her  heart  sentiments  which,  however  delightful  she  had  found  ii 
to  entertain*in  times  past,  were  now  in  direct  variance  with  her 
duty.  I^he  knew  that  a  weak  indulgence  of  such  passions  would 
tend  to  draw  her  mind  from,  and  (fisqualify  her  to  discharge, 
those  various  calls  on  her  time  and  her  exertions  which  could 
alone  enable  her  to  assist  others,  or  effect  in  her  own  person  the 
great  purposes  of  her  creation.  It  was  never  lost  sight  of  by 
Emily  Moseley,  that  her  existence  here  was  preparatory  to  an 
immensely  more  important  state  hereafter.  She  was  conse^ 
quently  in  charity  with  tSl  mankind;  and  if  grown  a  little  more 
distrustful  of  the  intentions  of  het  fellow-Knreatures,  it  was  a  mis* 
trust  bottomed  in  a  clear  view  of  the  frailties  of  our  nature ;  and 
self-examination  was  amoiig  the  not  unfrequent  speculations  she 
made  on  this  hasty  marriage  of  her  former  lover. 

Mrs.  Wilson  saw  all  this,  and  was  soon  made  acquainted  by 
her  niece  in  terms,  with  her  views  of  her  6wn  condition ;  and 
although  she  had  to,  and  did  deeply  regret,  that  all  her  caution 
bad  no*  been  able  to  guard  against  deception,  where  it  was 
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moftt  important  for  her  to  guide  aright,  yet  she  was  cheered 
witb  the  refle^tioii  tiiat  her  previonsrcare,  with  :the  blesainga 
of  Providence^  had'  admirably  fitted,  her  charge  to  combat  and 
overcome  the  consequences  of  their  mistaken  confidence.  . 
..  The  gloom  which  this  little  palnigraph  excited,  extended  to 
eVery  indindusd. in.  the  £rauly ;  for  alllhad  placed  Denbigh  by 
^he.sid^.of  John  in  their  affections,  .ever  isipce  his  weighty  ser- 

dees- to  Sm%« ;  .'       r 

.  Aletterfrom  John  announ<ung  hb  intention  of  meeting  them 
At  J3ath,  sA  well  as  his  ite^  relation  with  Gracia^  relieved  in  aome 
measuri^  thia.  general  de|>re8$ioa  of  spirit  .McJBenfield  alone 
fjO]aaKl  no  consolation  iu  the  approaching  nuptials.  John  he  r^ 
garded.  Iia  hik  nephew^  and' Grace  be  thought  a  very  good  sort 
of  yonng  Ivoman;  ^^^  neither  of  them  were  beii^: of  the  same 
geAn8/wii^  Emily  and  Denbigh. 

:  f<  Petiec,"  said  he  one  day,  alter:  they  had  both  been.expending 
their  ingenuity  in  vain  efforts  to  discover  the  •  cause  jof  this  s^ 
mnch-detired  marriage's  being  so  uiiexpccteidlyfra8trat^d».^  have 
I  nic^.ofteot  told  you,  that  &te  governed  these  things,:  in  order 
that  jinen  might  be  humble  In  this  life?  Now,  Peter,  had  the 
Lady  Juliana  wedded  with  a  mind  •congenial  to  her  own,  she 
i»ight  hare  beea  mistress  of  Benfield  Lodge  to  this  very  hour." 
.  .  M  Yes,  If  oaf;  honor^hUt  there'ii  Misf  £mmy's  legsioy." 
'  And  :Feter  withdrew,  thinking-- what 'would  have  been'  the 
eQn!>rie<|iiBnee8  had.  Patty^.Stieele  been  more  wiUtng,  when  he 
wiflbfid  to  fkiake  herMis.  Peter  Johnson-^n  asBociati<»i  by  no 
Qieansr!  nneommcioii . in  the  mind  ;of  the'  steward;  for  if  Patty 
had:  <ever  a  rivld  in  hb:  affections,  it  ^ras  in  the' person  of  Emily 
Ifoaeley^  though,  indeed,  with  very'difierent  d^rees  and  color- 
big  ^  eM^^nu  : 

.  The  ezcarnons  to.  the  cottage  had  bSsen' continued  by  Mrs. 
Wilson  and  Eniily,  and,  as  ho  gentleman  was  now  in  the  family 
to  .inter&re^'with  their,  communications,  a  general  visit  to  the 
yonng  widow  had  been  made  by  the  Moseleys,  indading  Sii 
Edward  and  Mr.  Ives. 
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The  Jjuvises  had  gone  to  London  to  reeoive  tLeir  children, 
now  penitent  in  more  senses  than  one ;  and  Sir  £dward  learned 
with  pleasure  that  Egerton  and  his  wife  had  been  admitted  into 
the  family  of  the  merchant. 

Sir  Edgar  had  died  snddenl  j,  and  the  entailed  estates  had 
fallen  to  his  successor  the  colonel,  now  Sir  Harrj ;  but  the  bnHc 
of  his  wealth,  being  in  convertible  property,  be  had  g^ven  by 
will  to  his  other  nephew,  a  young  clergyman,  and  a  son  of  a 
younger  brother.  Mary,  as  well  as  her  mother,  was  greatly 
dis^pbinted  by  this  deprivation  of  what  they  considered  Uieir 
iawfiil  s{^ndor;  but  they  found  great  consolation  in  the  new 
dignity  of  Lady  ii^erton,  whose  greatest  wish  now  was  to  meet 
the  Moseleys,  in  order  that  she  might  precede  them  in  or  ont 
of  same  place  where  such  ceremonials  are  obeerred.  The  sound 
of  *^  Lady  Egerton's  carriage  stops  the  way,"  was  delightful,  and 
it  never  failed  to  be  used  on  all  occasions^  although  her  ladyship 
was  mistress  of  only  a  hired  vehicle. 

A  slight  insight  into  the  situation  of  things  among  them  may 
be  found  in  the  following  narrative  of  their  views,  as  revealed 
in  a  discussion  which  took  place  about  a  fortnight  after  the  re^ 
onion  of  the  family  under  one  roof. 

Mrs.  Jarvis'was  mistress  of  a  very  handsome  ooaeh,  the  gift  of 
her  husband  for  her  own  private  nse.  After  having  satisfied  her- 
self the  bar<met  (a  dignity  he  had  enjoyed  )ost  twenty-four  hours) 
did  not  possess  the  ability  to  furnish  iiis  lady,  as  she  termed  her 
daughter,  with  such  a  luxury,  she  magnanimously  determined  to 
reUnquish  her  own,  in  support  of  the  new-found  elevation  of 
her -daiighter.  Accordingly,  a.  consultatioa  on  the  alterations 
which  wore  necestery  took  place  between  the  ladies*^'*  The  anna 
must  be  altered,  of  course,"  Lady  Egerton  observed,  ^  and  Sa 
Harry's,  %ith  the  bloody  hand  and  six  quarterings,  put  in  their 
place ;  then  the  liveries,  they  must  be  changed." 

^  Oh,  mercy !  my  kdy,  if  the  arms  are  altered,  Mr.  Jarvis 
will  be  smre  to  notice  it,  and  he  woukl  never  forgive  me;  and 
perhaps — ^" 
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.  f^  Perbufw  what  ?-'  exelaimed  the  new-made  lady,  with.a  dis 
daiiiftil  toss  of  her  head. 

.  "  Whyy-'  replied  the  mother,  wannly,  "  not.  give  me  the  hun* 
dred  ponads  he  promised,  to  have  it  new  lined  and:  punted/* 

*^  Fiddlesticks  with  the  painting,.  Mrsw  Jarvis,"  cried  the  ladp 
with  dignity :  *^  no  eariiage  shall  be  called  mine  that  does  not. 
bear  my  ar^is  and  the  bloody  hand.'! 

.  '^Why,  yonr  ladyship  is  unreasonable,  indeed, ypa  are,"  said 
Mr8«  J^arvis,  ooa^mgly ;  and  then,  after  a  moment's  thought,  she. 
continued,  '^  is  it  the  arms  or  the  baronetcy,  you  want,  my  dear  T' 

,  f^  C^,  I  care  nothing  for  the  arms,  but  I  am  determined,  now 
(.  am  a  baronet's  lady,  Mrs,  Jarvis,  to  have  the  proper  emblem 
of  my  rank" 

^'  Ocrt^nly,  my  lady,  that's  true  dignity :  well,  then,  we  will 
put  the  bloody  hand  on  your  fath^'ii  arms,  and  he  will  nevei 
xLotace  it,4br  he  never  sees  such  things." 

The  arrangement  was  happily  completed,  and.  for  a  few  days 
the  coach  of  Mr.  Jai:vis  bore  abojit  the  titled  dao&e,  until  one 
unlacl^y  day  the  merchant,  who  still  went  on  'Change  when  any 
great  bargain  in  the  stocks  was  to  be  made,  arrived  at  Im  own 
dooj;  suddenly,  to  procure  a  calculation  he  had  made  on  the 
leaf  of  his  prayer-book  the  last  Sunday  during  sermon.  This 
he  obtained  after  some  search.  In  his  haste  he  drove  to  his 
broker's  in  the  carrii^  of  his  wife,  to  save  time,  it  happening 
to  be  in  waiting  at  the  moment,  and.  the  distance  not  great* 
Mr.  Jarvis  forgot  to  order  the  man  to  return,  and  for  an  hour 
the  vehicle  stood  in  one  of  the  most  public  places  in  the  city.- 
The  cpnseqnence.  was^  ih^t  when  Mr«  Jarvis  undertook  to  ex- 
amine into  hi»  gains,  with  the  account  read^red  of  the  transac- 
tion by  his  broker,  he  was  astonished  to  read,  ^  Sir  Timothy. 
Jarvis,  Bart,  in  account, with  John  Smith,  Dr."  .  Sir  Timothy 
examined  the  account  in  as  many  different  ^ays  as  Mr.  Benfield 
had  examined  the  marriage  of  Denbigh,  before  he  would  believe, 
lus  eyes ;:  i^d,  wh^i  assured  of  the  fact,  he  immediately  cai^ht 
up  his  hat,  and  went  to  find  the  man  who  had  dared  to  insult 
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bim,  as  it  were  in  defiflnce  o£  the  fimnaiity  of  InisineBa.  He 
had  not  proceeded  one  sqnare  in  the  city  before  he  met  afiiood, 
who  spoke  to  him  by  the  title;  an  explanation  of  the  mistaho 
followed,  and'  the  quasi  baronet  proceeded  to  his  stables*  Beie 
Ijy  actual  examination  lie  detected  the  fraud.  An  explanation 
with  his  consort  followed ;  and  the  painter's  brush  soon  effaced 
the  emblem  of  dignity  from  the  panels  of  the  coach*  All  this 
was  CjEtsy,  but  ^kh  his  wi^;gish  companions  on  'Chaoge  and  in 
the  city  (where,  notwithstandhig^  his ^ wife's,  fluihionable  propen- 
sities, he  loved  to  resort)  he  was  ^r  Timothy  stfll. 

Mr*  Jarvis,  though  a  man  of  much  modesty,  was  one  of  great 
decision,  and  he  dietermined  to  have  the  laagh  on  his  side.  A 
newly  purchased  borough  of  his  sent  up  an  address  flaming 
with  patriotism,'  and  it  was  presented  by  his  own  hftnds^  The 
merchant  seldom  kneeled  to  his  Creator,  bat  on  this  occasion 
he  humbled  himself  dutAfiaiUy  before  his  prince,  and  left  the 
presence  with  a  legal  right  to  the  appellation  whieh  his  old 
ctompanions  had  affixed  to  him  siircastically.  '  ■  ■ 

The  rapture  of  Lady  Jarvis  inay  be  motse  easily  imiiglned  than 
£uthfully  demibed,  the  Christian  name  of  her  hasband  alone 
throwing  any  alloy  into  the  enjoyment  of  her  elevation  :  but  by  a 
license  of  s^>eech  she  ordered,  and  addreised  in  her  owii  practice, 
the  softer  and  more  £similiar  appdlation  of  Sir  Timo.  Two  ser- 
vants  were- discharged  the  first  week,  becadse,  unused' -to  titles, 
they  had  fikldressed  her  as  mistress;  bud'  her  Ikm,  the  captain, 
then  «t  a  waterii^^loce,  was  madea^squainted  by  express  with 
the  jt>yfiil  intelllgeniee.     . 

All  this  time  Sir  Henry  Egerton  wsa  biit  little  seen  among 
his  new  relatives.  He  had  his  own  engagemeats  and  haunts, 
and  spent  most  of  his  time  at  a  fashionable  gaming  house. in  the 
West  End.  As,  however,  the  town  was  deserted.  Lady  Jarvis, 
with  her  daughters,  having  condescended  to  pay  a  round  of  city 
visits,  to  show  off  her  airs  and  dignity  to  her  old  friends,  per- 
suaded Sir  Timo  that  the  hour  for  their  visit  to  Bath  had  ar- 
rived, and  they  wet^  soon  comfortably  settled  in  that  city. 
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Lady  ChattortDii  and  htt  youngest  daughter  had  anired  at 
the  seat  of  her  ton,  and  Jdhn  Moseley,  fis  happy  as  the  cfertainty 
of  ioTB  returned,  knd  the  a[ppr(^mti6n  <>f  l)ls  friends  coKild  make 
him^  was  in  lodgingg  in  th0  tbwK  '  Sir  Edwiird  Notified  his  son 
of  his  approaching  visit  to  BK);h,  ^ftd^J^*^^  t^k  proper  accom-. 
ttiodations  for  the  &milyy  Which  h(&t><iet»pied  for  a  few  .days  hy 
himself  as /otfum /etieiw.     - 

:  Lord  and  Lady  Hetriefield  had  departed  (or  the  south  of 
Fzanco;  and  Kate^remoVed  from  the  6den6s  of  her  earliest  en- 
joynientft  and  4ho  bosom  of  het  own  family^  and  under  the  pro- 
1ttO!ti<m  of  a  man  she  neither  lo^ed  nor  h»spect<^<l,  began  to  feel 
the  inaufSciency  of  a  name  or  of  a  Ibrtutte  to  Constituie  felicity. 
Lord  Ilerriefield  was  of  a  s^^icidos  ahd  har^  temper,  the  first 
prop^sity  being  greatfy  increaserl  l>y  his  former'  associations, 
and  the  latter  not  beiiig' removed  by  the  humility  of  his' eastern 
d«pend<mts;  But  the  intiiatioh  of  h^r  chM  gave  no  uneasiness 
to  ihe  managing  mother,^Wh6  thought  hot  in  the  high-road  to 
happiness,  and  was  gratified  'at  the  restilt  of  her  kbors.'  Once 
or  iwiee,  indeed,  her  ha^ts  hiad  'overc<lme  her  caution  so  much 
as  to>  endeayor  to  promote,  a  day  or  two  sooner  than  had  been 
atrangied,  the  wedding  of  Grace ;  but  her  imprudence  was  check- 
ed instantly  by  the  recoiling  of  Moselcy  from-  her  insinuations 
in  disgust ;  and  the  absence  of  the  young  man  for  twenty-four 
hours  gave  her  timely  warning  of  the  danger  of  such  an  inter- 
ference with  one  of  such  fastidious  feelings.  John  punished 
himself  as  much  as  the  dowager  on  these  occasions ;  but  the 
smiling  face  of  Grace,  with  her  hand  frankly  placed  in  his  own 
at  his  return,  never  &ilcd  to  do  away  the  unpleasant  sensations 
created  by  her  mother's  care. 

The  Chatterton  and  Jarvis  families  met  in  the  rooms,  soon 
after  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  when  the  lady  of  the  knight,  fol- 
lowed by  both  her  daughters,  approached  the  dowager  with  a 
most  friendly  salute  of  recognition.  Lady  Chatterton,  really 
forgetful  of  the  persons  of  her  B acquaintance,  and  dislik- 
ing the  vulgarity  of  her  air,  di*ew  v.p  into  an  appearance  of  great 
14 
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dignity,  as  she  hoped  the  lady  was  well  Hie  merchant's  wife 
felt  the  consciousness  of  rank  too  much  to  be  repulsed  in  this 
manner,  and  believing  that  the  dowager  had  merely  forgotten 
her  face,  she  added,  with  a  simpering  smile,  in  imitation  of  what 
she  had  seen  better  bred  people  practise  with  success — 

"  Lady  Jarvis — my  lady — ^your  ladyship  don't  remember  me 

—Lady  Jarvis  of  the  Deanery,  B ,  Northamptonshire,  and 

my  daughters.  Lady  Egerton  and  Miss  Jarvis.''  Lady  Egorton 
bowed:  stiffly  to  the  recognizing  smile  the  dowager  now  con- 
descended to  bestow ;  but  Sarah,  remembering  a  certain  hand- 
some lord  in  the  family,  was  more  urbane,  determining  at  the 
moment  to  make  the  promotion  of  her  mother  and  sister  step- 
ping-stones to  greater  elevation  for  herselfl 

"  I  hope  my  lord  is  wcD,"  continued  the  city  lady.  "  I  regret 
that  Sir  limo,  and  Sir  Harry,  and  Captain  Jarvis,  are  not  here 
this  morning  to  pay  their  respects  to  your  ladyship ;  but  as  we 
shall  see  naturally  a  good  deal  of  each  oilier,  it  must  be  defer- 
red to  8  more  fitting  opportunity." 

'^  Certainly,  madam,"  replied  the  dowager,  as,  passing  her 
compliments  with  those  of  Grace,  she  drew  back  from  so  open 
a  conversation  with  creatures  of  such  doubtful  staiidbg  in  the 
&shionabie  world. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Oir  taldug  leave  of  Mra.  Fitzgerald,  Emily  and  her  auut  set- 
tled a  plan  of  correspondence ;  the  deserted  situation  of  this 
young  woman  having  created  great  interest  in  the  breasts  of  her 
new  friends.  General  McCarthy  had  returned  to  Spain  without 
receding  from  his  original  proposal,  and  his  niece  was  left  to 
mourn  her  early  departure  from  one  of  the  most  solemn  duties 
of  life. 

Mr.  Benfieldy  thwarted  in  one  of  his  most  ilBKvorite  schemes 
of  happiness  for  the  residue  of  his  life,  obstinately  refused  to 
make  one  of  the  party  at  Bath ;  imd  Ives  and  Clara  having  re- 
turned to  Bolton,  the  remainder  of  the  Moseleys  arrived  at  the 
lodgings  of  John  a  very  few  days  after  the  interview  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  with  hearts  ill  qualified  to  enter  into  the  gayeties 
of  the  place,  though,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  Lady  Mose- 
ley,  to  see  and  to  be  seen  once  more  on  that  great  theatre  of 
&8hionable  amusement. 

The  friends  of  the  family  who  had  known  them  in  times  past 
were  numerous,  and  were  glad  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with 
those  they  had  always  esteemed ;  so  that  they  found  themselves 
inmiediately  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  smiling  faces  and  dashing 
equipages.  , 

Sir  William  Harris,  the  proprietor  of  the  deanery  and  a  for- 
mer neighbor,  with  his  showy  daughter,  were  among  the  first  to 
visit  them.  Sir  William  was  a  man  of  handsome  estate  and 
unexceptionable  character,  but  entirely  governed  by  the  whims 
and  desires  of  his  only  child.  Caroline  Harris  wanted  neither 
sense  nor  beauty,  but  expecting  a  fortune,  she  had  placed  her 
views  too  high.     She  at  fii*st  aimed  at  the  peerage,  and  while 
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she  felt  herself  entitled  to  salt  her  taste  as  well  as  her  ambition^ 
had  failed  of  her  object  by  ill-concealed  efforts  to  attain  it  She 
had  justly  acquired  the  reputation  of  the  reverse  of  a  coquette 
or  yet  of  a  prude ;  still  she  had  never  received  an  offer,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six  had  now  begun  to  lower  her  thoughts  to 
the  commonalty.  Her  forttme  would  hare  easily  obtained  her 
a  husband  here,  but  she  was  determined  to  pick  among  the  low- 
er supporters  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  nation.  With  the  Moso- 
leys  she  had  beeh  early  acquakited,  though  some  ycasrs  their 
aenior;  a  cu-cumstance,  however,  to  which  she  took  care  never 
to  alhide  unnecessarily. 

The  meeting  between  Giiice  and  the  Mosdleys  ^as  tender  and 
sincere.  John's  connteimnce  glowed  with  delight,  as  he  saw  his 
future  wife  folded  successively  in  the  arms  of  those  ho  loved, 
and  Grace's  tears  and  blushes  added  twofold  charms  to  her  na- 
tive beauty.  Jane  relaxed  from  her  reserve  to  rec^ve  her  fu- 
ture »8ter,  and  determined  with  herself  to  appear  iii  the  worid, 
in  Older  to  show  Sir  Henry  Egerton  that  she  did  not  feel  the 
blow  he  had  inflicted  as  severely  as  the  truth  might  have  proved. 

The  dowager  found  some  little  occupation,  for  a  few  days,  in 
aettfing  with  Lady  Moseley^  the  preliminaries  of  the  wedding; 
bat  the  latter  had  suffered  too  much  through  her  youngest  daugh- 
ters, to  enter  into  these  formalities  with  her  ancient  spirit.  All 
things  were,  however,  happily  settled;  and  Ives  making ^tf' jour- 
ney for  the  express  purpose,  John  and  Gf  ace- were  united  private- 
ly at  the  altar  of  one  of  the  principal  churches  in  Bath.  Chat- 
terton  had  been  summoned  on  the  occasion ;  and  the  same  paper 
which  announced  the  nuptials,  contained,  amongst  the  fashiona- 
ble, arrivals,  the  names  of  the  Duke  of  Derwent  and  his  sister, 
the  Marquis  of  Mtringham  and  sisters,  amongst  whom  was  to 
be  found  Lady  Laura  Denbigh.  Lady  Chatterton  carelessly  re- 
marked, in  presence  of  her  friends,  the  husband  of  the  latt-er  was 
summoned  to  the  death-*bed  of  a  relative,  from  whom  he  had  great 
expectations.  Emily's  color  did  certainly  change  as  die  listen- 
ed to  this  news,  but  not  allowing  her  thoughts  to  dweH  on  the 
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subject,  she  was  soon  lenablod  to  recall  her  serenity  of  appe»p- 
ance.  .  . 

But  Jane. and  Emily  were  delicately  placed.  The  lover  of  the 
formei*)  and  the  wives  of  the  lovers  of  both,  were  in  the  way  of 
daily,  if  not. hourly  rencounters ;  and  it  required  all  the  energies 
of  the  young  women  to  appear  with  composure  before  them. 
The  elder  TiTas  suppcarted  by  pride,  thft  younger  by  principle. 
The. first  was  restless,  haughty,  distant,  andsepulsiye.  The  last 
mild,  humble,  rescry.ed,  but  eminently  attcaotiTeu  Thb  one  was 
Suspected  by  all  around  her ;  the  other  was  unnotsced  by  any, 
but  by  her  nearest  and  dearest  friends. 

The  first  rencounter  with' these  dreaded  guests  occurred  at  the 
rooms  one  evening,,  where  the  elder  ladies  had  insisted  on  the 
bride's  making  her  appearance.  The  Jarvises  were  there  before 
thcfm,  and  at  their  entrance  caught  the  eyes  of  the  group.  Lady 
jTarvis  approached  immiediately)  filled  with  exultation — ^her  hus- 
band with  jesp^t  The  latter  was  received  with  cordiality — the 
former  pdiiely,  but  with  distanbe.  The  young  ladies  and  Six 
Henry  bowed  distaatly,  and  the  gentleman  soon*  drew  off  into 
another  part  of  the  room :  his  absence  alone  kept  Jane .  from 
Planting. :  The  handsome  figure  of  Egerton  standing  by  tho 
side  of  Marjr  Jarvis,  as  her  acknowledged  husband,  was  Meat 
proving  too. much  for  her  pride,  notwithstanding  all  her  efforts; 
and.h^  looked  so  Uketh^e  iinaginary  bbing  she  had  setup  as  the 
object,  of:  her  worahipj  th^t  her  heart  was  also .  in  danger  of  re- 
bellings. 

"  Positively,  Sir  Edward  and  my  lady,  both  Sir  Timo  ana 
myself  and,  I  dare  say.  Sir  Hiirry  andJLady  Egerton  too,  are 
delighted  to  see  you  comfortably  at  Bath  among  us*  Mrs.  Mose- 
ley,  I  wish  you  much  happiness ;  Lady  Chatterton  too.  I  sup- 
pose your  ladyship  recollects  me  now ;  I  ^m  Lady  Jarvis.  Mr. 
Moacley,  I  regret^  for  your  sake,  that  my  son  Captain  Jaryis  ia 
not  here ;  you  were  so  fond  of  each  oth^r,  and  both  so  lov^d 
your  guns*" 

"  Positively,  my  Lady  Jarvis,"  said  Moseloy,  drily,  "  my  feel- 
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ings  on  the  occasion  arc  as  strong  as  jour  own ;  bat  I  presnme 
the  captain  is  mach  too  good  a  shot  for  me  by  this  time.'' 

"  Why,  yes ;  he  improves  greatly  in  most  things  he  nndcr- 
takes,"  rejoined  the  smiling  dame,  '^  and  I  hope  he  will  soon 
learn,  like  you,  to  shoot  with  the  Narrows  of  Cupid.  I  hope  the 
Honorable  Mrs.  Moseley  is  well." 

Grace  bowed  mildly,  as  she  answered  to  the  interrogatory, 
and  smiled  at  the  thought  of  Jarvis  put  in  competition  with  her 
husband  in  this  species  of  archery,  when  a  voice  immediately 
behind  where  they  sat  caught  the  ears  of  the  whole  party ;  all 
it  said  was — 

"  Harriet,  you  foi^ot  to  show  me  Marian's  letter." 

"  Yes,  but  I  will  to-morrow,"  was  the  reply. 

It  was  the  tone  of  Denbigh.  Emily  almost  fell  from  her  seat 
as  it  first  reached  her,  and  the  eyes  of  all  but  herself  were  im- 
mediately tamed  in  quest  of  the  speaker.  He  had  approached 
within  a  very  few  feet  of  them,  supporting  a  lady  on  each  arm. 
A  second  look  convinced  the  Moseleys  that  they  were  mista- 
'  ken.  It  was  not  Denbigh,  but  a  young  man  whose  figure,  &ce, 
and  air  resembled  him  strongly,  and  whose  voice  possessed  the 
same  soft  melodious  tones  which  had  distinguished  that  of  Den- 
bigh. This  party  seated  themselves  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  the  Moseleys  and  they  continued  their  conversation. 

"  You  heard  from  the  Colonel  to-day,  too,  I  believe,"  contin- 
ued the  gentleman,  turning  to  the  lady  who  sat  next  to  Emily. 

"  Yes,  he  is  a  very  punctual  correspondent ;  I  hear  every  oth- 
er day." 

^'How  is  his  uncle,  Laura  f  inquired  her  female  companion. 

^^  Rather  better ;  but  I  will  thank  your  grace  to  find  the  mar- 
quis and  Miss  Howard." 

"  Bring  them  to  us,"  rejoined  the  other. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  former  lady,  with  a  laugh,  "  and  Eltiingham 
will  thank  you  too,  I  dare  say." 

In  an  instant  the  duke  returned,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman 
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of  thirty  and  an  elderly  lady,  who  might  have  been  safely  taken 
for  fifty  without  offence  to  anybody  but  herself. 

During  these  speeches  their  auditors  had  listened  with  almost 
breathless  interest.  Emily  had  stolen  a  glance  which  satisfied 
her  it  was  not  Denbigh  himself^  and  it  greatly  relieved  her ;  but 
was  startled  at  discovering  that  she  was  actually  seated  by  the 
side  of  his  young  and  lovely  wife.  When  an  opportunity  ofiered, 
she  dwelt  on  the  amiable,  frank  countenance  of  her  rival  with 
melancholy  satisfaction ;  at  least,  she  thought,  he  may  yet  bo 
happy,  and  I  hope  penitent. 

It  was  a  mixture  of  love  and  gratitude  which  prompted  this 
wish,  both  sentiments  not  easily  got  rid  of  when  once  ingrafted 
in  our  better  feelings.  John  eyed  the  strangers  with  a  displeas- 
ure for  which  he  could  not  account  at  once,  and  saw,  in  the 
ancient  lady,  the  bridesmaid  Lord  Henry  had  so  unwillingly  ad- 
mitted to  that^  distinction. 

Lady  Jarvis  was  astounded  with  her  vicinity  to  so  much  no- 
bility, and  she  drew  back  to  her  family  to  study  its  movements 
to  advantage;  while  Lady  Chatterton  sighed  heavily,  as  she 
contemplated  the  fine  figures  of  an  nnmamed  duke  and  mar- 
quis,  and  she  without  a  single  child  to  dispose  of.  The  remain- 
der of  the  party  continued  to  view  them  'with  curiosity,  and 
listened  with  interest  to  what  they  said. 

Two  or  three  young  ladies  had  now  joined  the  strangers,  at- 
tended by  a  couple  of  gentlemen,  and  the  conversation  became 
general.  The  ladies  declined  dancing  entirely,  but  appeared  wil« 
ling  to  throw  away  an  hour  in  comments  on  their  neighbors. 

**  William,"  said  one  of  the  young  ladies,  "  there  is  your  old 
uiossniate,  Col.  £gerton.'' 

"Yes,  I  observe  him,"  replied  her  brother,  " I  see  him ;"  but, 
smiling  significantly,  he  continued,  "  we  are  messmates  no  lon- 
ger." 

"  He  is  a  sad  character,"  said  the  marquis,  with  a  shrug. 

**  William,  I  would  advise  you  to  be  cautious  of  his  acquaint- 
ance." 
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^  I  tbank  joUy  jrciplied  Lord  William^  *^  but  I  believe  I  nftder 
stand  him  tlior6Qghlj«^' 

Jane  manifested  itrdng  emotion  daiing  these  remarks,  while 
Sir  Edward  and  hia'wifesai^erted  t&ei^  £ioes  from  a  simnltaneoas 
feeling  of  oelf^reproaofa*  'Their  «yes  met,  and  motnal  conces- 
Mpna  wi9re  oontaii^ed  in  the  giaace;  yet  their  feelings  were  mi- 
noticed  by  their  compamons,  for  over  the  fulfilment  of  her  often 
repeated  foreW^minga  of  n^ect  imd  diity  to  onr  ehildreh,  Mrs. 
Wilson  had  nioiimed  in  sincerity,  bntshe  had  forgotten  to  tri- 
umph. 

'*  Wh«a  are  we  to  see  Pendennyssf^  inquired  the  marquis ; 
'*  I  hop0  he  will  be  here^  with  >Gtoige-*-I  hare  a  mind  to  beat 
np  hi$  quarters  in  Walek  this  season-^what  say  yon,  Der- 
wentr  •  -   '.   *       '    '   :■  •  •.'•■'•' 

*^  I  intend  it,  if  I  can  persuade  Lady  Harriet  to  quit  the  gaye- 
ties  of  Bath  so  soon — ^what  say  ycm,  8iBter^--^will  you  be  in  read- 
iil^ss  to  attend:  me  so  terly  f 

This  question  was  ask^in  an  aich  tone;  and. drew  the  eyes 
of  h^  friends.  oQ  the  person  to  whom  it  waa  addressed; 

;  >^  iMun  ready  ^w,  Frederick,  if  yoa  wish  it,**  answered  the 
sister  hartil]^,  afkd  eoloriog  excessividy  as*  she  spoke. 

^'  Blat  where  is  ChatteKton  f  I  thonght  he  was  here — ^he  had  a 
sister  married  here  last  week,''  inquired  Lord  Wilfiam  Stapletoh, 
addressing  no  one:  in  partioularir 

.  A  s]i^t.moyement:intlieir. neighbors  attracted  the  attention 
of  thep^y.  ' 

^^  ^hat  aloyely  youiig  woman,"  whbpei^d  the  duke  to  Lady 
Lauri^  ^^  y0^r  neighbor  is !-' 

The  lady  smiled  her  assent,  and  as  Smily  overheard  it,  she 
rose  with  glowing  cheeks,  and  proposed  a  walk  roubd  the  room. 

Cbattertpn  soon  aftet  entered.  The  young  peer  had  acknowi« 
edged  to  Emily  that,  deprived  of  hope  as  he  had  been  by  her  firm 
refusal  of  hi»  hand,  his  efforts  had  been  directed  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  a;  passion  which  ^couid  never  be  successful ;  but  his  es- 
teem, his  respect,  remained  in  full  force.     He  did  not  touch  at 
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ldl  on  the  subject  of  Denbigh,  and  she  supposed  that  he  thought 
his  marriage  was  a  step  that  required  justification. 

The  Moseleys  h||d  coii^nenoed  their  promenade  round  the 
room  as  Chatterton  came  in»  He  paid  his  ioompliments  to  them 
as  soon  as  he  entered,  and  walked  with  their  party.  The  no- 
ble visitors  followed  their  example,  and  the  t!wo  parties  met. 
Chatterton  was  delighted  to  see  the^n,  the  duke  tras  particularly 
fpQd  of  him ;  and,  fai^d  one  bee?i  pneM^nt  q£  sujffioi^t  obiterva- 
tiqn,  the  agitation  of  bis  sisiter,  the  L^y  Hafri^t  Denbigh)  wotild 
have  accounted  for  the  doubts  of  her  bjrother  as  respeete  her 
willingness  to  leave  Bath. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  pa^s^d ;  the  duke^  and  his  friends 
appeared  to  urge  somethipg  on  ChaUerton,  who  acted  as  theit 
ambassador,  and  the  consec^ence  was^  an  introduction  of  th^ 
two  parties  to  each  other;  Thia.  was  condncted  with  the  eas9 
of  the  present  fashion — it  was  general,  ai|d  occurred,  ad  it  were 
incidentally,  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

Both  Lady  Harriet  and  Lady  Laura  Denbigh  were  particular- 
ly attentive  to  Emily.  They  took  their  seats  by  her,  and  man- 
ifested a  preference  for  her  con veraatjon  that  struck  Mrs.  Wilson 
as  remarkable.  Gould  it  be  that  the  really  attractive  manners 
and  beauty  of  her  niece  had  caught  the  fancy  of  thes^  ladies, 
or  w;as  there  a  deeper  seated  cauBC  for  the  desire  to  draw  Emily 
out,  that  both  of  them  eyijuced?  -Mi's.  Wilson  had  heard  a  ru- 
mor that  Chatterton  was  thought  att;^ntive  to  {jady  Harriet,,  and 
the  other  was  the  ^ife  of  Denbigh;  was  it  po^ible  the  quon 
dfmi  suitors  of  her  nieca/had:  re}ate(d  to  their  present  favorites 
the  situation  they  had  stood  in  as  regarded  Emily  ?  It  was  odd, 
to  say;no  more.;  an4:t]^e  widow  dwelt  on  the  innocent  counten- 
anco  of  the  bride  ^ithpity  and  admii;ation.  Emily  h^^elf  was 
not  a  little  abashed  at  thQ  notice  of  her  new  acjqiiaintanceSy  Es- 
pecially I^y  Laui^^ ;  but  as  their  admiration  appeared,  sincere, 
as  w^as  th^if  desire' to  b^  on  terms  of  mtimaoy  with  the  Mose« 
ley9,;^b^y  part^dj  oi^  the.  whole,  mutually  pleased. 

The  conversation  several  times   was  embarrassing  to  the 
970 
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baroneVs  family,  and  at  moments  distressingly  so  to  their 
daughters. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  they  all  formed  one  group  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  rest  of  4;he  company,  and  in  a  situation 
to  command  a  view  of  it. 

"  Who  is  that  vulgar-looking  woman,"  said  Lady  Sarah  Sta- 
pleton,  "seated  next  to  Sir  Henry  Egerton,  brother?" 

"  No  less  a  personage  than  my  Lady  Jarvis,"  replied  the  mar- 
quis, gravely,  "and  the  mother-in-law  of  Sir  Harry,  and  the 
wife  to  Sir  Timo — ;"  this  was  said  with  a  look  of  drollery  that 
showed  the  marquis  was  a  bit  of  a  quiz. 

"  Married !"  cried  Lord  William,  "  mercy  on  the  woman  who 
is  Egerton's  wife.  He  is  the  greatest  latitudinarian  amongst  the 
ladies,  of  any  man  in  England — ^nothing — no,  nothing  would 
tempt  me  to  let  such  a  man  marry  a  sister  of  mine !" 

Ah,  thought  Mrs.  Wilson,  how  we  may  be  deceived  in  charac- 
ter, with  the  best  intentions,  after  all  I  In  what  are  the  open  vices 
of  Egerton  worse  than  the  more  hidden  ones  of  -Denbigh  ? 

These  freely  expressed  opinions  on  the  character  of  Sir  Henry 
were  excessively  awkward  to  some  of  the  listeners,  to  whom  they 
were  connected  with  unpleasant  recollections  of  duties  neglected, 
and  affections  thrown  away. 

Sir  Edward  Moseley  was  not  disposed  to  judge  his  fellow-crea- 
tures harshly ;  and  it  was  as  much  owing  to  his  philanthropy  as 
to  his  indolence,  that  he  had  been  so  remiss  in  his  attention  to 
the  associates  of  his  daughters.  But  the  veil  once  removed,  and 
the  consequences  brought  home  to  him  through  his  child,  no 
man  was  more  alive  to  the  necessity  of  caution  on  this  impor- 
tant particular ;  and  Sir  Edward  formed  many  salutary  resola* 
tions  for  the  government  of  his  future  conduct,  in  relation  to  those 
whom  an  experience  nearly  fatal  in  its  results  had  now  greatly 
qualified  to  take  care  of  themselves.  But  to  resume  our  narra* 
tive — ^Lady  Laura  had  maintained  with  Emily  a  conversation, 
which  was  enlivened  by  occasional  remarks  from  the  rest  of  the 
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party,  in  the  course  of  which  the  nerves  as  well  as  the  principles 
of  Enaily  were  put  to  a  severe  trial. 

"  My  brother  Henry,"  said  Lady  Laura,  "  who  is  a  captain  in 
the  navy,  once  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  Miss  Moseley, 
and  in  some  measure  made  me  acquainted  with  you  before  we 
met." 

"  I  dined  with  Lord  Henry  at  L ,  and  was  much  indebted 

to  his  polite  attentions  in  an  excursion  on  the  water,"  replied 
Emily,  simply. 

'^  Ohj  I  am  sure  his  attentions  were  exclusive,"  cried  the  sis- 
ter ;  **  indeed,  he  told  us  that  nothing  but  want  of  time  pre- 
vented his  being  deeply  in  love — ^he  had  even  the  audacity  to 
tell  Denbigh  it  was  fortunate  for  me  he  had  never  seen  you,  or  I 
should  have  been  left  to  lead  apes." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  believe  him  now,"  cried  Lord  William, 
laughing,  as  he  bowed  to  Emily. 

His  sister  laughed  in  her  turn,  but  shook  her  head,  in  the  con- 
fidence of  conjugal  affection. 

**  It  is  all  conjecture,  for  the  colonel  said  he  had  never  en- 
joyed the  pleasure  of  meeting  Miss  Moseley,  so  I  will  not  boast 
of  what  my  powers  might  have  done ;  Miss  Moseley,"  continued 
Lady  Laura,  blushing  slightly  at  her  inclination  to  talk  of  an 
absent  husband,  so  lately  her  lover,  ^*  I  hope  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  presenting  Cojonel  Denbigh  to  you  soon." 

''  I  think,"  sa  d  Emily,  with  a  strong  horror  of  deception,  and 
a  mighty  struggle  to  suppress  •  her  feelings,  '*  Colonel  Denbigh 
was  mistaken  in  saying  that  we  had  never  met ;  he  was  of  ma- 
terial service  to  me  once,  and  I  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
that  I  only  wish  I  could  properly  repay." 

Lady  Laura  listened  in  surprise ;  but  as  Emily  paused  she 
could  not  delicately,  as  his  wife,  remind  her  further  of  the  obli- 
gation by  asking  what  the  service  was,  and  hesitating  a  moment, 
continued — 

"  Henry  quite  made  you  the  subject  of  conversation  among 
as ;    Lord  Ghatteiton  too,  who  visited  us  for  a  day,  was  equally 
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warm  ia  his  eologiams.  '  I  really  thonght  they  created  a  oariot 
ity  in  the  duke  and  Pendennyss  to  behold  their  idol " 

'^A  cariosity  that  would  be  ill  rewarded  in  its  indulgence,'* 
said  Emily,  abashed  by  the  pensonality  of  the  dtscourse. 

'^  So  says  the  modesty  of  Miss  Jutoseley,"  said  the  Duke  of 
Der^'ent,  in  the  peculiar  tone  which  distinguished  the  softer 
keys  of  Denbi^'s  mceu  Emily's  heart  beat,  quick  as  she  heard 
them,  and  she  was  afterwards  vexed  to  r^viembet  with  how 
much  pleasure  she  had  listened  to  this  opinion  of  th^  duke. 
Was  it  the  sentiment^  or  was  it  the  voice  \  '  She,  however,  .gath- 
ered strength  to  answer,  wi^bha  dignity  that  r^epressed  further 
praises :— -. 

'^Yoar  grace  is  willing  to  divest  me  of  what  little  I  possess." 

'^Pendennyss  is  a  man  of  .a  thousand,"  continaed  L$dy  Laa 
ra,  with  ihe  privilege  of  a  married  'woman*  '^  I  do  wish  he 
would  join  us  at  BaUi — ^is  there,  no  hope^  duke  f" 

'^  I  am  afraid  not,"  replied  his  grace;: .  ^'  he.  kee^s.  himself  im- 
mured in  Wales  with  his  sister,  who  is  as  much  of  a  hermit  as 
he  is  himself'' 

'^  There  was  a  story  of  an  inamorata  in  private  somewhere," 
cried  the  liaarquis ;  ^^  why^  at  one  time  it  was  even  said  he  was 
privately  married  to  heh" 

'*  Scandal,  my  lord,*-  said  the  duke,  gravely :  ''  Pendflnnyss  is 
of  unexceptionable  morals,  and  the  lady  yoa  mean  is  the  widr 
ow  of  Major  FU^gerald,  whom  you  knew.  Pendennyss  never 
seea  hei;  though  by  accident  he  wae  once  of  very  great  service 
to  her*" 

JldOrs.  Wilson  breathed,  freelyiagain,  as  she  heard  this  eipboiar 
tion,  and  thought  if  the  marquis  knew  iJl  how  (jdfferently  would 
he  judge  Pendennyss,  as  well  as  others^ 

'*  Oh  1  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  Lord  Pend^myss,"  ciied 
the  marquis. 

The  Moseleys  were  not  sorry  that  the  usual  hour  of  retiiing 
put  an  end  to  the  conversation  and  their  embarrassment 
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DuitaKO  iSie  siiecoeding  fortoj^bt,  tho  intercoarso  between  th6 
Moaeleys  mid  their  iiiew  fi,oqiiamtiMioeB  ineretiaed  daily.  It  was 
rather  awkward  at  fir$t  im  the  part  of  Emily,  and  her  beating 
poise  and  ohmging  color  too  often  showed  the  alarm  of  feelings 
;iot  yet  oYercome^.wheit  any  allasioUs  were  made  >  to  the  absent 
husband  of  one .  of  the  ladies.  Still,  as  h,er .  parents  encouraged 
the  acqiildntanoQ,  $nd  herraiMit  tiiought  the  best  way  to  get  rid 
of.  t)ie  remaining  weakness  with  respedt  to  Denbigh  was  not  to 
9hrink  frpm  even  an  interview  lyith  the  gentleman  himself^  Em- 
ily soieceeded  in  <^onqttering  her  reluctance ;  and  ^  the  high 
opiaion  entertained  by  Lady  Laura  of  her  husband  was  ex- 
pressed in  a  thousand  artless  ways,  an  interest  was  created  in 
h^  that  prpiiiised  in.  time  to  weaken  if  not  destroy  the  imprea- 
sion  that  liad  been  made  by  I>enbigh  himself 

On.  the  other  hand,  Egerton  cansfully  avoided  all  collision 
with  the  Moseleys«  Onqe,  indeed,  he  endedrored  to  renew  his 
acqiiaintm^cp  with  John,  but  a  haughty  repulse  ahnodt  prodiieed 
a  quarrel. 

What  representations  Egerton  had  thought  proper  to  make 
to  his  Iff ife,  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  $he  appeared  to  resent 
something,  as  she  never  approached  the  dwelling  or  persons  of 
her  qu(mAim  associates,  :althpugh  in  h«r  heart  she  was  dying  to 
be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  their  titled  friends.  Her  incor- 
rigible mother  was  restrained  by  no  such  or  any  other  consid- 
eration, and  contrived  to  fasten  on  the  dowager  and  Lady  Har- 
riet a  Iwd  of  bowing  acquaintance,  which  she  made  great*  use 
of  at  t}ie  rooms.  ^ 

The;duke  sought  out  the  society  of  Emily  wherever  he  could 
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obtain  it;  and  Mrs.  Wilson  thought  her  niece  admitted  his  ap- 
proaches with  less  reluctance  than  that  of  any  other  of  the 
gentlemen  around  her.  At  first  she  was  surprised,  but  a  closer 
observation  betrayed  to  her  the  latent  cause. 

Derwent  resembled  Denbigh  greatly  in  person  and  voice,  al- 
thi>ugh  there  were  distinctions  easily  to  be  made  on  an  acquaint- 
ance. The  duke  had  an  air  of  command  and  hauteur  that  was 
never  to  be  seen  in  his  cousin.  But  his  admiration  of  Emily 
he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal ;  and,  as  he  ever  addressed  her 
in  the  respectful  language  and  identical  voice  of  Denbigh,  the 
observant  widow  easily  perceived  that  it  was  the  remains  of  her 
attachment  to  the  one  that  induced  her  niece  to  listen,  with 
such  evident  pleasure,  to  the  conversation  of  the  other. 

The  Duke  of  Derwent  wanted  many  of  the  indispensable 
requisites  of  a  husband,  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs;  Wilson ;  yet,  as 
she  thought  Emily  out  of  all  danger  at  the  present  of  any  new 
attachment,  she  admitted  the  association  under  no  other  re- 
straint than  the  uniform  propriety  of  all  that  Emily  said  or 
did. 

"  Your  niece  will  one  day  be  a  duchess,  Mrs.  Wilson,"  whis- 
pered Lady  Laura,  as  Derwent  and  Emily  were  running  over  a 
now  poem  one  morning,  in  the  lodgings  of  Sir  Edward ;  the 
former  reading  a  fine  extract  aloud  so  strikingly  in  the  air  and 
voice  of  Denbigh,  as  to  call  all  the  animation  of  the  uncon- 
scious Emily  into  her  expressive  face. 

Mrs.  Wilson  sighed  as  she  reflected  on  the  strength  of  those 
feelings  which  even  principles  and  testimony  had  not  been  able 
wholly  to  subdue,  as  she  answered — 

"  Not  of  Derwent,  I  believe.  But  how  wonderfully  the  duke 
resembles  your  husband  at  times,"  she  added,  entirely  thrown 
off  her  guard. 

Lady  Laura  was  evidently  surprised. 

"  Yes,  at  times  he  does ;  they  are  brothers'  children,  you 
know :  the  voice  in  all  that  connection  is  remarkable.  Penden- 
nyss.  though  a  degree  further  off  in* blood,  possesses  it;  and 
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Lady  Harriet^  you  perceive,  has  the  same  charactoristic.  There 
has  been  some  syren  in  the  family,  in  days  past" 

Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Moseley  saw  the  attention  of  the  dnko 
with  the  greatest  pleasure.  Though  not  slaves  to  the  ambition 
of  wealth  and  rank,  they  were  certainly  no  objection  in  their 
eyes ;  and  a  proper  suitor  Lady  Moseley  thought  the  most  prob- 
able means  of  driving  the  recollection  of  Denbigh  from  the 
mind  of  her  daughter.  The  latter  consideration  had  great 
weight  in  inducing  her  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  so  embar- 
rassing on  many  accounts. 

The  colonel,  however,  wrote  to  his  wife  the  impossibility  of 
his  quitting  his  uncle  while  he  continued  so  unwell,  and  it  was 
settled  that  the  bride  should  join  him,  under  the  escort  of  Lord 
William. 

The  same  tenderness  distinguished  Denbigh  on  this  occasion 
that  had  appeared  so  lovely  when  exercised  to  his  dying  father. 
Yet,  thought  Mrs.  Wilson,  how  insufficient  are  good  feelings  to 
effect  what  can  only  be  the  result  of  good  principles. 

Caroline  Harris  was  frequently  of  the  parties  of  pleasure, 
walks,  rides,  and  dinners,  which  the  Moseleys  were  compelled 
to  join  in ;  and  as  the  Marquis  of  Eltringham  had  given  her 
one  day  some  little  encouragement,  she  determined  to  make  an 
cxpiiing  effort  at  the  peerage  before  she  condescended  to  enter 
into  an  examination  of  the  qualities  of  Captain  Jarvis,  who,  his 
mother  had  persuaded  her,  was  an  Apollo,  that  had  great  hopes 
of  being  one  day  a  lord,  as  both  the  captain  and  herself  had 
commenced  laying  up  a  certain  sum  quarterly,  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  a  title  hereafter — an  ingenious  expedient  of  Jarvis^s 
Id  get  into  his  hands  a  portion  of  the  allowance  of  his  mother. 

Eltringham  was  strongly  addicted  to  the  ridiculous,  and  with- 
out committing  himself  in  the  least,  drew  the  lady  out  on  divers 
occasions,  for  the  amusement  of  himself  and  the  duke — who  en- 
joyed, without  practising,  that  species  of  joke. 

The  collisions  between  iU-concealed  art  and  as  ill-concealed 
irony  had  been  practised  with  impunity  by  the  marquis  for  a 
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Ibrtoight,  and  the  lady^s  imaginatiaB  began  to  rovel  in  the  de- 
lights of  a  triumph,  when  a  ^really  respectable  offer  was  made  to 
Mi$8  Hftrris  by  a  neighbor  of  her  father's  ini  the  comitry*— one 
she  would  rejoice  to  hare  rtoeivcd  a  hw  days  before,  but  which, 
in  consequence  of  hopes  created  by  the  following  occorrenoe, 
she  haughtily  rejected. 

It  was  at  the  lodgiugs  of  the  baronet  that  Lady  Laura  ex- 
claimed one  dayi 

*^  Marriage  is  a  lottery,  certaihly,  aod  neither  Sir  Henry  nor 
Lady  Egerton  appears  to  have  drawn  a  prize." 

Here  Jane  stole  from  the  room. 

"  Never,  sister/'  cried  the  marquis*  ^^  I  will  deny  that*  Any 
man  can  select  a  prize  from  your  s^x,  if  he  only  knows  his  own 
taste." 

*' Taste  is  a  poor  criterion,  I  am  tifraid,"  sud'  Mrs.  Wilson, 
gravdy,  ^  on  which  to  foimd  matrimonial  felidity*'' 

'*To  what  would  you  refer  the  decision,  my  dear  madam  f* 
inquired  the  Lady  Laura. 

"Judgment" 

Lady  Laura  shook  her  head  doubtingly. 

"You  remind  tne  so  much  of  Lord  PendennyssI  .  Every 
thing  he  wishes  to  bring  under  the  subjection  of  judgment  and 
principles." 

"  And  is  he  wrong,  Lady  Laura  ?"  asked  Mr?.  Wilsoii,  pleased 
to  find  such  correct  views  exiated  in  one  of  whom  she  ihoi^bt 
so  highly. 

"  Not  wrong,  my  dear  madam,  only  impracticable.  What  do 
you  think,  marquis,  of  choosing  a  wife  in  confonmty  to  your 
principles,  and  w^ithout  consulting  your  tastes  2" 

Mrs.  Wilson  shook  her  head  with  a  laugh,  and  disclainied  any 
such  statement  of  the  case ;  but  the  marquis,  who  disliked  one 
of  John's  didactic  conversations  very  much,  gaylyintertuptod 
her  by  saying —      ; 

"  Oh  1  taste  is  every  thing  with'  me.    The  woman,  of  my 
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heart  against  the  world,  if  she  suits  my  fancy,  and  satbfies  my 
judgment." 

^  And  what  may  this  fatiicy  of  your  lordship  foe  P  said  Mra. 
Wilson^  willing  to  gratify  the  trifling.  *^  What  kind  of  a  woman 
do  yon  mean  to  choose  (    How  tall,  for  instance  ?" 

'*  Why,  madam,"  cried  the  marqnis^  rather  unprepared  for 
snch  a  catechtain,  and  looking  around  him  tintil  the  outstretdbed 
nook  and  the  eager  attetilion  of  Caroline  Harris  caught  his  eye, 
when  he  added  with  an  air  of  great  simplicity — ^^  about  the 
height  of  Miss  HaiTis." 

''  How  old  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  a  smile. 

'*Not  too  young,  madani,  certamly.  I  am  thirty4wo— my 
wife  must  foe  five  or  six  and  twenty.  Am  I  old  enough,  do  you 
think,  Derwent  f  he  added  ini  a  whisper  to  the  duke« 

"  Within  ten  years,"  was  the  reply. 

Mrs.  Wilson  continued —  . 

**  She  must  read  and  write,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Why,  feith,"  said  the  marquis,  "  I  am  not  fond  of  a  foookish 
sort  of  a  woman,  and  least  of  all  a  scholar." 

'^  You  hkd  ;foetter  lake  Miss  Howard,"  ivhispered  his  forotfaer. 
♦*She  is  old  enough— neVer  readsr-nrnd  is  just  the  heights" 

'<No»  no.  Will,"  rejoined  the  forother;  '<  rather  too  old  that 
Now,  I*adibire  a  Woman  who  has  odiifidehce  in  herself.  One 
that  understands  the  proprieties  of  life,  and  has^  if  possible, 
been  flftthe  head  of  stn  establishijaent  foefore  she  is  tatake  charge 
of  minei;"       - 

The  delighted  Caroline  wriggled  afoout  in  Her  bhair,  and,  una- 
ble to  ct^ain  benself  longer,  inquired : — 

"Nofote  blood,  of -icourde,  you  would  requure,  my'lordf" 

*'  Why,  Ho  !  I  mther  tibink  the  foest  wives  iu»  to  foe  found  in 
a  modiumf  I  Inroilld  wiA  to  derate  niy  wife  myaelt .  A  barcn- 
et's  dJiu^tfor,  for  instance." 

GEere  Lady  Jarvis,  who  had  entered  during  the  dialogue  and 
caught  a  clue  to  the  topic  they  were  engaged  in,  drew  near,  and 
fentur^  to  ask  if  he  thought  a  simple  knight  too  low. 
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The  marquis,  vho  did  not  expect  such  an  attack,  was  a  little 
at  a  loss  for  an  answer ;  but  recovering  himself,  answered  gxave- 
\y,  under  the  apprehension  of  another  design  on  his  person, 
that  '^  he  did  think  that  would  be  forgetting  his  duty  to  his  de- 
scendants." 

Lady  Jarvis  sighed,  and  fell  back  in  disappointment;  while 
Miss  Harris  turning  to  the  nobleman,  in  a  soft  voice  desired  him 
to  ring  for  her  carriage.  As  he  handed  her  down  she  ventured 
to  inquire  if  his  lordship  had  ever  met  with  such  a  woman  as 
he  described. 

'*  Oh,  Miss  Harris,"  he  whispered,  as  he  handed  her  into  the 
coach,  '*  how  can  you  ask  me  such  a  question !  You  are  Very 
cruel.     Drive  on,  coachman.'' 

"  How,  cruel,  my  lord  f  said  Miss  Harris,  eagerly.  "  Stop, 
John.  How,  cruel,  my  lord  2"  and  she  stretched  her  neck  out 
of  the  window  as  the  marquis,  kissing  his  hand  to  her,  ordered 
the  man  to  proceed. 

"  Don't  yon  hear  your  lady,  sirf ' 

Lady  Jarvis  had  followed  them  down,  also  with  a  view  to 
catch  any  tMng  which  might  be  said,  having  apolc^izcd  for  her 
hasty  vbit ;  and  as  the  marquis  handed  her  politely  into  her 
carriage,  she  also  bc^ed  ^'  he  would  fiivor  Sir  Hmo  and  Sir 
Henry  with  a  call;"  which  bding  promised,  Eltringham  re- 
lumed to  the  room. 

^  When  am  I  to  salute  a  Ma^hioness  of  Eltringham  f '  cried 
Lady  Laura  to  her  brother ;  *'  one  on  the  new  standard  set  up 
by  your  lordship." 

^*  Whenever  Miss  Harris  can  make  up  her  mind  to  the  sacri- 
fice," replied  the  brother  very  gravely.  "  Ah  me  I  how  veiy 
considerate  some  of  your  sex  are,  for  the  modesty  of  ours.*' 

"  I  wish  you  joy  with  all  my  heart,  my  lord  marquis,"  ex- 
claimed John  Moseley.  ''  I  was  once  fiivored  with  the  notice  of 
that  same  lady  for  a  week  or  two,  but  a  viscount  saved  me  from 
eaptttve." 

'*I  really  think,  Moseley,"  said  the  duke,  innocently,  bat 
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•peakiDg  with  animation,  '^  an  intriguing  daughter  worse  than  a 
managing  mother." 

John's  gravity  for  a  moment  vanished,  as  he  replied  in  a  low- 
ered key, 

"  Oh,  much  worse." 

Grace's  heart  was  in  her  throat  until,  hy  stealing  a  glance  at 
her  husbcmd,  she  saw  the  cloud  passing  over  his  fine  hrow ;  and 
happening  to  catch  her  affectionate  smile,  his  flnce  was  at  once 
lighted  into  a  look  of  pleasantry. 

'*  I  would  advise  caution,  my  lord.  Caroline  Harris  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  experience  in  her  trade,  and  was  expert  from  the  first." 

"  John — John,"  said  Sir  Edward  with  warmth,  "  Sir  William 
is  my  friend,  and  his  daughter  must  be  respected." 

"  Then,  baronet,"  cried  the  marquis,  "  slio  has  one  recom- 
mendation I  was  ignorant  of,  and  as  such  I  am  silent :  but 
ought  not  Sir  WiUiam  to  teach  his  daughter  to  respect  herself? 
I  view  these  husband-hunting  ladies  as  pirates  on  the  ocean  of 
love,  and  lawful  objects  for  any  roving  cruiser  like  myself  to  fire 
at  At  one  time  I  was  simple  enough  to  retire  as  they  ad- 
vanced, but  you  know,  madam,"  turning  to  Mrs.  Wilson  with  a 
droll  look,  "  fiight  only  encourages  pursuit,  so  I  now  give  battle 
in  self-defence." 

"And  I  hope  successfully,  my  lord,"  observed  the  lady.  "  Miss 
Harris,  brother,  does  appear  to  have  grown  desperate  in  her  at- 
tacks, which  were  formerly  much  more  masked  than  at  present. 
I  believe  it  is  generally  the  case,  when  a  young  woman  throws 
aside  the  delicacy  and  feelings  which  ought  to  be  the  character- 
istics of  her  sex,  and  which  teach  her  studiously  to  conceal  her 
admiration,  that  she  either  becomes  in  time  cynical  and  disa- 
greeable to  all  around  her  from  disappointment,  or  persevering 
in  her  efforts,  as  it  were,  runs  a  muck  for  a  husband.  Now  in 
justice  to  tho  gentlemen  I  must  say,  baronet,  there  are  strong 
symptoms  of  the  Malay  about  Caroline  Harris." 

"  A  muck,  a  muck,"  cried  the  marquis,  as,  in  obedience  to 
the  signal  of  his  sister,  he  rose  to  withdraw. 
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Jane  had  retired  to  her  own  room  in  a  mortification  of  spirit 
ahe  could  ill  conceal  daring  this  convei'sation,  and  she  fek  a  de- 
gree of  hnmiHation  which  almost  drore  her  to  tho  desperate 
resolution  of  hiding  herself  for  ever  from  the  world.  The  inan 
she  had  so  fondly  enshrined  in  her  heart  proving  to  be  so  noto- 
riously unworthy  as  to  he  the  subject  of  unreserved  cenmiie  in 
general  company,  was  a  reproach,  to  her  delicacy,  her  bbserv»- 
tion,  her  judgment,  that  was  the  more  severe  ^m  boiiig  true ; 
and  she  wept  in  bitterness  over  her  fallen  happiness. 

Emily  had  noticed  the  movCTdent  of  Jane,  and  waited  anx- 
iously lor  the  departure  of  the  visitors  to  ha^n  to  her  room. 
She  knocked  two  or  three  times  before  her  sister  replied  to  her 
request  for  admittaneo. 

"  Jane,  my  dear  Jane,"  said  Emily,:  soothingly,  '*  will  you  not 
admit  me?-' 

Jane  could  not  resist  any  longer  the  afection  of  her  sister, 
and  the  door  was  opened ;  bat  as  Emily  endeavored  to  take  her 
hahd  she  drew  back  coldly,  and  crickl — 

"  }  wonder  you,  who  are  so  happy,'  will  leave  the  gay  scene 
.  below  fi>r  the  society  of  an  humbled  wretch  like  me ;"  ind  over- 
come wiih  the  violence  of  her  emotion,  she  burst  into  tears. 

"Happy!"  repeated  Emily,  in  a  tone  of  anguish,  "happy, 
did  you  say,  Janie  ?  Oh,  little  do  you  know  my  sufferings,  or 
you  would  never  speak  so  crttelly !" 

Jane;  in  her  turn,  surprised  at  the  strength  of  EmilyV  Ian* 
guage,  considered  her  weeping  sister  with  commideration ;  and 
then,  her  thoughts  recurring  to  her  own  case,  she  continued 
with  energy'-*- 

*^  Yes,  Emily,  happy ;  for  whatever  may  have  been  the  reason 
of  Denbig^i's  conduct,  hQ  is  respected ;  and  if  you  do  or  did 
love  him,  ho  was  worthy  of  it.  But  I,"  said  Jane,  wildly^ 
"  threw  away  my  affections  on  a  wretch— a  mere  iwipo^tor-— and 
I  am  miserable  for  ever." 

"  No,  dear  Jane,"  rej,oined  Emily,  having  recovered  her  setf* 
possession,  "not  miserabie— nor  for  ever.     You  have  many. 
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Ipery  many  souices  of  happiness  yet  mthin  your  risach,  even  ii; 
this  world.  I^-^I  do  think,  even,  onr  strongest  attachments  may 
be  OTereome  by  energy  and  a.  sense  dT  duty.  And  oh !  how  I 
wish  I  ^onld  see  yon  >make  the  effort" 

For  a  moment  the  voice  of  the  yonthfai  moralist  had  failed 
her;  bnt  anxiety  hi  behalf  of  Jier  sister  orercame  her  fedings, 
and  she  ended  the  sentence  with  eamestneau      • 

/^Ensily,'' said  Jane,  with  obstinaeyv  and  yet  in  tears/'' y oil 
doa't .know  what  blighted:  affections  are.  To  endbre  the  scorn 
of  the  world,  and  see  the  man  yon  once  thought  near  b^ing 
your  httHband  married  to  another,  who  is  showing  'herself  in 
triomph  before  you  wheieter  you  go  F 
r  ^'Hear  me,  Jane,  before '  you  <  reproach  tne.  further,  and  then 
judge  beti^oen  us."^  Emily.pausjcd  a  moment  to  iusquire  nerve 
to  proceed,  and  then  related  .to  her  aiatonished  sister  the  little 
history  of  her  own  disappointments.  She  did  not  affect  to  con- 
ceal her  attachment  for  Denbigh.  With  glowing  cheeks  she 
acknowledged  that  she  found  a  necessity  for  all  her  effonfts  to  keep 
her  rebellious  feelings  yet  in  subjection ;  and'  as  she  recounted 
generally  hiis  bonduct  to  Mrs.  Fitiigerald,  she  concluded  by  say- 
ing, ''JBut,  Jane,  I  can  see  enough,  to  call  forth  my  gratitude; 
and  although  with  yourself^  I  feel  at  this  nioment  as  if  my  affec- 
tions were  sealed  for  ever,  I  wish  to  make  no  hasty  resolutions, 
nor  act  in  any  manner  as, if  I  were  unwoHhy  of  the  lot  Provi- 
dence has  assigned  me."  .:    : 

.  i  'MTnworthy  ?  no  I-^you  hate  no  reasons  for  self-reproach.  If 
Mr..  Denbigh  has*  had  the  art  to  conceal  his  crimes  fifom  you,  he 
did  it  ttii  the  rest  of  the  world  a]so,'tind  has  married  a  woman 
of  rank  and  character.  But  how: differently  are  we  situated! 
Emily— ^I — ^Ihave  no  such  consolation/^ 

''  You  hare  the  consolation,  my  sister/  o^  knomng  there  is 
UL  interest  jmade  for  yon  where  we  aE  require  it  most^  and  it  is 
there  I  endeavor  to  seek  my  support,"  said  Emily,  in  a  low  and 
humble  tone.  ''  A  review  of  our  own  errors  takes  away  the 
keenne'sa  of  our  perception  of  the  wrongs  done  us,  and  by  pl» 
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cing  as  in  charity  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  disposes  us  to  en- 
joy calmly  the  blessings  within  our  reach.    Besides,  Jane,  we 
have  parents  whose  happiness  is  locked  up  in  that  of  their  chil 
dren,  and  we  should — we  must  overcome  the  feelings  which  dis- 
qualify us  for  our  common  duties,  on  their  account'' 

"Ahl"  cried  Jane,  "how  can  I  move  about  in  the  world, 
while  I  know  the  eyes  of  all  are  on  me,  in  cariosity  to.  discover 
how  I  bear  my  disappointments.  .  But  you,  Emily,  are  unsus- 
pected.    It  is  easy  for  you  to  affect  a  gayety  you  do  not  feel" 

"  I  neither  affect  nor  feel  any  gayety,"  said  her  sister,  mildly. 
^  But  are  there  not  the  eyes  of  One  on  us,  of  infinitely  more 
power  to  punish  or  reward  than  what  may  be  found  in  the  opin- 
ions of  tlie  world  ?  Have  wo  no  duties  f  For  what  is  our  wealth, 
our  knowledge,  our  time  ^ven  us,  but  to  improve  for  our  own 
and  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  those  around  us  ?  Come  then, 
my  sister,  we  have  both  been  deceived — ^let  us  endeavor  not  to 
be  culpable." 

"  I  wish,  from  my  soul,  we  could  leave  Bath,''  cried  Jane. 
*^  The  place,  the  people  are  hateful  to  me !" 

"  Jane,"  said  Emily,  "  rather  say  you  hate  their  vices,  and 
wish  for  their  amendment;  but  do  not  indiscriminately  conaemn 
a  whole  community  for  the  wrongs  you  have  sustained  from  one 
of  its  members." 

Jane  allowed  herself  to  be  consoled,  though  by  no  means  con- 
vinced, by  this  effort  of  her  sbter ;  and  they  both  found  a  re- 
lief -by  thus  unburdening  their  hearts  to  each  other,  that  in 
future  brought  them  more  nearly  together,  and  was  of  mutual 
assistiance  in  supporting  them  in  the  promiscuous  circles  in 
which  they  were  obliged  to  mix. 

With  all  her  fortitude  and  principle,  one  of  the  last  things 
Emily  would  have  desired  was  an  interview  with  Denbigh ;  and 
she  was  happily  relieved  from  the  present  danger  of  it  by  tho 
departure  of  Lady  Laura  and  her  brother,  to  go  to  the  residonco 
of  the  colonel's  sick  uncle. 

Both  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Emily  suspected  that  a  dread  of  meet- 
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log  them  had  detained  liira  from  his  intended  journey  to  Biith; 
and  neither  was  sorry  to  porceivo  wh&t  thoy  conudercd  as  latent 
signs  of  grace— a  grace  which  Egerton  appeared  entirely  to  be 
without. 

"He  may  yet  see  his  errors,  and  mate  a  kind  and  affectiuu- 
ate  hneband,"  thought  Emily ;  and  then,  as  the  iniage  of  Dcn> 
bigh  rose  in  her  ioiagination,  eorronndod  with  the  domestic  viz- 
tues,  she  rooaed  herself  from  the  dangerous  reflection  to  the 
exercise  of  the  duties  in  which  she  found  a  refuge  fe>m  Dnpa^ 
donable  wishes. 
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Nothing  material  occurred  for  a  fortnight  after  the  departure 
of  Lady  Laura,  the  Modeleys  entering  soberlj  into  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  plaoe,  and  Derwent  and  Chattcrton  becoming 
more  pointed  every  day  in  their  attentions — the  one  to  Emily, 
and  the  other  to  Lady  Harriet ;  when  the  dowager  received  a 
pressing  entreaty  from  Catherine  to  hasten  to  her  at  Lisbon, 
where  her  husband  had  taken  up  his  abode  for  a  time,  after 
much  doubt  and  indecision  as  to  his' place  of  residence.  Lady 
Hcrricfield  stated  generally  in  her  letter,  that  she  was  miserable, 
and  that  without  the  support  of  her  mother  she  could  not  exist 
under  the  present  grievances ;  but  what  was  the  cause  of  those 
grievances,  or  what  grounds  she  had  for  her  misery,  she  left  un- 
explained. 

Lady  Ohatterton  was  liot  wanting  in  maternal  regard,  and  she 
promptly  determined  to  proceed  to  Portugal  in  the  next  packet 
John  felt  inclined  for  a  little  excursion  with  his  bride ;  and  out 
of  compassion  to  the  baron,  who  was  in  a  dilempsa  between  his 
duty  and  his  love  (for  Lady  Harriet  about  that  time  was  partic- 
ularly attractive),  he  offered  his  services. 

Ohatterton  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  t>y  the  good-na-. 
turcd  John,  that  his  mother  could  safely  cross  the  ocean  under 
the  protection  of  the  latter.  Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  the 
before  mentioned  fortnight,  the  dowager,  John,  Grace,  and  Jane, 
commenced  their  journey  to  Falmouth. 

Jane  had  offered  to  accompany  Grace,  as  a  companion  in  her 
return  (it  being  expected  Lady  Ohatterton  would  remain  in  the 
country  with  her  daughter),  and  her  parents  appreciating  her 
motives,  permitted  the  excursion,  with  a  hope  it  would  draw  her 
thoughts  from  past  events. 
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Although  Grace  shed  a  few  tears  at  parting  ^ith  Emily  and 
her  friends,  it  was  impossible  for  Mrs.  Moseley  to  be  long  unhap- 
py, with  the  face  of  John  smiling  by  her  side ;  and  they  pur- 
sued their  route  uninterruptedly.  In  due  season  they  reached 
the  port  of  embarkation. 

llie  following  morning  the  packet  got  under  weigh,  and  a  fe- 
vorable  breeze  soon  wafted  them  out  of  sight  of  their  native 
shores.  The  ladies  were  too  much  indisposed  the  first  day  to 
appear  on  the  deck ;  but  the  weather  becoming  calm  and  the  sea 
smooth,  Grace  and  Jane  ventured  out  of  the  confinement  of  their 
slate-rooms,  to  respire  the  fresh  air  above. 

There  were  but  few  passengers,  and  those  chiefly  ladies — ^the 
wives  of  officers  on  foreign  stations,  on  their  way  to  join  their 
husbands.  As  these  had  been  accustomed  to  moving  in  the 
world,  their  deposition  to  accommodate  soon  removed  the  awk- 
wardness of  a  first  meeting,  and  our  travellers  began  to  be  at 
home  in  their  novel  situation. 

While  Grace  stood  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  husband,  and 
clinging  to  his  support,  both  from  affection  and  a  dread  of  the 
motion  of  the  vessel,  Jane  ventured  with  one  of  the  ladies  to  at- 
tempt a  walk  round  the  deck  of  the  ship.  Unaccustomed  to  such 
an  uncertain  foothold,  the  walkers  were  prevented  falling  by  the 
kind  interposition  of  a  gentleman,  who  for  the  first  time  had 
shown  himself  among  them  at  that  moment.  The  accident,  and 
their  situation,  led  to  a  conversation  which  was  renewed  at  dif- 
ferent times  during  their  passage,  and  in  some  measure  created 
an  intimacy  between  our  party  and  the  stranger.  He  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  commander  of  the  vessel  as  Mr.  Harland ;  and 
Lady  Chatterton  exercised  her  ingenuity  in  the  investigation  of 
his  history,  by  which  she  made  the  following  discovery : 

The  Rev.,  and  Hon.  Mr.  Harland  was  the  younger  son  of  an 
frish  earl,  who  had  early  embraced  Ms  sacred  profession  in  that 
church,  in  which  he  held  a  valuable  living  in  the  gift  of  his  fath- 
er's family.  His  father  was  yet  alive,  und  then  at  Lisbon  with 
hj«  mother  and  sister,  in  attendance  on  his  elder  brother  who 

9^11  15 
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had  been  sent  there  in  a  deep  decline  a  couple  of  months  before, 
(t  had  been  the  wish  of  his  parents  to  have  taken  all  their  chil- 
dren with  them;  but  a  sense  of  duty  had  kept  the  young  cler 
gyman  in  the  exercise  of  his  holy  office,  until  a  request  of  hip 
dying  brother,  and  the  directions  of  his  father,  caused  him  to 
liasten  abroad  to  witness  the  decease  of  the  one,  and  to  affoid 
all  the  solace  within  his  power  to  the  others. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  the  discovery  of  the  rank  of 
their  accidental  acquaintance,  with  the  almost  certainty  that  ei* 
isted  of  his  being  the  heir  of  his  father's  honors,  in  no  degree 
impaired  his  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  dowager ;  and  it  is 
certain,  his  visible  anxiety  and  depressed  spirits,  his  unaffected 
piety,  and  disinterested  hopes  for  his  brother's  recovery,  no  less 
elevated  him  in  the  opinions  of  her  companions. 

There  was,  at  the  moment,  a  kind  of  sympathy  between  Har* 
land  and  Jane,  notwithstanding  the  melancholy  which  gave  rise 
to  it  proceeding  from  such  very  different  causes;  and  as  the  lady, 
although  with  diminished  bloom,  retained  all  her  personal 
charm^  rather  heightened  than  otherwise  by  the  softness  of  low 
spirits,  the  young  clergyman  sometimes  relieved  his  apprehensions 
of  his  brother^s  death  by  admitting  the  image  of  Jane  among 
his  more  melancholy  reflections. 

The  voyage  was  tedious,  and  some  time  before  it  was  ended 
the  dowager  had  given  Grace  an  intimation  of  the  probability 
there  was  of  Jane's  becoming,  at  some  future  day,  a  countess 
Grace  sincerely  hoped  that  whatever  she  became  she  would  be 
as  happy  as  she  thought  all  allied  to  John  deserved  to  be. 

They  entered  the  bay  of  Lisbon  early  in  the  morning;  and  as 
the  ship  had  been  expected  for  some  days,  a  boat  came  along* 
side  with  a  note  for  Mr.  H^land,  before  they  had  anchored.  It 
apprised  him  of  the  <ieath  of  his  brother.  The  young  man 
threw  himself  precipitately  into  it,  and  was  soon  employed  in 
one  of  the  loveliest  offices  of  his  vocation,  that  of  healing  the 
wounds  of  the  afflicted. 

Lady  Tferriefield  received  her  mother  in  a  sort  of  sullen  satia^ 
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fiictioDy  and  her  companions  with  an  awkwardness  she  could  ill 
conceal.  It  required  no  great  obserration  in  the  travellers  to 
discover,  that  their  arriyal  was  entirely  anejcpected  by  the  ris- 
coiint,  if  it  were  not  equally  disagreeable ;  indeed,  one  day's  res- 
idence under  his  roof  assured  them  all  that  no  great  df  gree  of 
domestic  felicity  was  an  inmate  of  the  dwelling. 

From  the  moment  Lord  Herriefield  became  suspicious  that  he 
bad  been  the  dupe  of  the  management  of  Kate  and  her  mother, 
he  viewed  every  act  of  his  wife  with  a  prejudiced  eye.  It  was 
easy,  with  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  detect  her  selfish- 
ness and  worldly-mindedness ;  for  as  these  were  faults  she  was 
unconscious  of  possessing,  so  she  was  unguarded  in  her  exposure 
of  them.  But  her  designs,  in  a  matrimonial  point  of  view,  hav- 
ing ended  with  her  marriage,  had  the  viscount  'treated  her  with 
any  of  the  courtesies  duo  her  sex  and  station,  she  might,  with 
her  disposition,  have  been  contented  in.  the  enjoyment  of  rank 
and  in  the  possession  of  wealth ;  but  their  more  private  hours 
were  invariably  rendered  unpleasant,  by  the  overflowings  of  her 
husband^s  resentment  at  having  been  deceived  in  his  judgment 
of  the  female  sex. 

There  is  no  point  upon  which  men  are  mbrie  tender  than  their 
privilege  of  suiting  themselves  in  a  partner  for  life,  although  ma- 
ny of  both  sexes  are  influenced  in  this  important  selection  more 
by  the  wishes  and  whims  of  others  than  is  usually  suspected ; 
yet,  as  all  imagine  what  is  the  result  of  contrivance  and  manage- 
ment is  the  election  of  free  will  and  taste,  so  long  as  they  are 
Ignorant,  they  are  contented.  Lord  Herriefield  wanted  this  bliss 
of  ignorance ;  and,  with  contempt  for  his  wife,  was  mingled  an- 
ger at  his  own  want  of  foresight. 

Very  few  people  can  tamely  submit  to  self-reproach ;  and  as 
the  cause  of  this  irritated  state  of  mind  was  both  not  only  con- 
stantly present,  but  completely  within  his  power,  the  viscount 
seemed  determined  to  give  her  as  little  reason  to  exult  in  the 
success  of  her  plans^as  possible.  Jealous  he  was,  from  tempera- 
ment, from  bad  associations,  and  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
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piinciplca  of  his  wife,  the  freedom  of  foreign  mauners  having 
aii  additioDal  tendency  to  excite  this  baneful  passion  to  an  unn- 
su  il  degree.  Abridged  in  her  pleasures,  reproached  with  motives 
&h(i  was  incapable  of  harboring,  and  disappointed  in  all  those 
enjoyments  her  mother  had  ever  led  her  to  believe  the  invaria- 
ble accompaniments  of  married  life,  where  proper  attention  had 
l>ecn  paid  to  the  necessary  qualifications  of  riches  and  rank,  Kato 
had  written  to  the  dowager  with  the  hope  her  presence  might 
restrain,  or  her  advice  teach  her,  successfully  to  oppose  the  un- 
feeling conduct  of  the  viscount 

Lady  Chatterton  never  having  implanted  any  of  her  &vorite 
s)  items  in  her  daughter,  so  much  by  precept  as  by  the  force  pf 
ex  imple  in  her  own  person,  as  well  as  by  indirect  eulogiums  on 
c&x'tain  people  who  were  endowed  with  those  qualities  and  bless- 
in^^  she  most  admired,  on  the  present  occasion  Catherine  did 
not  unburden  herself  in  terms  to  her  mother ;  but  by  a  regular 
gradation  of  complaints,  aimed  more  at  the  world  than  at  her 
hustyand,  she  soon  let  the  knowing  dowager  see  their  application, 
and  in  the  end  completely  removed  the  veil  from  her  domestic 
griefaaces. 

The  example  of  John  and  Grace  for  a  short  time  awed  the 
peer  inCo  dissembling  his  disgust  for  his  spouse ;  but  the  ico 
once  biuken,  their  presence  soon  ceased  to  affect  either  the 
frequen6v  or  the  severity  of  his  remarks,  when  under  its  in* 
fluence. 

From  sdch  exhibitions  of  matrimonial  discord,  Gi'ace  shrank 
timidly  iu^o  the  retirement  of  her  room,  and  Jane,  with  dignity, 
would  follow  her  example ;  while  John  at  times  became  a  listener 
with  a  spirit  barely  curbed  within  the  bounds  of  prudence,  and 
at  others  hi>  sought  in  the  company  of  his  wife  and  sister  relief 
from  the  vioicnce  of  his  feelings. 

John  nevir  admired  nor  respected  Catherine,  for  she  wanted 
those  very  qualities  he;  chiefly -loved  in  her  sister;  yet,  as  she 
was  a  woman,  and  one  nearly  connected  with  him,  he  fonnd  it 
impossible  to  remain  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  uhmwdy  treat 
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ment  she  often  received  from  her  husband ;  he  therefore  made 
preparations  for  his  return  to  England  by  the  first  packet,  abridge 
Ing  his  intended  residence  in  Lisbon  more  than  a  month. 

Lady  Chatterton  endeavored  all  within  her  power  to  heal  the 
breach  between  Eate  and  her  husband,  but  it  greatly  exceeded 
her  abilities.  It  was  too  late  to  implant  such  principles  in  her 
daughter  as,  by  a  long  course  of  self-denial  and  submissioni 
might  have  won  the  love  of  the  viscount,  had  the  mother  been 
acquainted  with  them  herself;  so  that,  having  induced  her  child 
to  marry  with  a  view  to  obtaining  precedence  and  a  jointure, 
she  once  more  set  to  work  to  undo  part  of  her  former  labors,  by 
bringing  about  a  decent  separation  between  the  husband  and 
wife,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  to  her  child  the  possessioi 
of  her  wealth  and  the  esteem  of  the  world.  The  latter,  though 
certainly  a  somewhat  difficult  undertaking,  was  greatly  lessened 
by  the  assistance  of  the  former. 

John  and  his  wife  determined  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  cx< 
amine  the  environs  of  the  city.  In  one  of  these  daily  rides 
they  met  their  fellow  traveller,  Mr.,  now  Lord  Barland.  He 
was  rejoiced  to  see  them  again,  and  hearing  of  their  intended 
departure,  informed  them  of  his  being  about  to  return  to  Eng- 
land in  the  same  vessel — ^his  parents  and  sister  contemplating 
ending  the  winter  in  Portugal. 

The  intercourse  between  the  two  families  was  kept  up  with 
a  show  of  civilities  between  the  noblemen,  and  much  real  good- 
will on  the  part  of  the  juniors  of  the  circle,  until  the  day  ar> 
rived  for  the  sailing  of  the  packet. 

Lady  Chatterton  was  left  behind  with  Catherine,  as  yet  una- 
ble to  circumvent  her  schemes  with  prudence ;  it  being  deemed 
by  the  world  a  worse  offence  tO'  separate,  than  to  join  togctbei 
one's  children  in  the  bands  of  wedlock. 

The  confinement  of  a  vessel  is  very  propitious  to  those  inti- 
macies which  lead  to  attachments.  The  necessity  of  being 
agreeable  is  a  check  upon  the  captious,  and  the  desire  to  lessen 
the  dullness  of  the  scene  a  stimulus  to  the  lively ;  and  thongk 
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the  noble  divine  and  Jane  could  hot  possibly  be  ranked  in  either 
class  the  effect  was  the  same..  Th6  nobleoian  was  much  en- 
amored, and  Jane  nnconscioaslj  gratified.  It  k  true,  love  had 
never  entered  her  thoughts  in  its  direct  and  unequivocal  form ; 
but  admiration  is  so  consoling  to  those  laboring  under  self-con- 
demnation^ and  flattery  of  a  certain  kind  so  very  soothing  to  all, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  she  listened  with  increasing  pleas- 
ure to  the  interesting  conversation  of  Harland  on  all  occasions, 
and  more'  pturticularly,  as  often  happened,  when  exclusively  ad- 
dressed to  hersol£ 

Grace  had  of  late  reflected  more  seriously  on  the  subject  of 
her  eternal  wel&re  than  she  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  the 
house  of  her  mother ;  and  the  example  of  Emily,  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  Mrs.  Wilson,  had  not  been  thrown  away  upon  her.  It 
is  a  singular  fact  that  more  women  feel  a  disposition  to  religion 
soon  after  marriage,  than  at  any  other  period  of  life ;  and  wheth- 
er it  is  that,  having  attained  the  most  important  station  this  life 
affords  the  sex,  they  are  more  willing  to  turn  their  thoughts  to 
a  provision  for  the  next,  or  whether  it  be  owing  to  any  other 
6ause,  Mrs;  Moseley  was  included  in  the  number.  She!  became 
sensibly  touched  with  her  situation,  and  as  Harland  was  both 
devout  and  able  as  well  as  anxious  to  instruct,  one  of  the  party, 
at  least,  had  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  journey  for  the  reminder  of 
her  days.  But  precisely  as  Grace  increased  in  her  own  &ith,  so 
did  her  anxiety  after  the  welfare  of  her  husband  receive  new  ex- 
citement ;  and  John,  for  the  first  time,  became  the  cause  of  sor- 
row to  his  affectionate  companion. 

The  deep  interest  Harland  took  in  the  opening  conviction  of 
Mrs.  Moseley,  did  not  so  entirely  engross  his  thoughts  as  to  pre- 
vent the  too  frequent  contemplation  of  the  charms  of  her  fiiend 
for  his  own  peace  of  mind ;  and  by  the  time  the  vessel  reached 
Falmouth,  he  had  determined  to  make  a  tender  of  his  hand  and 
-title  to  the  acceptance  of  Miss  Moseley.  Jane  did  not  love 
Egerton ;  on  the  contrary,  she  despised  him ;  but  the  time  had 
been  when  all  her  romantic  feelings,  every  thought  of  her  brill- 
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laat  imagination,  had  bcon  filled  with  his  image,  and  Jane  felt 
it  a  species  of  indelicacy  to  admit  the  impression  of  another  so 
soon,  or  even  at  all.  These  objections  would,  in  time,  have  been 
overcome,  as  her  affections  became  more  and  more  enlisted  on 
behalf  of  Harland,  had  she  admitted  his  addresses ;  but  there 
was  an  impediment  that  Jane  considered  insurmountable  to  a 
union  with  any  man. 

She  had  once  communicated  her  passion  to  its  object.  There 
had  been  the  confidence  of  approved  love ;  and  she  had  now  no 
heart  for  Harland,  but  one  that  had  avowedly  been  a  slave  to 
another.  To  coneeal  this  from  him  would  be  unjust  and  not  reo- 
oncilable  to  good  faith ;  to  confess  it,  humiliating,  and  without 
the  pale  of  probability.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Jane  to  keep 
the  world  too  constantly  before  her,  and  to  lose  sight  too  much 
of  her  really  depraved  nature,  to  relish  the  idea  of  humbling 
herself  so  low  in  the  opinion  of  a  feUow-creature.  The  refusal 
of  Harland's  offer  was  the  consequence^  although  she  had  begun 
to  &el  an  esteem  for  him  that  would,  no  doubt,  have  ^ven  rise 
to  an  attachment  in  time,  far  stronger  and  more  deeply  seated 
than  her  passing  fancy  for  Colonel  Egerton  had  been. 

If  the  horror  of  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  Harland  a 
wounded  heart  was  creditable  to  Jane,  and  showed  an  elevation 
of  character  that,  under  proper  guidance,  would  have  placed 
her  in  the  first  ranks  of  her  sex,  the  pride  which  condemned 
her  to  a  station  nature  did  not  design  her  for,  was  irreconcilable 
with  the  humility  a  just  view  of  her  condition  could  not  ftil  to 
produce;  and  the  second  sad  consequence  of  the  indulgent 
weakness  of  her  parents,  was  confirming  their  child  in  passions 
directly  at  variance  with  the  first  duties  of-  a  Christian. 

We  have  so  little  right  to  value  ourselves  on  any  thing,  that 
pride  is  a  sentiment  of  very  doubtful  service,  and  one  certainly 
that  is  unable  to  effect  any  useful  resuhs,  which  will  not  equally 
flow  from  good  principles. 

Harland  was  disappointed  and  grieved,  but  prudently  judg^ 
in£C  that  occupation  and  absence  would  remove  recollections 
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whidi  could  not  be  very  deep,  they  parted  at  Falmouth,  and 

our  travellers  proceeded  on  their  journey  for  B ,  whither, 

during  their  absence,  Sir  Bdward's  family  had  returned  to  spend 
a  month,  before  they  removed  to  town  for  the  residue  of  the 
winter. 

The  meeting  of  the  two  parties  was  warm  and  tender,  and  as 
Jauc  had  many  things  to  recount,  and  John  as  niany  to  kagh 
at,  their  arrival  threw  &  gayety  around  Moseley  HaU  to  which 
it  had  for  months  been  a  stranger. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Grace,  after  her  return,  was  to  enter 
strictly  into  the  exercise  of  all  those  duties  and  ordinances  re* 
quired  by  her  church  and  the  present  state  of  her  mind,  and 
from  the  hands  of  Dr.  Ives  she  received  her  first  communion  at 
the  altar. 

As  the  season  had  now  become  far  advanced,  and  the  fashion-* 
able  world  had  been  sometime  assembled  in  the  metropolis,  the 
baronet  commenced  his  an^ngements  to  take  possession  of  his 
town-house,  after  an  interval  of  nineteen  years.  John  proceed- 
ed to  the  capital  first;  and  the  necessary  domestics  procured, 
furniture  supplied,  and.  other  arrangements  usual  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  wealthy  family  in  the  world  having  been  completed, 
he  returned  with  the  information  that  all  was  ready  for  their 
triumphal  entrance* 

Sir  Edward,  feding  that  a  separation  for  so  long  a  time  and 
at  such  an  unusual  distance,  in  the  very. advanced  i^e  of  Mr. 
Benfield,  would  be  improper,  paid  him  a  visit  with  the  inten- 
tion of  persuading  him  to  make  one  of  his  family  for  the  next 
four  months.  Emily  was  his  companion,  and  their  solicitations 
were  happily  crowned  with  a  success  they  had  not  anticipated. 
Averse  to  being  deprived  of  Poter^s  society,  the  honest  steward 
was  included  in  the  party. 

**  Nephew,^'  said  Mr.  Benfield,  beginning  to  waver  in  his  ob- 
jections to  the  undertaking,  as  the  arguments  pro  and  con  were 
produced,  "  there  are  instances  of  gentlemen  not  in  parliament 
going  to  town  in  the  winter,  I  know.      You  are  one  yourself;. 
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and  old  Sir  Johu  Gowel,  who  never  could  get  in  althongh  lie 
ran  for  everj  city  in  the  kingdom,  never  missed  his  winter  in 
Soho.  Yes,  yes — ^tbe  thing  is  admissible — ^but  had  I  known 
your  wishes  before,  I  would  certwnly  have  kept  my  borough  if 
it  were  only  for  the  appearance  of  the  thing — ^besides,"  contin*, 
ued  the  old  man,  shaking  his  head,  ^*  his  majesty's  ministers  re 
quire  the  aid  of  some  more  experienced  members  in  these  crii* 
cal  times ;  for  what  should  an  old  man  like  me  do  in  Westmin* 
star,  unless  it  were  to  aid  his  country  with  his  advice  2" 

'*  Make  his  friends  happy  with  his  company,  dear  uncle,"  said 
Emily,  taking  his  hand  between  both  her  own,  and  smiling  af- 
fectionately on  the  old  gentleman  as  she  spoke. 

^'  Ah  I  Emmy  dear  T'  cried  Mr.  Benfieid.  looking  on  her  with 
melancholy  pleasure,  "  you  are  not  to  be  '•osisted — just  such 
another  as  the  sister  of  my  old  friend  Lord  Go'^ford ;  she  could 
always  coax  me  out  of  any  thing.  I  remember  now,  I  heard 
the  earl  tell  her  once  he  could  not  afford  to  buy  a  pair  of  dia- 
mond ear-rings ;  and  she  looked — only  looked,  dii  not  speak  I 
Emmy ! — ^that  I  bought  them  with  intent  to  present  them  to 
her  myself." 

'*  And  did  she  take  them,  uncle  ?"  asked  his  niece,  in  a  little 
surprise. 

"  Oh  yes !  When  I  told  her  if  she  did  not  I  would  throw 
tiiem  into  the  river,  as  no  one  else  should  wear  what  had  been 
intended  for  her;  poor -soul  I  how.  delicate  and  unwilling  she 
was.  I  had  to  convince  her  they  cost  three  hundred  pounds, 
before  she  would  listen  to  it ;  and  then  she  thought  it  such  a 
pity  to  throw  away  a  thing  of  so  much  value.  It  would  have 
been  wicked,  you  know,  Emmy  dear;  and  she  was  much  op- 
posed to  wickedness  and  sin  in  any  shape.' - 

"  She  must  have  been  a  very  unexceptionable  character,  in- 
deed," cried  the  baronet,  with  a  smile,  as  he  proceeded  to  make 
the  necessary  orders  for  their  journey. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  party  left  at  Bath. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

The  letters  of  Lady  Laum  informed  her  friends  that  sho  and 
Colonel  Denbigh  had  decided  to  remain  with  his  uncle  nntil  the 
recoyerj  of  the  latter  was  complete,  and  then  to  proceed  to 
Denbigh  Castle,  to  meet  the  duke  and  his  sister  during  the  ap- 
proaching holidays. 

Emily  was  much  relieved  by  this  postponen^ent  of  an  inter- 
view which  she  would  gladly  have  avoided  for  ever;  and  her 
aunt  sincerely  rejoiced  that  her  niece  was  allowed  more  time  to 
eradicate  impressions  which,  she  saw  with  pain;  her  chacrgo  had 
yet  a  struggle  to  overcome. 

There  were  so  many  points  to  admire  in  the  character  6f 
Denbigh — ^his  friends  spoke  of  him  with  such  decided  partiality, 
Dr.  Ives,  in  his  frequent  letters,  alluded  to  him  with  so  much 
affection — ^that  Emily  frequently  detected  herself  in  Weighing 
the  testimony  of  his  guilt,  and  indulging  the  expectation  that 
circumstances  had  deceived  them  all  in  their  judgment  of  his 
conduct.  Then  his  marriage  would  cross  her  mind ;  and  with 
the  conviction  of  the  impropriety  of  admitting  him  to  her 
thoughts -at  all,  would  come  the  mass  of  circumstantial  testimo- 
ny which  had  accumulated  ag^unst  hint 

Derwent  served  greatly  to  keep  alive  the  recollections  of  his 
person,  however ;  and  as  Lady  Harriet  seemed  to  Kve  only  in 
the  society  of  the  Moseleys,  not  a  day  passed  without  giving  the 
duke  some  opportunity  of  indirectly  preferring  his  suit. 

Emily  not  only  appeared,  but  in  fact  was,  unconscious  ai  his 
a'hniratiDu,  and  entered  into  their  amusements  with  a  satis- 
faction that  was  increased  by  the  belief  that  the  unfortunate 
attachment  her  cousin'Chatterton  had  once  professed  for  her- 
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Belf,  was  forgotten  in  tlio  more  certain  enjoyments  of  a  success- 
ful love,  • 

Lad  J  Harriet  was  a  woman  of  manners  and  character  very 
diiSerent  from  Emily  Moseley,  yet  bad  she,  in  a  great  measure, 
erased  the  impressions  made  by  the  beauty  of  his  kinswoman 
from  the  bosom  of  the  baron. 

Chatterton,  under  the  dopresdon  of  his  £rst  disappointment, 
it  will  be  remembered,  had  left  B  in  company  with  Mr. 

Denbigh^  The  interest  of  the  dake  had  been  unaccountably 
exerted  to  procure  him  the  place  he  had  so  long  solicited  in 
vain,  and  gratitude  required  his  early  acknowledgments  for  the 
iavor.  His  manner,  so  very  different  from  a  successful  applicant 
for  a  valuable  office,  had  struck  both  Derwent  and  his  sister  as 
singular.  Before,  however,  a  week's  intercourse  had  passed  be- 
tween them,  his  own  frankness  had  madd  them  acquainted  with 
the  cause ;  and  a  double  wish  prevailed  in  the  bosom  of  Lady 
Harriet,  to  know  the  woman  who  could  resist  the  beauty  of 
Ohatterton,  and  to  relieve  him  ftom  the  weight  imposed  on  his 
spirits  by  disappointed  affection. 

The  manners  of  Lady  Harriet  Denbigh  were  not  in  the  least 
forward  or  masculine ;  but  they  had  the  freedom  of  high  rank, 
mingled  with  a  good  deal  of  the  ease  of  fashionable  life.  Mrs. 
Wilson  noticed,  nioreover,  in  her  conduct  to  Chatterton,  a  some- 
thing exceeding 'the  interest  of  ordinary  communications  in  their 
situation,  which  might  possibly  have  been  attributed  more  to 
feeling  than  to  manner.  It  is  certain  one  of  the  surest  methods 
to  drive  Emily  from  his  thoughts,  was  to  dwell  on  the  perfec- 
tions of  some  other  lady ;  and  Lady  Harriet  was  so  constantly 
before  him  in  his  visit  into  Westmoreland,  so  soothing,  so  evi- 
dently pleased  with  his  presence,  that  the  baron  made  rapid  ad- 
vances in  attaining  his  object 

He  had  alluded,  in  his  letter  to  Emily,  to  the  obligation  he 
was  under  ibo  the  services  of  Denbigh  in  erasing  his  unfortunate 
partiattty.fpi'  her;  but  what  those  semces  were  we  are  unable 
to  say,  unless  they  were  the  usuad  arguments '  of  the  plainest 
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good  sense,  enforced  in  the  singularly  insinuating  and  kind  man- 
ner ^ich  distinguished  that  gentleman.  In  fact,  Lord  Chat- 
terton  was  not  formed  by  nature  to  love  long,  deprived  of  hope, 
or  to  resist  long  the  flattery  of  a  preference  from  sach  a  woman 
as  Harriet  Denbigh. 

On  the  other  hand,  Derwent  was  warm  in  his  encomioms  on 
Emily  to  all  but  herself;  and  Mrs.  Wilson  again  thought  it 
prudent  to  examine  into  the  state  of  her  feelings,  in  order  to 
discover  if  there  was  any  danger  of  his  unremitted  efforts  draw- 
ing Emily  into  a  connection  that  neither  her  religion  nor  pru<! 
dence  could  wholly  approve. 

Derwent  was  a  man  of  the  world— a  Chrbtian  only  in  name ; 
and  the  cautious  widow  determined  to  withdraw  in  season, 
should  she  find  grounds  for  her  apprehensions. 

About  ten  days  after  the  departure  of  the  dowager  and  her  com* 
panions.  Lady  Harriet  exclaimed,  in  one  of  her  morning  visits — 

"  Lady  Moseley !  I  have  now  hopes  of  presenting  to  you 
soon  the  most  polished  man  in  the  United  Kingdom  f 

^'  As  a  husband !  Lady  Harriet  ?"  inquired  the  other,  with  a 
smile. 

^'  Oh,  no !  only  as  a  cousin,  a  second  cousin  !  madam  T'  re- 
plied Lady  Harriet,  blushing  a  little,  and  looking  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  one  in  which  Ohatterton  was  placed. 

'^  But  his  name  ?  You  forget  our  curiosity !  What  is  his 
name  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Wilson,  entering  into  the  trifling  for  the  mo- 
ment. 

"  Pendennyss,  to  be  sure,  my  dear  madam :  whom  else  can  I 
meanP 

'^  And  you  expect  the  earl  at  BathT  Mrs.  Wilson  eagei^y  in- 
qiured. 

**  He  has  given  us  such  hopes,  and  Derwent  has  written  him 
to-day,  pressing  the  journey." 

^'  You  will  be  disappointed,  I  am  afraid,  sister,"  sidd  the  duke. 
''  Pendennyss  has  become  so  fond  of  Wales  of  late,  that  it  ia 
difficult  to  get  him  out  of  it" 
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''But,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  ^<  he  will  take  Lis  scat  in  parliament 
daring  the  winter,  my  lord  ?" 

''  I  hope  he  will,  madam ;  though  Lord  Eltnngham  holds  his 
proxies,  in  my  absence,  in  all  important  questions  before  the 
house." 

"Your  grace  will  attend,  I  trust,"  said  Sir  Edward.  "The 
pleasure  of  your  company  is  among  mj  expected  enjoyments  w 
the  town." 

"  You  arc  very  good.  Sir  Edward,"  replied  the  duke,  looking 
at  Emily.  "  It  will  somewhat  depend  on  circuraatances',  I  be- 
lieve." 

Lady  Harriet  smiled,  and  the  speech  seemed  understood  by 
all  but  the  lady  most  concemed  in  it. 

"  Lord  Pendennyss  is  a  universal  favorite,  and  deservedly  so," 
cried  the  duke.  "He  has  set  an  example  to  the  nobility,  which 
few  are  equal  to  imitate.  An  only  son,  with  an  immense  estate, 
he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of  a  sr^ldier,  and  gain- 
ed great  reputation  by  it  in  the  world ;  nor  has  he  neglected 
any  of  his  private  duties  as  a  man        " 

"  Or  a  Christian,  I  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  delighted  with  the 
praises  of  the  earL 

"  Nor  of  a  Christian,  I  believe,"  continued  the  duke ;  "  he  ap- 
pears consistent,  humble,  and  sincere-— three  requisites,  I  believe, 
for  that  character." 

"  Does  not  your  grace  know  ?"  said  Emily,  with  a  benevolent 
smile. 
•  Derwent  colored  slightly  as  he  answered — 

"  Not  as  well  as  I  ought ;  but" — ^lowering  his  voice  for  her 
ear  alone,  he  added,  "under  proper  instruction  I  think  I  might 
learn." 

**  Then  I  would  recommend  that  book  to  you,  my  lord,"  rejoin- 
ed Emily,  with  a  blush,  pointing  to  a  pocket  Bible  which  lay 
near  her,  though  still  ignorant  of  the  allusion  he  meant  to  con- 
irey. 
"  lilay  I  ask  the  honor  of  an  audience  of  Miss  Moseley,"  said 
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Derwetit,  in  the  same  low  tone,  "  whenever  her  *eisure  will  ad- 
rait  of  her  granting  the  favor?" 

Emily  was  enrprised ;  but  from  the  pieviouB  conversation  and 
th6  current  of  her  thoughts  at  the  moment,  supposing  his. com- 
munication had  some  reference  to  the  subject  before  them*  she 
rose  from  her  chair,  and  unobtrusivdj,  but  certainlj  with  an  air 
of  perfect  innocence  and  composure,  she  went  into  the  adjoining 
room,  the  door  of  which  was  open  very  near  them. 

Caroline  Harris  had  abandoned  all  ideas  of  a  coronet  with  the 
departure  of  the  Marquis  of  Eltringham  and  his  sisters  for  their 
own  seat ;  and  as  a  final  effidrt  of  her  &ding  charms,  had  begun 
to  calculate  the  capabilities  of  Captain  Jarvia,  who  had  at  this 
time  honored  Bath  with  his  company. 

It  is  tniC)  the  lady  would  have  greatly  preferred  her  father's 
neighbor,  but  that  was  an  irretrievable  stepw  Ho.had  letiredy 
disgqsted  with  her  haughty  dismissal  of  his  hopes,  and  was  a 
man  who,  although  he  greatly  admired  her  fortoae,  was  not  to 
be  recalled  by  any  beck  or  smile  which  might  girow  otit  of  ca- 
price. 

Lady  Jarvis  had,  indeed,  rather  magnified  tiie  personal  quali- 
fications of  her  son ;  but  the  disposition  they  had  manifested 
to  devote  some  of  their  surplus  wealth  to  purchasing  a  title,  had 
great  weight,  for  Miss  Harris  would  cheerfully,  at  any  time,  have 
sacrificed  one  half  her  own  fortune  to  be  called  my  lady.  Jar- 
vis  would  make  but  a  shabby-looking  lord,  'tis  true ;  but  then 
what  a  lord's  wife  would  she  not  make  heriself  I  His  father  was 
a  merchant,  to  be  sure,  but  then  merchants  were  dways  immense- 
ly rich,  and  a  few  thousand  pounds,  properly  applied,  might 
make  the  merchant's  son  a  baron.  She  therefore  resolved  to  in- 
quire, the  first  opportunity,  into  the  condition  of  the  sinking 
fund  of  his  plebeianism,  and  had  serious  thoughts  of  contribu- 
ting her  mite  towards  the  advancement  of  the  desired  object, 
did  she  find  it  within  the  bounds  of  probable  success. 

An  occasion  soon  ofiered,  by  the  invitation  of  the  captain  to 
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accompany  him  in  an  excursion  ini  the  tilbury  of  his  brother-in- 
law. 

In  this  rid6  they  passed  the  equipages  of  Lady  Harriet  and 
Mrs.  Wilson,  with  their  respective  mi8t»*esse8,  taldng  an  airing. 
In  passing' the  latter,  Jarris  bowed  (for  he  had. renewed  his  ac 
qusunfcanee  at  the  rooms,  without  daring  to  visit  at  the  lodgingt 
of  Sir  Edward),  and  Miss  Harris  saw  both  pai'ties  as  they  dash- 
ed by  them. 

"  You  know  the  Moscleys,  Caroline  V^  said  Jarvis,  with  the 
freedom  her  manners  had  established  between  them. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  lady,  drawing  her  head  back  from  a  view 
of  the  carriages ;  '*  what  fine  arms  those  of  the  duke's  are<^and 
the  coronet,  it  is  so  noble — so  rich— ^I  am  sure  if  I  were  a  man," 
laying  great  emphasis  on  the  w;ord — ^^  I  would  be  a  lord." 

"  If  you  could,  you  mean,"  cried  the  captain. 

"  Could— why  money  will  buy  a  tide,  you  know — only  most 
people  are  fonder  of  their  cash  than  of  honor." 

'^That's  right,"  sidd  the  unreflecting  captain;  *^  money  is  the 
thing,  after  all.  Now  what  do  you  suppose  our  last  mess-bill 
came  to?" 

''  Oh,  don't  talk  of  eating  and  drinking,"  cried  Miss  Harris,  in 
«ifected  aversion ;  '' it  is  beneath  the  consideration  of  nobility." 

"  Then  any  one  may  be  a  lord  for  me,"  said  Jarvis,  dryly,  "  if 
they  are  not  to  eat  and  drink ;  why,  what  do  they  live  for,  but 
such  sort  of  things !" 

^  A  soldier  lives  to  fight  and  gain  honor  and  distinction^' — for 
his  wife — Miss  Hanis  would  have  added;  had  she  spoken  all  she 
thought. 

^  A  poor  way  that  of  spending  a  man^s  time,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. "/Now  there  is  Captain  Jones  in  our  regiment;  they  say 
he  loves  fighting  as  much  as  eating :  if  he  do,  he  is  a  bloodthirs- 
ty Mow," 

**  Ybii  know  h<m  intimate  I  am  ^th  your  dear  mother,*'  con- 
tinued the  lady,  bent  on  the  principal  object ;  '*  she  has  made 
me  acquainted  with  her  greatest  wish." 
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'^Her  greatest  wishP  cried  the  captain  in  astomdimi^Dt ; 
"  why,  what  can  that  be  ? — a  new  coach  and  horses  f 

"  No,  I  mean  one  much  dearer  to  ns — ^I  should  say,  to  her, 
than  any  such  trifles :  she  has  told  me  of  the  pianJ* 

'*  Plan  r  said  Jarvis,  still  in  wonder,  *'  what  plan  f 

"  About  the  fund  for  the  peerage,  you  know.  Of  course,  the* 
thing  is  sacred  with  me,  as,  indeed,  I  am  equally  interested  with 
you  all  in  its  success." 

Jarvis  eyed  .her  with  a  knowing  look,  and  as  she  concluded, 
rolling  his  eyes  in  an  expression  of  significcaice,  he  said — 

«  What,  serve  Sir  William  some  such  way,  eh  f  * 

'*  I  will  assist  a  little,  if  it  be  necessary,  Henry,"  said  the  lady, 
tenderly,  "  although  my  mite  cannot  amount  to  a  great  deal." 

During  this  speech,  the  captain  was  wondering  what  she 
could  mean ;  but,  having  had  a  suspicion,  from  something  that  had 
fallen  from  his  mother,  that  the  lady  was  intended  for  him  as  a 
wife,  and  that  she  nught  be  as  great  a  dupe  as  Lady  Jarvis  her- 
self, he  was  resolved  to  know  the  whole,  and  to  act  aecordingly. 

•  '^  I  think  it  might  be  made  to  do,"  he  replied,  evasively,  in  or* 
der  to  discover  the  extent  of  his  companion's  information. 

"Do  !"  cried  Miss  Harris,  with  fervor,  " it  cannot  fcdll  How 
much  do  you  suppose  will  be  wanting  to  buy  a  barony,  for  in- 
stance i" 

"  Hem  I"  said  Jarvis;  "  you  mean  more  than  we  nave  already!" 

"  Certainly." 

"Why,  about  a  thousand  pounds,  I  think,  will  do  it,  with 
what  we  have,"  said  Jarvis,  affecting  to  calculate. 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  cried  the  delighted  Caroline ;  and  the  captain 
grew  in  an  instant,  in  her  estimation,  three  inches  higher;-^uite 
noble  in  his  air,  and,  in  short,  very  tolerably  handsome. 

From  that  moment.  Miss  Harris,  in  her  own  mind,  had  fixed 
the  fate  of  Captain  Jarvis,  and  had  determined  to  be  his  wife, 
whenever  she  could  persuade  him  to  offer  himself;  a  thing  she 
had  no  doubt  of  accomplishing  with  comparative  ease*  Not  so 
the  captain.     Like  all  weak  men,  there  was  nothing  of  which 
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he  stood  more  in  terror  than  of  ridicule.  He  had  heard  tlie 
manoeavres  of  Miss  Harris  laughed  at  by  many  of  the  young 
men  in  Bath,  and  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  add  himself  to 
the  food  for  mirth  of  these  wags ;  and,  indeed,  had  cultivate<? 
her  acquaintance  with  a  kind  of  bravado  to  some  of  his  bottle  com* 
panions,  in  order  to  show  his  ability  to  oppose  all  her  arts,  when 
most  exposed  to  them :  for  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
to  the  success  of  this  description  of  ladies,  that  their  characters 
soon  become  suspected,  and  do  them  infinitely  more  injury  than 
all  their  skill  in  their  vocation. 

With  these  views  in  the  respective  champions  the  campaign 
opened,  and  the  lady,  on  her  return,  acquainted  his  mother  with 
the  situation  of  the  privy  purse,  that  was  to  promote  her  dar- 
ling child  to  the  enviable  distinction  of  the  peerage.  Lady  Jar- 
vis  was  for  purchasing  a  baronetcy  on  the  spot,  with  what  they 
had,  under  the  impression  that  when  ready  for  another  promo- 
tion they  would  only  have  to  pay  the  difference,  as  they  did  in  the 
army  when  he  received  his  captaincy.  As,  however,  the  son 
was  opposed  to  any  arrangement  that  might  make  the  producing 
the  few  hundred  pounds  he  had  obtained  from  his  mother's  folly 
necessary,  she  was  obliged  to  postpone  the  wisbed-for  day,  un- 
til their  united  efforts  could  compass  the  means  of  ejecting  the 
main  point.  As  an  earnest,  however,  of  her  spirit  in  the  cause, 
she  gave  him  a  fifty  pound  note,  that  morning  obtuned  from 
her  husband,  and  which  the  captain  lost  at  one  throw  of  the 
dice  to  his  brother-in-law  the  same  evening. 

During  the  preceding  events,  Egerton  had  either  studiously 
avoided  all  collision  with  the  Moseleys,  or  his  engagements  had 
confined  him  to  such  very  different  scenes,  that  they  never 
met. 

The  baronet  had  felt  his  presence  a  reproach,  and  Lady  Mose> 
ley  rejoiced  that  Egerton  yet  possessed  sufficient  shame  to  keep 
htm  from  insulting  her  with  his  company. 

It  was  a  month  after  the  departure  of  Lady  Ohatterton  that 
Sir  Edward  returned  to  B ,  as  related  in  the  preceding  chap* 
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ter,  and  that  the  arrangements  for  the  Londoi  winter  w^re  com- 
menced. 

The  day  preceding  their  leaving  Bath,  the  eng^ement  of 
Chatterton  with  Lady  Harriet  was  made  podBc  aiDong  their 
mutual  friends,  and  an  intimation  was  given  that  their  nuptials 
would  be  celebrated  before  the  family  ,of  the  duke  left  his  seat 
for  the  capital. 

Something  of  the  pleasure  that  she  had  for  a  long  time  been  a 
ttrangcr  to,  was  felt  by  Emily  Moiseley,  as  the  well  remembered 

lower  of  the  village  church  of  B stnick  her  sight  on  their 

return  from  their  protracted  excursion.  More  than  four  months 
had  elapsed  since  they  had  commenced  their  travels,  and  in  that 
period  what  changes  of  sentiments  had  she  not  witnessed  in  oth- 
ers ;  of  opinions  of  mankind  in  general,  and  of  one  individual 
in  particular,  had  she  not  experienced  in  her  own  person.  The 
benevolent  smiles,  the  respectful  salutations  they  received,  in  pass- 
ing the  little  group  of  houses  'which,  clustered  rOund  the  church, 
had  obtained  the  name  of  "  the  village,"  conveyed  a  sensation  of 
delight  that  can  only  be  felt  by  the  deserving  and  virtuous ;  and 
the  smiling  lEaces,  in  several  instances  glistening  with  tears,  which 
met  -tb^m  at  th^  hall,  gave  ample  testimony  to  the  worth  of 
both  the  master  and  his  servants. 

Francis  and  Clara  wete  in  waiting  to  receive  them,  atid  a  very 
few  minutes  elapsed  b^re  the  rector  and  Mrs.  Ives,  having  heard 
they  had  passed,  drove  in  also.  In  saluting  the  different  memi- 
bers  of  the  family,  Mrs.  Wilson  noticed  the  startled,  look  of  the 
doctor,  as  the  change  in  Emily's  appearance  first  met  his  eyes. 
Her  bloom,  if  not  gone,  was  greatly  diminished ;  and  it  was  on- 
ly when  under  the  excitement  of  strong  emotions,  that. her  face 
possessed  that  radiance  which  had  so  eminently  distinguished  it 
before  her  late  journey. 

^<  Where  did  you  last  $ec  my  friend  Geoige  ?''  said  the  doctor 
to  Mrs.  Wilson,  in  the  course  of  the  first  afternoon,,  as  he  took 
a  seat  by  her  side,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  family* 

"  At  L ,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  gravely. 
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"  L !"  cried  the  doctor,  in  evident  amazement.    "  Was  he 

not  at  Bath  then  during  your  stay  there  ?" 

**  No ;  I  understood  he  was  in  attendance  on  some  sick  rela- 
tive, which  detained  him  from  his  friends,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson, 
wondering  why  the  doctor  chose  to  introduce  so  delicate  a  topic. 
Of  his  guilt  in  relation  to  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  he  was  doubtless  ig- 
norant, but  surely  not  of  his  marriage. 

"  It  is  now  some  time  since  I  heard  from  him,"  continued  the 
doctor,  regarding  Mrs.  Wilson  expressively,  but  to  which  the 
lady  only  replied  with  a  gentle  inclination  of  the  body ;  and  the 
rector,  after  pausing  a  moment,  continued: 

**  You  will  not  think  me  impertinent  if  I  am  bold  enough  to 
ask,  has  George  ever  expressed  a  wish  to  become  connected  with 
your  niece  by  other  ties  than  those  of  friendship  ?" 

"  He  did,"  answered  the  widow,  after  a  little  hesitation. 

«  He  did,  and—" 

**  Was  refused,"  continued  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  a  slight  feeling 
for  the  dignity  of  her  sex,  which  for  a  moment  caused  her  to 
lose  sight  of  justice  to  Denbigh. 

Dr.  Ives  was  silent ;  biA  manifested  by  his  dejected  counte 
nance  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  this  anticipated  connection, 
and  as  Mrs.  Wilson  had  spoken  with  ill-concealed  reluctance  on 
the  subject  at  all,  the  rector  did  not  attempt  a  renewal  of  the 
disagreeable  topic;  though  she  saw,  for  some  time  afterwards, 
whenever  the  baronet  or  his  wife  mentioned  the  name  of  Den- 
bigh, that  the  eyes  of  the  rector  were  turned  on  then-  in  intense 

*  *  ■         •  • 

interest 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

^SrsvExsoir  has  returned,  and  I  certainly  must  hear  from 
Harriet,"  exclaimed  the  sister  of  Pendennyss,  as  she  stood  at 
a  i;? indow  watching  the  return  of  a  servant  f^om  the  neighbor- 
ing post-oflSce. 

^I  anEi  afraid,"  rejoined  the  earl,  who  was  seated  by  the 
breakfast  table,  waiting  the  leisure  of  the  lady  to  give  him  his 
cup  of  tea — "you  find  Wales  very  dull,  sister.  I  sincerely 
hope  both  Derwent  and  Harriet  will  not  foi*get  their  pr(»nise 
of  visiting  us  this  month." 

The  lady  slowly  took  her  seat  at  the  table,  engrossed  in  her 
own  reflections,  when  the  man  entered  with  his  budget  of  news ; 
and  having  deposited  sundry  pi^rs  and  letters  he  respectfully 
withdrew.  The  earl  glanced  his  eyes  over  the  directions  of  the 
epistles,  and  turaing  to  his  servants  said,  "  Answer  the  bell 
when  called."  Three  or  four  liveried  footmen  deposited  their 
silver  salvers  and  different  implements  of  servitude,  and  the  peer 
and  his  sister  were  left  to  themselves. 

'^  Here  is  one  from  the  duke  to  me,  and  one  for  you  from  his 
sister,"  said  the  brother ;  "  I  propose  they  be  read  aloud  for  our 
mutual  advantage."  To  this  proposal  the  lady,  whose  curiosity 
to  hear  the  contents  of  Derwent's  letter  greatly  exceeded  her 
interest  in  that  of  his  sister,  cheerfully  acquiesced,  and  her  broth- 
er first  broke  the  seal  of  his  own  epistle,  and  read  its  contents  as 
follow : 

"  Notwithstanding  my  promise  of  seeing  you  this  month  in 
Caernarvonshire,  I  remain  here  yet,  my  dear  Pondennyss,  un- 
able to  tear  myself  from  the  attractions  I  have  found  in  this 
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city,  although  the  pleasure  of  their  contemplation  has  been  pur> 
chased  at  the  expense  of  mortified  feelings  and  anreqnited  i^ec- 
tions.  It  is  a  trath  (though  possibly  difficult  to  be  bclieyed), 
that  this  mercenary  age  has  produced  a  female  disengaged, 
young,  and  by  no  means  very  rich,  who  has  refused  a  jointure 
of  six  thousand  a  year,  with  the  privilege  of  walking  at  a  coro- 
nation with  a  dozen  of  royalty  itselfl" 

Here  the  accidental  falling  of  a  cup  from  the  hands  of  the 
fidr  listener  caused  some  little  interruption  to  the  reading  of  the 
brother ;  but  as  the  lady,  with  a  good  deal  of  trepidation  and 
many  blushes,  apologized  hastily  for  the  confusion  her  awkward- 
ness had  made,  the  earl  continued  to  read. 

'^  I  could  almost  worship  her  independence :  for  I  know  the 
wbhes  of  both  her  parents  were  for  my  success.  I  confess  to 
you  freely,  that  my  vanity  has  been  a  good  deal  hurt,  as  I  really 
thought  myself  agreeable  to  her.  She  certainly  listened  to  my 
conversation,  and  admitted  my  approaches,  with  more  satisfac- 
tion than  those  of  any  other  of  the  men  around  her ;  and  when 
I  ventured  to  hint  to  her  this  circumstance,  as  some  justification 
for  my  presumption,  she  frankly  «5knowledged  the  truth  of  my 
impression,  and  without  explaining  the  reasons  for  her  conduct, 
deeply  regretted  the  constimction  I  had  been  led  to  place  upon 
the-  circumstance.  Yes,  my  lord,  I  felt  it  necessary  to  apologize 
to  fknily  Moseley  for  presuming  to  aspire  to  the  honor  of  pos- 
sessing so  much  loveliness  and  virtue..  The  accidental  advan* 
tages  of  rank  and  wealth  lose  all  their  importance,  when  opposed 
to  her  delicacy,  ingenuousness)  and  unaffected  principles. 

**  I  have  heard  it  intimated  lately,  that  George  Denbigh  wa3 
in  some  way  or  other  instrumental  in  saving  her  life  once ;  and 
that  to  her  gratitude,  and  to  my  resemblance  to  the  colonel,  am 
I  indebted  to  a  consideration  with  Miss  Moseley,  which,  although 
it  has  been  the  means  of  buoying  me  up-  with  false  hopes,  I  can 
never  regret,  from  the  pleasure  her  society  has  afforded  me.  I 
have  reinairked,  on  my  mentioiiing  his  name  to  her,  that  she  showed 
onusual  emotion ;  and  as  Denbigh  is  already  a  husband,  and  my- 
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self  rejected,  the  field  is  now  fairly  open  to  you.  You  will 
enter  on  your  enterprise  with  great  advantage,  as  you  faaye  the 
same  flattering  resemblance,  and,  if  any  thing,  the  voice,  which, 
I  am  told,  is  our  greatest  recommendation  with  the  ladiea,  in 
higher  perfection  than  either  George  or  your  humble  servant." 

Here  the  reader  stopped  of  his  own  accord,  and  was  so  in- 
tently absorbed  in  his  meditations,  that  the  almost  breathless 
curiosity  of  his  sister  was  obliged  to  find  relief  by  desiring  him 
to  proceed.  Roused  by  the  sound  of  her  voice,  the  earl  chang- 
ed color  sensibly,  and  continued : 

''  But  to  be  serious  on  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  my 
future  life  (for  I  sometimes  think  her  negative  will  make  Den- 
bigh a  duke),  the  lovely  girl  did  not  appear  happy  at  the  time 
of  our  interview,  nor  do  I  think  she  enjoys  at  any  time  the 
spirits  nature  has  evidently  given  hen  Harriet  is  neady  as 
great  an  admirer  of  Miss  Moseley,  and  takes  her  refusal  to  heart 
as  much  as  myself;  she  even  attempted  to  intercede  with  her  in 
my  behalf.  But  the  charming  giri,  though  mild,  gratefiil,  and 
delicate,  was  firm  and  unequivocal,  and  left  no  grounds  for  the 
remotest  expectation  of  success  from  perseverance  on  my  part 

*' As  Harriet  had  received  an  intimation  ihat  both  Miss 
Moseley  iind  her  aunt  entertained  extremely  rigid  notions  on 
the  score  of  religion,  she  took  occasion  to  introduce  the  subject 
in  her  conference  with  the  former^  and  was  told  in  reply,  *  that 
other  considierations  would  have  determined  her  to  decline  the 
honor  I  intended  her;  but  that,  under  any  circmnstiftnces,  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  my  principles  would  be  necessary 
before  she  could  entertain  a  thoi^ht  of  accepting  my  hand,  or, 
indeed,  that  of  any  other  man.'  Think  of  that,  Pend^myss! 
The  princi{>le8  of  a  duke  I — ^now,  a  dukedom  and  forty  thousand 
a  year  would  furnish  a  character,  with  most  people,  for  a  Nero. 

^  I  trust  the  important  object  I  have  had  in  view  here  is  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  my  breach  of  promise  to  you ;  and  I  am 
serious  when  I  wish  you  (unless  the  pretty  Spaniard  has,  as  1 
sometimes  suspect,  made  you  a  captive)  to  see,  and  endeavor  to 
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bring  me  in  M>me  degree  connected  with,  the  charming  family 
of  Sir  Edward  Moselej, 

^^  The  aant,  Mrs.  Wilson,  often  speaks  of  you  with  the  great- 
est interest,  and,  from  some  cause  or  other,  is  strongly  enlisted 
in  your  favor,  and  Miss  Moseley  hears  your,  name  mentioned 
with  evident  pleasure.  Tofiir  religion  or  principles  cannot  be 
doubted.  You  can  offer  larger  settlements,  as  honorable  if  not 
as  elevated  a  title,*  a  i&r  more  illustrious  name,  purchased  by 
your  -own  services,  and  personal  merit  greatly  exceeding  the 
pretensions  of  your  assured  friend  and  relative, 

"  Derwent.** 

.  Both  brother  and  ^ter  were  occupied  with  their  own  refle6- 
tions  for  several  minutes  after  the  letter  was  ended,  and  the 
silence  was  broken  first,  by  the  latter  saying  with  a  low  tone  to 
her  brother,-^ 

"You  must  endeayor  to  become  acquainted  with  Mrs*  Wil 
soQ ;  she  is,  I  know,  very  anxioiis  to  see  you,  and  your  friend- 
ship for  the  general  requires  it  of  you.'? 

**I  owe  Creneral  Wilson  much,"  replied  the  brother,  in  a 
melancholy  voi^e;  "and  when  we  go  to  Annerdale  House,  I 
wish  you  to  make. the  acquaintance  of  the  ladies  of  the  Moseley 
family,  should  they  be  in  town  this  winter; — ^but  you  have  yet 
the  letter  of  Huriet  to  read." 

After:  first  hastily  running  over  its  contents,  the  lady  com* 
menced  the  fulfilment  of  her  part  of  the  engagement. 

"  Frederick  has  been  so  much  engrossed  of  late  with  his  own 
affairs,  that  he  has  forgotten  there  is  such  a  creature  in  existence 
as  his  sbter,  or,  indeed,  any  one  else  but  a  Miss  Emily  Moseley, 
and  consequently  I  have  been  unable  to  fulfil  my  promise  of 
making  you  a  visit,  for  want  of  a  proper  escort,  and — ^and — ^pe^ 
baps  some  other  considerations,  not  worth  mentioning  in  a  letter 
I  know  you  will'read  to  the  earl. 

^  Yea,  my  dear  cousin,  Frederick  Denbigh  has  supplicated  the 
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dangbter  of  a  coantry  baronet  to  become  a  duchess ;  and,  hear 
it,  ye  marriage- seeking  nymphs  and  marriage-making  dames! 
has  supplicated  in  vain ! 

"  I  confess  to  you,  when  the  thing  was  first  in  agitation,  my  - 
aristocratic  blood  roused  itself  a  little  at  the  antioipaled  connec- 
tion ;  but  finding  on  examination  that  Sir  Edward  was  of  no 
doubtful  lineage,  and  that  the  blood  of  the  Chattertons  runs  in 
his  veins,  and  finding  the  young  lady  everything  I  could  wish  in 
a  sister,  my  scruples  soon  disappeared^  with  the  fdly  that  engen- 
dered them. 

**  There  was  no  necessity  for  any  alaim,  for  the  lady  very  de- 
cidedly refused  the  honor  offered  her  by  Derwent,  and  what 
makes  the  matter  worse,  refused  the  solicitationB  of  his  sister 
also.  . 

^'  I  have  fifty  times  been  surprised  at  my  own  condescension. 

and  to  this  moment  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether.it  was  to  the 

lady^s  worth,  my  brother's  haj^iness,  or  the  Chatterton  blood, 

'that  I  finally  yielded.     Heigho  I  this  Chatterton  is  certainly  much 

too  handsome  for  a  man :  but  I  forget  yon  have  neter  seen  him.*' 

(Here  an  arch  smile  stole  over  the  features  of  the  listener,  as 
his  sister  continued)-^"  To  return  to  my  nari^tion,  I  had  half  a 
mind  to  send  for  a  Miss  Harris  there  is  here,  to  learn  the  most 
approved  fiishion  of  a  lady  preferring  a  suit»  but  as  fame  said 
she  was  just  now  practising  on  a  certain  hero  ycleped  Captain 
Jarvis,  hdr  to  Sir  Timo  of  that  name,  it  struck  me  her  system 
might  be  rather  too  abrupt,  so  I  was  fain  to  adopt  the  best  pkm 
— that  of  trusting  to  nature  and  my  own  feelings  for  words. 

"Nobility  is  certainly  a  very  pretty  thmg  (for  those  who  have 
it),  but  I  would  defy  the  old  Margravine  of—-  to  keep  up  the 
semblance  of  superiority  with  Emily  Moseley.  She  is  so  very 
natural,  so  very  beautiful,  and  withal  at  times  a  little  arch,  that 
one  is  afraid  to  set  up  any  other  distinctions  than  such  as  can 
be  &irly  supported 

"  I  commenced  with  hoping  her  determination  to  reject  the 
hand  of  Frederick  was  not  an  unalterahle  one.     (Yes,  I  called 


^im  Frederick)  what  I  n^ver  did  Qiit  of  my  own  fiuail}  befort 
in  my  life.);  There'  waft.a.qoneiderdble  tremor  in  the  voice  ot 
Miss  Moseley,  as  she  replied,  *  I  now  perceive,  when  too  late, 
that  ,my  indiscretion  has  given  reason  .to  my  )EriendSi  to  think 
tl^at  I  haveentertmned  intentions' to  wardar  his  ;gr9ce,  of  which  I 
entreat  you  to  believe  me,  Lady  ,I](arriety  I  afniai^koeeitt..  In* 
deed — indeed,  as  anythiiiig^ more  than  an ag^oableaoqiiaiiitance 
I  have  never  allowed  myself' to  think  of  your  i)^ther:'  and' from 
my  soul  I  believe  her.  We  ooatkiaed  our  ooi^Vex«ati6i|  for  half  an 
hQpr  longer,  and  such  was  the  lagenQO^^i^sSj  deli^cy,  amd  high 
religious  feeling  displayed  by  jkhie  ^barmio^  ghrly.that.if  I  enter* 
ed  the  room  with  a  spark  of  regret  jthat  I  waa  compelled  to  so- 
Ucit  aapther  to  &vot  pny  brother*s  love,  I  Udt  it  with  a  feeling 
that  my  efforts  had  beep  unsueee^sful.,  .  Yes  I  thou  |keeriQiis  us» 
ter  of  the  more  peerless  Pende^nyssl  I  Qoce  thought  Of  your 
ladyship  aa  a  wife  for  Perwent-^"        .  - 

A  glaes  of  water,  was.  neeessaiy  to,  etiaUe  thereadier  to  clear 
her  yoioe^  which  grew  husky  from  sf^eaking  so  long. 

"B;ut  I  uow.oponly  4V0W,  neither  your'  birth/your  htindred 
thousand  pounds  nor  your  m^rit»  would  put  you  on  a. footing, 
in  ray  estimation,  with  my  Emily.  You.  may  form  iome  idea 
of  her  power  to  captivate,  and  of  her  indiffecenee  to  her  con- 
quests^  when  I  mention  that  she  once<  refused-— but  I  forget, 
you  don-t  ksow  him^  and  therefore  (Cannot  be  a  judge*  The 
thing  is  finally  decided,  and  we  shorty.  §0i  into  Westmoreland, 
and  next  week,  the  Moseleys  return  to  Northamptonshire.  I 
don't  know  when  I  shall  be  able  to  visit  you,  and  think  I  may 
now  safely  invite  you  to  Denb%h  d^stlci  although  a  month  »g<: 
I  might  have  he^tated.  Love  to  theeart^  and  land  assurance 
to  yoiuiself  of  unalterable  regards  ! 

>  *^  QUjamiT  DsNaion.'* 

.   *''P.  S,  I  believe  I  forgot  to  mention  that  Mr9.'  Moseluy,  a  sis 
Icr  of  Lord  Chatterton,  has  goi^e  to  .Portugal,  aild  that  the  peer 
himself  is  to  go  into  the  country  with  us;  tbere  ii,  I  suppose, 
16 
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a  fellow-feeling  between  th^em  just  now,  though  I  do  not  think 
Chatterton  looks  so  very  miserable  as  he  might.  Adieu." 

On  ending  this  second  epistle  the  same  silence  which  had  euo- 
ceeded  the  reading  of  the  first  prevailed,  until  the  lady,  with  an 
arch  expression,  interrupted  it  by  saying, 

**  Harriet  will,  I  think,  soon  grace  the  peerage." 

"  And  happily,  I  trust,"  replied  the  brother. 

"  Do  you  know  Lord  Chatterton  ?" 
•   '^  I  d6 ;  he  is  very  amiable,  and  admirably  calculated  to  con- 
trast with  the  lively  gayety  of  Harriet  Denbigh." 

"  Yoii  believe  in  loving  our  opposites,  I  see,"  rejoined  the  la- 
dy; and  then  affectionately  stretching  out  her  hand  to  him,  she 
added,  "btit,'Pendennyss,you  must  give  me  for  a  sister  one  as 
neariy  like  yourself  as  possible*" 

**  That  might  please  your  affections,"  answered  the  earl  with 
a  smile,  "  but  how  would  it  comport  with  ray  tastes  ?  Will  you 
suffer  me  to  describe  the  kiiid  df  man  you  are  to  select  for  your 
fotnre  lord,  unless,  indeed,  you  have  decided  the  point  already  f* 

The  lady  colored  violently,  and  appearing  anxious  to  change 
the  subject,  ahe  tumbled  over  two  or  three  unopened  letters,  as 
she  cried  eagerly — 

**Here  is  one  from  the  Donna  Julia."  The  earl  instantly 
broke  the  seal  and  read  aloud;  no  secrets  existing  between  them 
in  relation  to  their  mutual  friend. 

"  Mr  Lord,  .        .     • 

"  I  hasten  to  write  to  you  what  I  know  it  will  give  you  plea- 
sure to  hear,  concemiag  my  future  prospects  in  life.  My  undoi 
General  McCarthy,  has  written  me  the  cheerful  tidings,  that  my 
father  has  consented  to  receive  his  only  child,  without  any  oth« 
cr  sacrifice  than  a  condition  of  attending  the  service  of  the 
Oatholiic  Church  without  any  professions  ou  my  side,  or  even  an 
understanding  that  I  am  conforming  to  its  peculiar  tenets.  This 
may  be,  in  some  measure,  irksome  at  times,  and  possibly  di»-' 
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tressing ;  but  the  worship  of  God,  with  a  proper  humiliation  of 
spirit,  I  have  learnt  to  consider  as  a  privilege  to  us  hei*e,  and  I 
owe  a  duty  to  my  earthly  father  of  penitence  and  care  in  his  la- 
ter years  that  will  justify  the  measure  in  the  eyes  of  my  heaven- 
ly One.  I  have,  therefore,  acquainted  my  uncle  in  reply,  that  I 
am  willing  to  attend  the  conde's  summons  at  any  moment  he 
will  choose  to  make  them ;  and  I  thought  it  a  debt  due  your 
care  and  friendship  to  apprise  your  lordship  of  my  approaching 
departure  from  this  country ;  indeed,  I  have  great  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  your  kind  and  unremitted  efforts  to  attain  this  ob- 
ject have  already  prepared  you  to  expect  this  result. 

^'  I  feel  it  will  be  impossible  to  quit  £ngland  without  seeing 
you  and  your  sister,  to  thank  you  for  the  many,  very  many 
favors,  of  both  a  temporal  and  eternal  nature,  you  have  been 
the  agents  of  conferring  on  me.  The  cruel  suggestions  which 
I  dreaded,  and  which  it  appears  had  reached  the  ears  of  my 
friends  in  Spain,  have  prevented  my  troubling  your  lordship  of 
late  unnecessarily  with  my  concerns.  The  consideration  of  a 
fiiend  to  your  character  (Mrs.  Wilson)  has  removed  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  for  your  advice ;  she  and  her  charming  niece, 
Miss  Emily  Moseley,  have  been,  next  to  yourselves,  the  greatest 
solace  I  have  had  in  my  exile,  and  united  you  will  be  remem- 
bered in  my  prayers.  I  will  merely  mention  here,  deferring  the 
explanation  until  I  see  you  in  London,  that  I  have  been  visited 
by  the  wretch  from  whom  you .  delivered  me  in  Portugal,  and 
that  the  means  of  ascertaining  his  name  have  fallen  into  my 
hands.  You  will  be  the  best  judge  of  the  proper  steps  to  bo 
taken ;  but  I  wish,  by  all  means,  something  may  bo  done  to 
prevent  his  attempting  to  see  me  in  Spain.  Should  it  be  dis* 
covered  to  my  relations  there  that  he  has  any  such  intentionn 
it  would  certainly  terminate  in  his  death,  and  possibly  in  my 
disgrace.  Wishing  you  and  your  kind  sister  all  possible  happi- 
noBSy  I  remain, 

^'  Your  lordship^s  obliged  friend, 

"Julia  F^zgsrald.^ 
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'^  Oh  I^'  cried  the  sister  as  she  conolddod  the  letter,  *'  wt  mtiAt 
certainly  dee  her  befom  she  goes.  What  a  Mrretch  that  pcfrseca* 
tor  of  hofs  must  he!  hiom pecseyeringih  his  viikainyr 

*'H«  does  exceed  my  ideas  of  effrontery,''  said  theaflO*!,  in 
great  warmth^ — '^hut  he  may  offend,  too  lur;  the- laws  shall  In* 
teipose  their  power  to  defeat 'his  (SohetDOSy.  should  he  jBver  repeat 
them."  '     . 

'^He  attempted  to  take  your  life»  brodier/'  sud  the  kdj, 
shiiddeiingy  "  if  I  remembei:  the  tale  at^ht'- 

"  Why,,  I  have  endeavored  to  free  Ihimifitom  that  bnputation/' 
rejoined  the  brother,  musing ;  ^'  he  eertaunly  fired  a  pistol,  but 
the  latter  hit  my  horae  at  such  a  distance  from  myself  tliat  I 
believe  .his  object  was  to  disable  the  and  niot  nm'deri  W» 
escape  )iiis  astonished  ihe ;  he  mu»t  have  fled-  by  himself  into 
the  woods,  as  Hammer  was  but. a  short  distance  bdund  me, 
admirably  mottnted,  and  th^  esc<Nrt  waa  op  and  in  foil  panoh 
within  ten  minutes*  After  all  it  may  be  iod  the  best  he  was 
not  taken ;  f0r  I  am  persuaded  the  dragdons  would  have  sabved 
him  pn  thei  spot,  and  he  may  have  parenita  of  respoetability,  or 
a  wile  to  kill  by  th^  knowledge  of  his'miscondoct." 

<^  This  .Emily.  Mosejey  must  be  a  fiuillless  being,"  cried  the 
i»ist0r,.as  she  ran  ov)er  the  bontents  of  Jufi&'s  letter*  >^  Throe 
differet^t  letters,  and  each  contuning  her  pndsea!" 

The  earl  made  no  reply,  but  opening  the  duke's  letter  again, 
he  appeared  to  be  stadyinjg  its^  contents.  His  o6k>r  slightly 
changed  as  he  dwelt  on  its.  pasieages,  and  turning  to  his  sister 
he  inquired  if  she  had  a  mind  to  try  the  air  of  Westmoreland 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  or  a  month. 

<<  As  you  say,  my.  lord,"  replied  the  lady,  with  cheeks  of  scar- 
let. 

^'  Then  I  say  we  will  go.  I  wish  much  to  see  Derwent,  and 
I  think  there  will  be  a  wedding  during  our  visit" 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  the  almost  untasted  break&st  was  re* 
moved  in  a  fe^  minutes.  'A  servant  announced  that  his  horse 
was  in  readiness*    The-  earl  wished  his  sister  a  friendly  good 
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morning,  and  proceeded  to  the  door,  yfhere  was  standing  one 
of  the  noble  black  horses  before  mentioned,  held  by  a  groom, 
and  the  military-looking  attendant  ready  mounted  on  another. 

Throwing  himself  into  the  saddle,  the  young  peer  rode  grace- 
fully from  the  door,  followed  by  his  attendant  horseman.  Dur- 
ing this  ride,  the  master  saffbred  his  steed  to  take  whatever 
course  most  pleased  himself,  and  his  follower  looked  up  in  sur- 
prise more  than  once,. to  see  the  carelesa  manner  in  which  the 
Earl  of  Pendennyss^'confessedly  one  of 'the  best  horsemen  in 
Englatid,  managed  the  noble  animal.  Havingj  however,  got 
withoat  the  gates  of  his  'Own  park,  and.  into  the  vicinity  of  num- 
berless cotti^ges  and  &rm-house8,  the  master  recovered  his  recot 
lection,  and  the  man  ceased  to  wonder. 

For  three  hours  the  equestrians  pursued  their  course  through 
the  beautiful  vale  which  opened  gracefully  opposite  one  of  the 
fronts  of  the  eastle;  and  if  faces  of  smiling  welcome,  inquiries 
afUr  hb'Own  and  his  sister's  welfare,  which  evidently  sprang 
from  thei  hfiart,  :oi$  thei  moat  familiar  bat  respectful  representa* 
tions  of  their  own  prosperity  or  misfortunes,  gave  any  testimony 
of  the  feelings  entertainiad  by  the . tenantry  of  this  nobk  estate 
for  their  hindlord,  the  situation  of  the  young^  nobleman  might 
be  justly  considered  envied.  .  «        ■ 

As  the  hour  for  dinner  approached,  they  turned  t&e  heads  of 
their  h'orses  toward  home;  and  on  entering  the  park,  removed 
from  ithe  scehe. of  industry  and  activity  Without,  the  earl  re- 
lapsed :in!to  his  fit '  of  ^  muang.  A  short  distance  from  the  house 
he  suddenly,  called,  ^  Harmer."  The  man  4rove  his  spurs  into 
the  loins  of  his  horse,  and  in  an  instant  was  by  the  side  of  his 
master,  which  he  signified  by  raising  his  hand  to  his  cap  with 
the  palm  opening  outward. 

"  You  must  prepare  to  go  to  Spain  when  required,  in  atten* 
dance  on  Mrs.  Fitzgerald." 

The  man  received  his  order  with  the  indifference  of  one  used 
to  adventures:  and  movements,  and  having  laootiically  signified 
his  assont^he  drew  his  horse  back  again  into  his  station  in  the  rear. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIll. 

Tns  day  succeeding  the  arriral  of  the  Moseleys  at  the  seat  of 
their  ancestors,  Mrs.  Wilson  observed  Emily  silently  putting  on 
her  pelisse,  and  walking  out  unattended  by  cither  of  the  domes- 
tics or  any  of  the  family.  There  was  a  peculiar  melancholy  in 
her  air  and  manner,  which  inclined  the  cautious  aunt  to  suspect 
that  her  charge  was  bent  on  the  indulgence  of  some  ill-judged 
weakness ;  more  particularly  as  the  direction  she  took  led  to  tlie 
arbor,  a  theatre  in  wliich  Denbigh  had  been  so  conspicuous  an 
actor.  Hastily  throwing  a  cloak  over  her  own  shoulders,  Mrs. 
Wilson  followed  Emily  with  the  double  purpose  of  ascertaining 
her  views,  and,  if  necessary,  of  interposing  her  own  authority 
against  the  repetition  of  similar  excursions. 

As  Emily  approached  the  arbor,  whither  in  truth  she  had  di- 
rected her  steps,  its  faded  vegetation  and  chilling  aspect,  so  dif- 
ferent from  its  verdure  and  luxuriance  when  she  last  saw  it, 
came  over  her  heart  as  a  symbol  of  her  own  blighted  prospects 
and  deadened  affections.  The  recollection  of  Denbigh*8  con- 
duct on  that  spot,  of  his  general  benevolence  and  assiduity  to 
please,  being  forcibly  recalled  to  her  mind  at  the  instant,  forget 
ful  of  her  object  in  visiting  the  arbor,  Emily  yielded  to  hei 
sensibilities,  and  sank  on  the  seat  weeping  as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 

She  had  not  time  to  dry  her  eyes  and  to  collect  her  scattei'ed 
thoughts,  before  Mrs.  Wilson  entered  the  arbor.  Eyeing  her 
niece  for  a  moment  with  a  sternness  unusual  for  the  one  to 
adopt  or  the  other  to  receive,  she  said, 

^'  It  is  a  solemn  obligation  we  owe  our  religion  and  ourselves, 
to  endeavor  to  suppress  such  passions  as  are  incompatible  with 
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our  duties ;  and  there  is  no  weakness  greatci  than  blindly  ad- 
hering to  the  wrong,  when  we  are  convinced  of  our  error.  It  ib 
as  fatal  to  good  moral's  as  it  is  unjust  to  ourselves  to  persevere, 
from  selfish  motives,  in  believing  those  innocent  whom  evidence 
has  convicted  as  guilty.  Many  a  weak  woman  has  sealed  her 
own  misery  by  such  wilful  obstinacy,  aided  by  the  unpardona 
ble  vanity  of  believing  herself  able  to  control  a  man  that  the 
laws  of  God  could  not  restrain."    . 

*^  Oh,  dear  madam,  speak  not  so  unkindly  to  me,"  sobbed  the 
weeping  girl ;  "  I — I  am  guilty  of  no  such  weakness,  I  assure 
you ;"  and  looking  up  with  an  air  of  profound  resignation  and 
piety,  she  continued :  ''  Here  on  this  spot  where  he  saved  my 
life,  I  was  about  to  offer  up  my  prayers  for  his  conviction  of  the 
error  of  his  ways,  and  for  the  pardon  of  his  too — too  heavy 
transgressions." 

Mrs.  Wilson,  softened  almost  to  tears  herself  viewed  her  for 
a  moment  with  a  mixture  of  delight,  and  continued  in  a  milder 
tone, — 

"I  believe  you,  my  dear.  I  am  certain,  although  you  may 
have  loved  Denbigh  nauch,  that  you  love  your  Maker  and  his 
ordinances  more ;  and  I  have  no  apprehensions  that,  were  he  a 
disengaged  man,  and  you  alone  in  the  world — ^unsupported  by 
any  thing  but  your  sense  of  duty — ^you  would  ever  so  £ar  forget 
youreelf  as  to  become  his  wife.  But  does  not  your  religion, 
does  not  your  own  usefulness  in  society,  require  you  wholly  to 
free  your  heart  from  the  power  of  a  man  who  has  so  unworthily 
usurped  a  dominion  over  it  ?" 

To  this  Emily  replied,  in  a  hardly  audible  voice,  "  Certainly 
— and  I  pray  constantly  for  it," 

"  It  is  well,  my  love,"  said  the  aunt,  soothingly ;  "  you  cannot 
£ul  with  such  means,  and  your  own  exertions,  finally  to  prevail 
over  your  own  worst  enemies,  your  passions.  The  task  our  sex 
has  to  sustain  is,  at  the  best,  an  arduous  one ;  but  so  much  the 
greater  is  our  credit  if  we  do  it  welL" 

**  Oh  I  hpw  is  an  unguided  girl  ever  to  judge  aright,  if, — ^^ 
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eried  Emily,  clasping  ker  hatid^  and  speaking  with  great  enei^y, 
and  she  wouM  have  said,  *'  one  like  Denbigh  in  appearance,  bo 
so  vile  r*     Shame,  however,  kept  her  silent. 

"Few  men  can  support  sfnch a  veil  of  hvpocriajr  as  that  with 
which  I  sometimes  think  Denbigh  mairt  deceive  even  IdmsdC 
Uis  case  is  to  extra^rdihary  exceptton  to  a  very  sacred  raie — 
*  that  the  tree  is  knowii  by  its  fmiits,'  '^  replied  her  aant.  "  There 
is  no  safer  way  of  judging  of  c^iaracter  that  one^s  opportunities 
will  not  admit  of  more  closely  investigating^  than  by  examining 
into  and  duly  appreciating- early  impressions.  The  m&k  or  wo- 
man who  has  constantly  [seen  the  ^practice  of  piety  before  tibem, 
from  infancy  to  the  no6n  of  fife,  will  seldom  «o  &i^  abandon 
the  recollection  of  virtue  as-  to  be  guilty  of  great  enbmiities. 
Even  divine  truth  has  promised  that  his  blessingis  or  his  curses 
shall  extend  to  many  generations.  It  is  true,  that  with  our 
moi^t  guarded  pmdebce  we  may  be  deceived."  Mrs;  Wilson 
paused  and  sighed  heavily,  as  her  own  case,'  connected  with 
the  loves  of  Denbigh  and  her  niece,  occurred  strongly  to  het 
naind^  '  •*  •  *    •' ' 

'"  Yet,'*  she  cotttihiied,  "^  We,  may  lessen  the  da;nger  liiuch  by 
guarding  f^mnst  it ;  and  it  aeems  to  me  no  more  than  what  self- 
preservation  i^uires  in  b  young  wonian.  But  for  a  reli^ous 
parent  to  neglect  it,  is  a  wilful .  abandonment  of  .a  most  sol^n 
dtity^*^  '      '•■:    ■■'  •■  '  ■■-  ■     '     ■ 

As  Mris.  "Wilson  concluded,  her  niece,  who' had  recovered  the 
command  of  her  feelings,  pressed  her  h^iad  in  dlenee  to  her  lipfr, 
and  showed  a  disposition  to  letire  from  a  sp6t  whicli  she  £9und 
recalled  too  many  recollections  of  H  fnan  whose  image  it  was  her 
imperious  duty  to  banish;  on  every  consideration  of  propriety 
and  reli^on.  ,      t 

Their  Walk  into  Ihe  hous^  was  silent,  and  their  thoughts  ^re 
drawn  from  theunpleasantttopiaby  finding  a  letter  from  Julia, 
annotincihg  her  intended  departure  from  this  country,  and  her 
wish  to  take  leave  of  them  itf  Lond<^n  before  she  s^ed.  "As  sh^ 
*tad  mentioned  the  probable  day  for  that  event,  both  the  kdies 
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were  deligkted  to  find  iirw$s  posterior  to  the  time  fixed  by  Sir 
Edward  for  their  own  visit  to  the  capital. 

Had  Jane,  instead  of  Etoily,  been  the  one  that  suffered  through 
the  i^noy  of  libs.  SStzg^rald^  however  innocently  on  the  part 
of  the  lady,  her  Violent  and  nncontroUed  paasipns  wonld  have 
either  blindly  uUited  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  in  her  icsentr 
mtiiita;  or,  if  a  stitioe  of  justice,  had  ^dieated ;  the  lady  in  her 
jndgment,  yet  her  pride  dnd  ill-rg!aided  delicacy  would  have  felt 
her^nans^ea  reproach,  that  would  have  forbidden  any  intercourse 
Wilb:  her  or  any  be]to9giug  to  her*  -. 

Npt  «o  with  hjer  dieter.  :  Thes^fferidgs  of  Mrs*  Fitzgerald  had 
taken  a  stifong  hold  oii  her  youthful- feelings,  aiod  fi^  similarity  of 
opinions  and  practices.  On  the.  great  object  !df  their  Uves,  had 
brought  them  together  in  a  manner  no  misconduct  in  a  third 
person  could  weaken^  It  is  tnie',  the  ireooUection  of  r>enbigh 
was'  intimately  bleiided  with  the  fate  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald*  But 
£!miIy'sought.9upportagsanst  her  feelings  from  a  quarter  that 
ratheto  required  itn  investigation  of  then^  than.a  deMre  to  cirdvm 
oare  with  thought 

She  never  indulged  in  romantic  refiectioas  in  which  the  in^- 
age  of  Denbigh  w&s  ^sociated.  ^is  she  had  hardly  done  in 
her  happiest  foments ;  and  his  marriage,  if  nothing  else  had 
interfered,  now  aibscklutely  put  it  out  of  the  question.  But,  4^1- 
though,  a  C^sHjaUy  apd  an  humble  and  devout  one,  Emily  Mose- 
ley  was  a.wom^Q,  ftnd  bad  loved  ardentlyt  confidingly^  and  grate- 
fully^.  Marriage  >s  the  business  of  life  with  her  .s^,-i— with  all, 
nett.to  a  preparationfor;  a  better  wp^ld,-:-and  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  a  first  passion  in  a  bosom  like  that  of  our  heroine 
was  to  be  suddenly  erased,  and  to  leave  no  vestiges  of.  its  exiAt* 
cnce. 

.  Her  partiality  for  the  society  of  Perwent,  h^r  moditatiobs  in 
which  she  sometimes  detected  herself  drawing  a  picture  of  what 
Denbigh  might  hayp  b^n,.if  early  care  had  been  taken  to  im^ 
press  him  with  his  situation  in  this  world,  and  firom  which  she 

geoeraUy  relir«4  to  I\er  ploset  and  her  knees,  were  the  temains 
978 
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of  feelings  too  strong  and  too  pure  to  be  torn  from  her  lu  a  mo- 
ment. 

The  arrival  of  John,  with  Grace  and  Jane,  enlivened  not  only 
the  family  bat  the  neighborhood.  Mr.  Haughton  and  his  nu- 
merous friends  poured  in  on  the  young  couple  with  their  con 
gratulations,  and  a  few  weeks  stole  by  insensibly,  previously  to 
the  commencement  of  the  journeys  of  Sir  Edward  and  his  son, 
the  one  to  Benfield  Lodge  and  the  other  to  St.  James's  Square. 

On  the  return  of  the  travellers,  a  few  days  before  they  com- 
menced their  journey  to  the  capital,  John  laughingly  told  his 
uncle  that,  although  he  himself  greatly  admired  the  taste  of  Mr. 
Peter  Johnson  in  dress,  yet  he  doubted  whether  the  present 
style  of  fashions  in  the  metropolis  would  not  be  scandalized  by 
the  appearance  of  the  honest  steward. 

John  had  in  fact  noticed,  in  their  former  visit  to  London,  a 
mob  of  mischievous  boys  eyeing  Peter  with  indications  of  re- 
bellious movements  which  threatened  the  old  man,  and  from 
which  he  had  retreated  ^by  taking  a  coach,  and  he  now  made  the 
suggestion  from  pure  good-nature,  to  save  him  any  future  trouble 
from  a  similar  cause. 

They  were  at  dinner  when  Moseley  made  the  remark,  and  the 
steward  was  in  his  place  at  the  sideboard — ^for  his  master  was 
his  home.  Drawing  near  at  the  mention  of  his  name  first,  and 
casting  an  eye  over  his  figure  to  see  if  all  was  decent,  Peter  re- 
spectfully broke  silence,  determined  to  defend  his  own  cause. 

"  Why  !  Mr.  John — Mr.  John  Moseley !  if  I  might  judge,  for 
an  elderly  man,  and  a  serving  man,*'  said  the  steward,  bowing 
humbly,  "  I  am  no  disparagement  to  my  friends,  or  even  to  my 
honored  master.'' 

Johnson's  vindication  of  his  wardrobe  drew  the  eyes  of  the 
family  upon  him,  and  an  involuntary  smile  passed  from  one  to 
the  other,  as  they  admired  his  starched  figure  and  drab  frock,  or 
rather  doublet  with  sleeves  and  skirts.  Sir  Edward  being-of  the 
same  opinion  with  his  son,  observed — 

'<  I  do  think,  Uncle  Benfield,  there  might  be  an  improvcmeni 
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in  the  dress  of  your  steward  without  much  trouble  to  the  inge^ 
iiuity  of  his  tailor." 

"  Sir  Edward  Moseley — -honorable  sir,"  said  the  steward,  be- 
ginning to  grow  alarmed, "  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  you  young  gentle- 
men may  like  gay  clothes ;  but  as  for  me  and  his  honor,  we  are 
used  to  such  as  we  wear,  and  what  we  are  used  to  we  love." 

The  old  man  spoke  with  earnestness,  and  drew  the  particular 
attention  of  his  master  to  a  review  of  his  attii^  After  reflect- 
ing that  no  gentleman  in  the  house  had  been  attended  by  any 
servitor  in  such  a  garb,  Mr.  Eenfield  thought  it  time  to  give  his 
sentiments  on  the  subject.  * 

"  Why  I  remember  that  my  Lord  Gosford's  gentleman  never 
wore  a  livery,  nor  can  I  say  that  -he  dressed  exactly  aft^  the 
manner  of  Johnson.  Every  member  had  his  body  servant,  and 
they  were  not  unfrequently  taken  for  their  masters.  Lady  Ju- 
liana, too,  afler  the  death  of  her  nephew,  had  one  or  two  attend- 
ants out  of  livery,  and  in  a  different  £ewhion  from  your  attire. 
Peter,  I  think  with  John  Moseley  there,  we'must  alter  you  a  lit- 
tle for  the  sake  of  appearance." 

"  Your  honor !"  stammered  out  Peter,  in  increased  terror ; 
**•  for  Mr.  John  Moseley  and  Sir  Edward,  and  youngerly  gentle- 
men like,  dress  may  do.  Now,  your  honor,  if — ^"  and  Peter, 
taming  to  Grace,  bowed  nearly  to  the  fl.oor — "  I  had  such  a 
sweet,  most  beautiful  young  lady  to  smile  on  me,  I  might  wish 
to  change ;  but,  sir,  my  day  has  gone  by."  Peter  sighed  as  the 
recollection  of  Patty  Steele  and  his  youthful  love  floated  across 
his  brain.  Grace  blushed  and  thanked  him  for  the  compliment, 
and  gave  her  opinion  that  his  gallantry  merited  a  better  costume. 

"Peter,"  said  his  master,  decidedly,  " I  think  Mrs.  Moseley 
is  right.  If  I  should  call  on  the  viscountess  (the  Lady  Juliana, 
who  yet  survived,  an  ancient  dowager  of  seventy),  I  shall  want 
your  attendance,  and  in  your  present  garb  you  cannot  fail  to 
shock  her  delicate  feelings.  You  remind  me  now  I  think,  every 
time  I  look  at  you,  of  old  Harry,  the  earl's  gamekeeper,  one  of 
tlie  most  cniel  men  I  ever  knew." 
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This  decided  the  matter.  Peter  veil  knew  that  hk  m«8ter'« 
antipathy  to  old  Harry  arose  from  his  having  porstied  &  poaeber 
one  day,  in  place  of  helping  the  Lady  Jdiama  over  astHe,  in  her 
tilglit  fi;6m  a  bull  tliat  was  playing  his  gambols  la  the  Mtn^e  fidd; 
and  not  for  the  world  wonld  ^e  faithfdi  stewacd  rotaaa  even  a 
feature,  if  it  bronght  tmpleasant  recollections  to  bis  kind  mas* 
ter.  He  at  one  time  ihongfat  of  ^^osing  hie  innovBtiona  on  his 
wardrobe,  however,  with  a  change  of  his^^  getherigimnetft:;  'as, 
after  a  great  deal  of  study,  be  eoald'  only malce  out  thb  resem- 
blance between  himsetf  and  the  obnotious  gamekeeper  toi  con- 
sist in  the  le^hem  breeches.  But  fearful' of  some  "points  es- 
caping his  memoiy  in  forty  years,  he  tamely  aoqideseed  id  all 
John's  alterations^  and  appeared  At  his  station  three  -days  «fber- 
wards  newly  decked  from  head  tofootinamore  modem  soit 
of •  snuflPcolor..  .':•   •  '■••■.■.;■■.:•;.:'...•••.      ;•.'•■.  ^ 

:  The  change  once  made,  Peter  greaQy  admired  kimself  in  a 
glassy  and  thought,  cotiid  he  have^had  the  taste:  oi  Mr^  Jdm 
Moseley  in  his  youth  to  dixect  liis  toO^t,  that '  the  Laiid  heart 
of  Patty  Steele  would  not  always  have  continued  so  obdarate.' 

Sir  Edward  wished  to  eolieet  liis  ne^hbors  round  him  once 
qiore  before  he  left  them  for  another  four  months;  andaceord- 
ingly  the  rector  iaud  his:  wife,  f'rancis  and  Clara,  the  .Haughtons, 
with  a  lew  others,  dined  at  the  Hail  by  inritatioD^  the  last  day 
of  their  stEiy  in  Northamptc^shire.  The  company  had  left  the 
table  to  join  the  ladies,  wben  Grac^  came  into  the  drawing-room 
with  a  face  dcrvered  with  smiiesand  beaming  with  pleasure. 

>*=Yoti  'look  like  the  bearer  of  good  news,  Mrs.  Meseley^^  cried 
the  rector,  catching  a  glinipse  of  her  countenance  as  she  fnuised. 
•  **  Good  I '  I  sincerely  hope  and  believe,"  replied  Griaee*  >  "My 
letters'from  my  brother  announce  that;  his  <mamage  took'  place 
last  week,  and  give  us  hopes  of  seeing  them  all  in  towli  within 
themont^."    - 

"  Married  i|"  exclaimed  Mr.  Haughton,  casting  his  eyes  ub- 
doifscioasly  on  Emily,  "my  Lord  Chatterton  matiiedl  May  I 
ask  the  name  of  the  bride,  my  dear  Mrs.  Moaeley  f ' 
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*<To  LMjHariietDeiibigli--and«t  Denbigh  Castle  in  West- 
moisIaDd;.  bnt:  veij  privately:,  as  you  may  suppose  from  seeing 
Moselejand  n^self  here^^  answered  Grace,  her  cheeks  yet  glow- 
ing with  aaspiise  Mid  ptoasui^  ati  the  intelHgeiicei 

.^^Lady  HJaniet  BeG^M^^r  echoed  Mr.  Haiighton ;  ^  what!  a 
kioswonuoi  of  onr  okl  friend?  your  fiiend^  Miss  Emily  f  the 
recollection  of  the  service  he  had  performed  at  the  arbor  still 
fresh.in  his  memoij.. 

■•  i^nily  commanded  hei^lf  suffieientlj  to  reply,  ^'  Brothers' 
children,  I  believe,  sir/' 

"Bat  a  iorfj/H-how  came  she  my  lady  I"  continued  thQ  good 
man,  anxious  to  know  the  whole,  and  ignorant  of  any  reasQAs 
for  delicacy  where  so  great  a  favoirite  aa :  Denbigh  waei  in  the 
question. 

**  She  is  the  d&nghter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Derweutt,^'  said  Mrs. 
Moseley,  as  willing  as  himself  to  talk  of  h^r  new  sister; ..  r  ■ 

^  HijW  happens  it  that  th0  death  of  old  Mr,  IJenWgh  w^  an- 
ftoweed  ila  plain  G^rge  De^bighi  £sq.,.  if  he  wa$  tJwB  brother 
of  adj&eT  ^mA  J^ne,  foi^etting^  lor  a  moihent,  the  pre^noe 
of  Dr.  .and  MiJs^  Ivesj  in  her  sutvSving  :pas4<^i<  fo?.  genealogy ; 
*^ A(wuld,heiipt.hfive  be^n called Lowi.Gciotg^  or  hQa<)i3aHfl??' 
;:Thia  i^aa  'the  &Qst  jtime ^uy  ailusiolL  had  be^n  ma(i^  to  the 
aud(teic  deiitb  in  ib^  ehurch  by  any  of  the  Mio^eleys  in  the  hear- 
ing trf';tho..rectoi^B  &mily;  and.  the  speaker  sat  ia  bueathless 
terror  ath^r  dwa>  i|iad^ei^€incy»  But  Dr^Ive^  obseirviag  that 
a. pirefdand.  silence  prevailed,  aa  900B  as  Jane  ended^  answered 
miidijy  thongh  mm.  #ay  to  prevent  any  farther  (Spniiiients^- 

;"The<rlate  doke'^  su^oe^ding  a  couclin-^^amnan  in  the  title, 
(was  the.  ij^a^n,-!  predaine.  £mily»  I  am  to  hear  from  you 
^y: letter  I  h«(pa»  after;  you, lent^r  into  t^e  gayeties  of  tiie  me- 
Ir6p6li»i'! 

.    This  Emily  cheerfioUy  f^^ooU^ed,  and. the  conv^r^atioa  took 
another- turn*.  •  ^ 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  .)i»ij%6illy  avoided  idl'  ao^maaicl^oiia  wilih 
thJD  li^tar  eonceraing  hi$  youthfbl  firi^d>  and  the  doctor  ap- 
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peared  unwilling  to  commence  any  thing  which  might  lead  to 
his  name  being  mentioned.  "  He  is  disappointed  in  him  aa 
well  as  orrselves,"  thought  the  widow,  '^  and  it  must  be  unpleas- 
ant to  have  his  image  recalled.  He  saw  his  attentions  to  Emi- 
ly, and  he  knows  of  his  marriage  to  Lady  Laura  of  course,  and 
he  loves  us  all,  and  Emily  in  particular,  too  well  not  to  feel  hurt 
by  his  conduct." 

*^  Sir  Edward  T'  cried  Mr.  Haughton,  with  a  laugh,  "  baronets 
are  likely  to  be  plenty.  Have  you  heard  how  near  we  were  to 
have  another  in  the  neighborhood  lately  V^    - 

Sir  Edward  answered  in  the  negative,  and  his  neighbor  con- 
tinued— 

'^Why  no  less  a  man  than  Captain  Jarvis,  promoted  to  the 
bloody  hand." 

"  Captain  Jarvis  I"  exclaimed  five  or  six  at  once ;  "  explain 
yourself,  Mr.  Haughton." 

''  My  near  neighbor,  young  Walker,  has  been  to  Bath  on  an 
unusual  business — ^his  health — and  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try he  has  brought  back  a  pretty  piece  of  scaiidaL  It  seems 
that  Lady  Jarvis,  as  I  am  told  she  is  since  she  left  here,  wished 
to  have  her  hopeful  heir  made  a  lord,  and  that  the  two  united 
for  some  six  months  in  forming  a  kind  of  savings  bank  between 
themselves,  to  enable  them  at  some  future  day  to  bribe  the  min- 
ister to  honor  the  peerage  with  such  a  prodigy.  After  awhile 
the  daughter  of  our  late  acquaintance.  Sir  William  Harris,  be- 
came an  accessory  to  the  plot,  and  a  contributor  too  to  the  tune 
of  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds.  Some  circumstances,  however, 
at  length  made  this  latter  lady  suspicious,  and  she  wished  to 
audit  the  books.  The  captain  prevaricated — ^the  lady  remon- 
strated, until  the  gentleman,  with  more  truth  than  manners,  tokl 
her  that  she  was  a  fool — ^the  money  he  had  expended  or  lost  at 
dice ;  and  that  he  did  not  think  the  ministers  quite  so  silly  as 
to  make  him  a  lord,  or  that  he  himself  was  such  a  fool  as  to  make 
her  his  wife :  so  tiie  whole  thing  exploded." 

John  listened  with  a  delight  but  little  short  of  what  he  had 
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felt  when  Grace  owned  her  love,  and  anxious  to  know  aU,  eager^ 
\y  inquired— 

"  But  is  it  true  ?  *  How  was  it  found  out  ?" 

^  Oh,  the  lady  complained  of  part,  and  the  captidn  tells  all  to 
gfit  the  laugh  on  his  side ;  so  that  Walker  says  the  former  is  the 
'ierision,  and  the  latter  the  contempt  of  all  Bath.^' 

"  Poor  Sir  William,"  said  the  baronet,  with  feeling ;  "  he  ia 
nmch  to  be  pitied." 

^  I  am  afraid  he  has  nothing  to  blame  but  his  own  indul- 
gence," remarked  the  rector, 

"  You  don^t  know  the  worst  of  it,"  replied  Mr.  Haughton. 
^  We  poor  people  are  made  to  suffer — ^Lady  Jarns  wept  and 
fretted  Sir  Timo  out  of  his  lease,  which  has  been  given  up,  and 
a  new  house  is  to  be  taken  in  another  part  of  the  kingdom, 
where  neither  Miss  Harris  nor  the  story  is  known." 

*'  Then  Sir  William  has  to  procure  a  new  tenant,"  said  Lady 
Moseley,  not  in  the  least  regretting  the  loss  of  the  old  one. 

**No!  my  lady  I"  continued  Mr.  Haughton,  with  a  smile. 
^  Walker  is,  you  know,  an  attorney,  and  does  some  business  oc- 
casionally for  Sir  William.  When  Jarvis  gave  up  the  lease,  the 
baronet,  who  finds  himself  a  little  short  of  money,  offered  the 
deanery  for  sale,  it  being  a  useless  place  to  him ;  and  the  very 
next  day,  while  Walker  was  with  Sir  William,  a  gentleman 
called,  and  without  higgling  agreed  to  pay  down  at  once  his 
thirty  thousand  pounds  for  it" 

''And  who  is  the  purchaser?"  inquired  Lady  Moseley,  eagerly. 

«  The  Earl  of  Pendennyss." 

"  Lord  Pendcnnyss !"  exciaimea  Mrs.  Wilson,  in  rapture, 

''  Pendetmyss !"  cried  the  rector,  eyeing  the  aunt  and  Emily 
wilh  a  smile^ 

^  Pendennyss  I"  echoed  all  in  the  room  in  amazement. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Haughton,  "  it  is  now  the  property  of  the 
earl,  who  says  he  has  bought  it  for  his  sister." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Mils.  Wilson  found  time  the  ensuing  day  to  ascerbun,  befoio 
tboy  left  the  hall,  the  truth  of  the  tale  related  by  Mr.  Haughton. 
The  deanery  had  certainly  changed  its  master,  and  a  new  stew- 
ard had  already  arrived  to  ta^e  possession  in  the  name  of  hia 
lord.  '  What  induced  Pendennyss  to  make  this  purchase  she 
wtw  at  a  loss  to  conceive— most^  probably  some  arrangement 
between  himself  and  Lord  Bolton.'  But  whatever  might  be  his 
motive,  it  in  some  measure  insured  his  becoming  for  a  season 
their  neighbor ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson  Mfr  a  degree  of  pleasure  at 
the  •circnmstanee  that  she  had  been  a  stranger  to  for  a  long  time 
— a  pleasure  which  was  greatly  heightened  as  she  dwelt  on  the 
lovely-  iface  of  the  conapanion  who  occupied  the  other  seat  in 

f  -at  I     '  >  .        , 

her  triEivelling  ehaise; 

The  road  to  London  led  by  the  gates  of  the  deanery,  and 
nelir  them  th^y  passed  a  servant  in  die  livery  of  those  they  had 
oace  seen  folio  wing  tho  equipage  of  'the  earL  Anxious  to  know 
any  thii^  which  ijaight  hasten  her  acquaintance  with  this  ad- 
mired nobleman,  Mrs.  Wilson  shopped  her  carriage  to- inquire. 

"Pray,  sir,  whom  do  you  serve  ?" 

^'  My  Lord  Pcndennyss,  ma^am,"  replied  the  man,  respectfully 
taking  off  his  hat  > 

^The  earl  is  not  hBre?'^  asked  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  interest 

**  Oh  no,  madam ;  I  am  here  in  waiting  on  his  steward.  '  My 
lord  is  in  Westmoreland,  with  his  grace  and  Goloiiel  Denbigh, 
and  theladiesf"'         •  . 

^  Does  he  remain  there  long?"  contin&ed  theamdons  widow, 
desirous  of  knowing  all  she  could  learn. 

^*  I  believe  not,  madam ;  most  of  our  people  have  gone  to 
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Annerdale  House,  and  my  lord  is  expected  in  town  with  the 
duike  and  the  colonel" 

As  the  servant  was  an  elderly  man/aiid  appeared  co  under- 
stand the  movements  of  his  master  so  well,  Mrs.  Wils6n  was 
put  in  anusnal  spirits  by  this  prospect  of  a  speedy  termination 
1o  her  anxiety  to  meet  Pendehhyss. 

"  Annerdale  House  is  the  earFs  town  i^esideace  ?**  quietly  in* 
quired  Emily. 

'  '^  Yes;  he  got  the  fortune  of  the  last  duke  of  thai  title,  but 
how  T  dx)  not  exactly  know.  I  ibelieve,  however,  through  his 
mother.  General  Wilson  did  not  know  his  fiunily;  indeed, 
Pendennyss  bore  a  second  title  during  his  lifetime.  But  did 
you  observe  howveiy  civil  his  servant  <wiis,  as  well  as  the  one 
John  spoke  to  beforCy-^a  sure  sign  their  master  is  a  gentle- 
map  T'  ■     ■        '  .•■'-"■ 

Emify  smiled  at  the  «trang  partialities  of  her  aunt,  and  re- 
plied, ^*  Your  handsome  chaise  and  attendants  will  draw  inspect 
from  niost  men  in  his  situation,  dear  aant,'be  their  miist^rs  who 
they  may." 

The  expected  pleasure  of  meetiTlg  the  earl  was  a  topic  fre^ 
quently  touched  upon  between  her  aunt  and  Emily  during  their 
jottmey ;  the  former  beginning  to  entertain  hopes  «he  wotild 
have  laughed  at  herself  for,  could  lAiey  have  been  isMj  kid 
before  her;-  and  the  latter  enteiii^tiing  & profbuiid  i'eispect for 
his  charact(eir,'but  chiely  governed  by  a  wisl^  to  ^gratify- her  com- 
panion. .....  1..      .    ^  '  .' 

The  third  day  they  reached  the  biironel'si  handsoagfte  himse 
in  St.  Janies's  ^Square',  and  fouiid  thatthe^ib^th^ugktof  J6hn 
had  provided  every  thing  in  the  bdst  and  diodt  oomfortable 
manner.  *        .        -      .' 

It  was  Ihe  first  visit  of  both  Jane  and  Emify  to  the  izietrop^ 
6lis;  and  unde!r  the  protectioi^  of  their  almoert;  eqbally^^uridus 
tiaoth^r,'  and  escorted  by  John,  they  wisely  determined  to  visit 
the  curiosities,-  while  their  leisure  yet  admitted  of  theoppoivttt* 
ikity.    For  the -first  two  weeks  their  time  was  ohicffly  employed 
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in  the  indulgence  of  this  unfashionable  and  vulgar  propensit^r, 
which  if  it  had  no  other  tendency,  served  greatly  to  draw  the 
thoughts  of  both  the  young  women  from  the  recollections  of  the 
last  few  months^ 

While  her  sister  and  nieces  were  thus  employed,  Mrs.  Wilson, 
assisted  by  Grace,  was  occupied  in  getting  things  in  preparation 
to  do  credit  to  the  baronet's  hospitality. 

The  second  week  after  their  arrival,  Mrs.  Moseley  was  do 
lighted  by  seeing  advance  upon  her  unexpectedly  .through,  the 
door  of  the  breakfast  parlor,  her  brother,  with  his  bride  leaning 
on  his  arm.  After  the  most  sincere  greetings  and  congratula- 
tions, Lady  Chatterton  cried  out  gayly,  . 

"  You  see,  my  dear  Lady  Moseley,  I  am  determined  to  ban 
ish  ceremony  between  us,  and  so,  instead  of  sending  you  my  card, 
have  come  myself  to  notify  you  of  my  arrival.  Chatterton 
would  not  suffer  me  even  to  swallow  my  breakfast,  he  was  so  im- 
patient to  show  me  off." 

*^  You  are  placing  things,  exactly  on  the  footing  I  wish  to  see 
ourselves  with  all  our  connections,"  replied  Lady  Moseley,  kind- 
ly ;  "  but  what  have  you  done  with  the  duke  ?  is  he. not  in  your 
tmmr 

'*  Oh !  he  is  gone  to  Canterbury  with  Greorge  Denbigh,  mad- 
am,'' ciied  the  lady,  shaking  her  head  reproachfully  though  af- 
fectionately at  Emily ;  '*  his  grace  dislikes  London  just  now  ex- 
cessively, he  says,  and  the  colonel  being  obliged  to  leave  his 
wife  on  regimental  business,  Derwent  was  good  enough  to  keep 
him  company  during  his  exile." 

*^  And  Xiady  Laura,  do  we  see  her  I"  inquired  Lady  Moseley. 

'*  She  came  with  us.  Pendennyss  and  his  sister  follow  imme- 
diately ;  so,  my  dear  madam,  the  dramatis  personsd  will  all  be 
on  the  stage  soon." 

Cards  and  visits  now  began  to  accumulate  on  the  Moseleys, 
and  their. time  no  longer  admitted  of  that  unfettered  leisure 
which  they  had  enjoyed  at  their  entrance  on  the  scene.  Mrs. 
Wilson,  for  herself  and  chaise,  adopted  a  rule  for  the  govern- 
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ment  of  her  manner  of  living,  ^hicli  was  consistent  with  her 
duties.  They  mixed  in  general  society  sparingly ;  and,  above 
all,  they  rigidly  adhered  to  the  obedience  to  the  injunction  which 
commanded  them  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day  holy ;  a  duty  of  nc 
trifling  difficulty  to  perform  in  fashionable  society  in  the  city  of 
London,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  place,  where  the  influence  of 
fashion  has. supplanted  the  laws  of  God. 

Mrs.  Wilson  was  not  a  bigot ;  but  she  knew  and  performed 
her  duty  rigidly.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  her  to  do  so.  It  would 
have  been  misery  to  do  otherwise.  In  the  singleness  of  heart 
and  deep  piety  of  her  niece,  she  had  a  willing  pupil  to  her  sys- 
tem of  morals  and  a  rigid  follower  of  her  religious  practices. 
As  they  both  knew  that  the  temptations  to  go  astmy  were 
greater  in  town  than  in  country,  they  kept  a  strict  guard  over 
the  tendency  to  err,  and  in  watchfulness  found  their  greatest 
security. 

John  Moseley,  next  to  his  friends,  loved  his  bays :  indeed,  if 
the  aggregate  of  his  affections  for  these  and  Lady  Herriefield 
had  been  put  in  opposite  scales,  we  strongly  suspect  the  side  of 
the  horses  would  predominate. 

One  Sunday^  soon  after  being  domesticated,  John,  who  bad 
soberly  attended  morning  service .  with  the  ladies,  came  into  a 
little  room  where  the  more  reflecting  part  of  the  family  were 
assembled,  in  search  of  his  wife. 

Grace,  we  have  before  mentioned,  had  become  a  real  member 
of  that  church  in  which  she  had  been  educated,  and  had  enter- 
ed, under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ives  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  into  an 
observance  of  its  wholesome  ordinances.  Grace  was  certainly 
piously  inclined,  if  not  devout  Her  feelings  on  the  subject  of 
icligion  had  been  sensibly  awakened  during  their  voynge  to  Lis- 
bon ;  and  at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  Mrs.  Moseley  was  as 
sincerely  disposed  to  perform  her  duty  as  her  powers  admitted. 
To  the  request  of  her  husband,  that  she  would  take  a  seat  in 
his  phaeton  while  he  drove  her  round  the  park  once  or  twice, 
Grace  gave  a  mild  refusal,  by  saying. 
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**  It  is  Sunday,  my  dear  Moseley." 

"tK)  youe  tiunk  I  don't  know  thatf    cried  John,  gayly 

t  ft  • 

*^  There  will  be  evetyhody  there,  and  the  better  day,  the  better 
deed:' 

Now,  Mbseley,  if  he  had  been  asked  to  apply  this  i^>eech  to  the 
case  before  them,  would  have  franldy  owned-  his  inability ;  bat 
his  wife  did  not  make  the  trial :  she  was  contented  with  saying, 
as  she  laid  down  her  book  to  k>ok  on  a  face  she  so  tenderly  lored, 

'*  Ah !  Mosel^,  yoti  shoald  set  a  better  example  to  those  be- 
low yon  in  Kfer  *  ■ 

^  I  wish  to  set  an  example,*'  retnmed  ker  hnsband,  with  an 
affectionate  smile,  '*  to  all  above  as  wett  as-  below  me,  in  order 
&at  they  niay  find  ont  the  path  to  happiness,  by  exhibiting  to 
the  world  a  model  of  a  wife  in  yourseli^  dear  Qrice.'* 

As  this  was  nttered  with  a  sincerity  which  distinguished  &e 
manner  of  Moseley,  his  wife  was  more  pleased  with  the  com- 
pHment  than  she  would  have  been  willing  to  ihake  knowti ;  and 
JFohn  spoke  no  more  than  he  thought;  for  a  desire  to  sho#  \aa 
handscnne  wife  was  the  ruling  passion  fbr  a  momeni 

The  husband  was  too  pressing  and  the  wif9  too  f6nd  not  to 
yieM  t4e  point;  and  Oraoe  took  her  seat  in  the  carriage  with  a 
kind  of  htt!f-fbrme4  resoldtion  to  imprtJtve -the  oppoirtanity  by  a 
dlscoutse  on  serions  subjects — a  resotutton  which  iermumtcd  is 
all  others  do,  that  postpone  one  ddty  to  discharge  ^uiother  of 
less  magnitude ;  it  was  forgolten.  - 

Mrs. 'Wilskyn'had listened  with  interest  to' the  efibrte  of  John 
to  prevail  on  his  wifb  to  taike  the  ride,  ahd  on  her  leamg^  the 
room  to  xsomply  i^e  obsferv«d  tb  Emily,  with  whom  she  now  re> 
mained  alone-^ 

^^  Here  is  a  consequence  (^  a  di^rence  in  religious  views  be- 
tween man  and  wife^  my  child :  John,  in  plfice  of  supporting 
Grace  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties,  has  been  the  actual  cause 
of  her  going  astray." 

,  Emily  fblt  the  iDroe  of  her  aunt'e  remark,  and  saw  its  jastioe; 
yet  her  love  for  the  offender  induced  her  t6  say<-^ 


<' John  ;w31  not  lead  h^  ppet)ljr;«sti)ay,  for  Ue  hfts  ik  Btnoera 
roBpecf  forii^ligton,  and  t)^i8  offence  la  not,  unpardornabre^  dear 
mnnji/^  ■■  •  ■■}■  ■  .•  ;  '  •  -  •.!•.• 
:  /Mlie  oibncoi  h  assuredly  not. impardoriahlev'  replied  Mrs. 
Wtb»n^  ^liod  to  iofinite  tner^y  it  i»  hard  to  saj  wliaft  is ;  but  it 
is  an  offence,  and  directly  in  th^  faee  of  jsnezprefiaoidinaneo  of 
the  Lord ;  it  ^f  even'  thro  wing  ;off'  ik»  appecawwt  of  Iteeping.the 
Sabbaili -^day  iu^y  miieh  less  observing  the  aabetiince  :of  ^ 
commandinent ;  and  as  to  John's  respect  for  holy  thii^  is  this 
instaiioev'it. was  injnrioiis  tohis  wife.  Hjid  he  been im  opcfn de- 
ifltshft  wonMiriha?ie'8hrnnkfroni>t!ke  aot  in>  suspicion;  of  its!  siit- 
folnesK  /EiUh&'J^lm  mnAtbeaonieii  Cbrilstianicrtl  am  afraid 
Gnuu^  will  &B  from  her.  wnd^TfakiDig.''  ,  .[ 
i'.-  Mrfli»  iWilaon. shook iber.  head  naoumfolty,  while  $n%  offered 
np  a  silent  petition  that  the  first  might  speedily  be  the  caseu 
<  Lady 'Lemrahad  been  eaiiy  in  Imx  idsili  tor tlie  Moseieys;. and 
as :  Benihigh  <  bad  i  JI>oth  a .  tovm  residesee  and  a  seat,  in  parUa- 
manty-itfapjcieaiiedjibext  toimpOpssible  to  avoid  ^meeting  him  or 
to  teqniiB.rthe  pressing  ^Ti&iesof  i^a  wife  jby  har^  pefoaala^ 
tiiat  might  |>toTQin  the  end.  injnnoul  to  themaelv^  by  creating 
a  sttspieioo  thilt  lesentaient  at  his -not  dioosiBg  a  partner  from 
aibong'iliem,  governed  Che.  conduct  of  tbe  Moselejrs  toward  a 
makito  whom  th^  were  under  snch  a  heavy  obligation. 

Ilad  Sir  Edward  known  as  much  as  his.eister  and  daughters 
he  would  prol>ably  have  discountenaneed  tbe  acquaintance  alto- 
gethor;  but  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  rest  of  her  friends 
of  wlpit  kad  passed^  Idis.  Wilson  and  Emily  had  not  only  the 
assiduities. of  Lady  Laura,  but  Ike  wishes  of  their  own  &mily 
to  .contend  with,  and  consequently  she  submitted  to  the  associa- 
tion with  a  reluctance  that  was,  in  some  measure,  counteracted 
by!  their  regard  for  Lady  Laura,  and  'by  compassion  for  her 
a]>used  confidence. 

A  distant  connection  of  Lady  Moseley's  had  managed  to  c<^< 
leet  in  her  house  a  few  hundred  of  her  nominal  friends,  and  as 
the  bad  been  particularly  attentive  in  calling  in  pefilon  on  hm 
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venerable '  relative,  Mr.  Benfield,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  town, 
out  of  respect  to  her  father's  consin,  or  perhaps  mindful  of  his 
approaching^  end,  and  remembering  there  were  such  things  as 
codicils  to  wills,  the  old  man,  flattered  by  her  notice,  and  yet 
too  gallant  to  reject  the  favor  of  a  lady,  consented  to  accom- 
pany the  remainder  of  the  fiimiiy  on  the  occasion* 

Most  of  their  acquaintances  were  there,  and  lady  Moseley 
soon  found  herself  engaged  in  a  party  at  quadrille,  while  the 
young  people  were  occupied  by  the  usual  amusements  of  their 
age  in  such  scenes.  Emily  alone  feeling  but  little  desire  to  en- 
ter into  the  gayety  of  general  conversation  with  a  host  of  gen- 
tlemen who  had  collected  round  her  aunt  and  sisters,  offered  her 
arm  to  Mr.  Benfield,  on  seeing  him  manifest  a  disposition  to 
take  a  closer  view  of  the  company,  and  walked  away  with 
him. 

They  wandered  from  rooni  to  room,  unconscious  of  the  ob- 
servation attracted  by  the  sight  of  a  man  in  the  costume  of  Mr. 
Benfidd,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  so  young  and  lovely  a  woman 
as-his  niece ;  and  many  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  ridicule,-  ad- 
miration,, and  wonder  had  been  made,  unnoticed  by  the^^mir, 
until  finding  the  crowd  rather  inconvenient  to  her  companion, 
Emily  gently  drew  him  into  one  of  tlie  apartments  where  the 
card-tables  and  the.  general  absence  of  beauty  made  room  less 
difficult  to  be  found. 

^  Ah !  Emmy  dear,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  wiping  his  &ce, 
'*  times  are  much  changed,  I  see,  since  my  yoiith.  Then  you 
would  see  no  sneh  throngs  assembled  in  so  small  a  space ;  gen- 
tlemen shoving  ladies,  and  yes,  Emmy,"  continued  her  unde  in 
a  lower  tone,  as  if  afraid  of  uttering  something  dangerous,  ''the 
ladies  themselves  shouldering  the  men.  I  remember  at  a  drum 
given  by  Lady  Gosford,  that  although  I  may,  without  vanity, 
say  I  was  one  of  the  gallantest  men  in  the  rooms,  I  came  in 
contact  with  but  one  of  the  ladies  during  the  whole  evening, 
with  the  exception  of  handing  the  Lady  Juliana  to  a  chair, 
nnd  tiiat,"  said  her  uncle,  stopping  short  and  lowering  his 
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▼oice  to  a  whisper,  "  was  occasioned  by  a  misf^hancc  in  the  oKl 
duchess  in  rising  from  her  seat  when  she  had  taken  too  much 
strong  waters,  as  she  was  at  times  a  little  troubled  with  a  pain 
in  the  chest." 

Emily  smiled  at  the  casualty  of  her  grace,  ^and  thoy  proceed* 
e  1  slowly  through  the  tables  nntil  their  passage  was  stopped  by 
a  party  at  the  game  of  whist,  which,  by  its  incongruous  mixture 
of  ages  and  character^  forcibly  drew  her  attention. 

The  party  was  composed  of  a  young  man  of  five  or  six  and 
twenty,  who  threw  down  his  cards  in  careless  indifference,  and 
heedlessly  played  with  the  guineas  which  were  laid  on  the  side 
of  the  table  as  markers,  or  the  fruits  of  a  former  victory ;  or  by 
stealing  hasty  and  repeated  glances  through  the  vista  of  the  ta- 
bles into  the  gayer  scenes  of  the  adjoining  rooms,  proved  he 
was  in  duresse,  and  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  make  his  es- 
cape from  the  tedium  of  cards  and  ugliness  to  the  l^fe  of  con- 
versation and  beauty. 

His  partner  was  a  woman  of  doubtful  age,  and  one  whose 
countenance  rather  indicated  that  the  uncertainty  was  likely  to 
continue  until  the  record  of  the  tomb-stone  divulged  the  so 
often  contested  circumstance  to  the  world.  Her  eyes  also  wan- 
dered to  the  gayer  scenes,  but  with  an  expression  of  censorious- 
ness  mingled  with  longings ;  nor  did  she  neglect  the  progress 
of  the  game  as  frequently  as  her  more  heedless  partner.  A 
glance  thrown  on  the  golden  pair  which  was  placed  between  her 
and  her  neighb^  on  her  right,  marked  the  importance  of  the 
comer f  and  she  shuffled  the  cards  with  a. nervousness  which 
pMnly  denoted  her  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of  hei 
partner's  abstraction. 

Her  neighbor  on  the  right  was  a  man  of  sixty,  and  his  vestr 
ments  announced  him  a  servant  of  the  sanctuary.     His  intent 
ness  <»L  the  gamd  proceeded,  no  doubt,  from  his  habits  of  re 
flection ;   his  smile  at  success  quite  possibly  from  charity  to 
his  neighbors ;    his  frown  in  adversity  from  displeasure  at  the 
iEtumphs  of  the  wicked,  for  such  in  his  heart  ho  had  set  down 
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Mi9s  Wignon  to  be ;:  and  his'  uneonqucrable.  gttLvlij  in.  ih« 
employniient  trom  aproifound  regaid  to  the <iKgmty  of  im  Ikolj 
ofiSce.-  i,  '■...-,   'i  ■-' 

The  fourth  performer  in  this  trial  of  memories  waaaii  ancieni 
lady,  gayly^  dressed^  and  intently  esiger  on  the  game.  '  Between 
her  land  tl^e:  yovmg.  laan  was  a  hurge-pile  of:  guineafl,  which  ap- 
peared ta  be  her  ^eadJusive  property,  from= which  $he  r^peatedly^ 
during  the  play,  tendered  one  to  hia  ajoceptanoe  on  the  event 
of  a  hand  or  a )  tcriek,'  and  to  %hioh  ahe  seldom  fidled  from 
inadvertence)  1;o.' add' his  nute)  contributing  to  accumulate  the 
pile;--.'  >  y  .■'■.'  i  '■■■ ,  ■  '.  ■•  . 
.  ^STwoT'dooIrie  jand  thd  ruK  my  dear  doctor^??  exclaimed  the 
seniot  laidy^  in  tiimtt|>fa.    ^  Sir  William,  yon  owe  me  ten;" 

The  money  was  -paid  ais  easily  as  it  had  been  won,  and  the 
dowager/prooeeded  to  ^settle  some  bets,  with  her  female  antag- 
onist.:-    ^    •  .     •  .•'■''.",••■ 

''Two  more,  I  &ncy,  ma'am,"  said  8he,,elo8eIy  scanning  the 
conMbiitiona  of  the  maiden*' 

. "  I  belknre  it  ia  righti  my  lady,"  was  the:  answer,  with  a  look 
thataaidpretty^plainly,  that  or  nothiiigv  . 
.  «.  I  beg  pardon^  imy.  dear,  heee  are  but  four;  and  yon  remem- 
ber Woion  the  comer,  and  fi>nr  on  the  p<»nts.  Doctor,  I  wiH 
trouble  you  for  a  cot^  of  guineas  from  Miss  Wigrom's  store ; 
lam  in  haste  -to  .get  to  the  countess's  kxMite."  • 

The  doctor  was  coolly  helping  himself  from  the  said  store, 
under  the  watchful  ey^  of  its  owners  and  'seerertly  exulting  in 
his  own  judgment  ia  requiring  the  i^kes^  when  the  mnden  re- 
plied in  great  warmth, 

''  Your  ladyship  forgets  the  two  you  lost  .to  me 'At  Mrs.  How- 
ards 

^  It-mudt  be  a  mistake,  my  dear,  I  always  pay  as  i  losC)'*  cried 
the  dowager,  with  great  spirit,  stretching  over  the  table  and  help- 
ing herself  to  the  disputed  money. 

Mr.  Benfield  and  Emily  had  stood  silent  spectators  of  the 
whole  scene,  the  latter  in  astonishment  to  meet  sudi  manneia 
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in  sach  society,  and  the  fonner  under  feelings  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  describe ;  for  in  the  face  of  the  dowager,  which 
was  inflamed  parUy  from  passion  and  more  from  high  Uving,  he 
recognized  the  remains  of  his  Ladj  Juliana,  now  the  Dowagei 
Viscountess  Haverford. 

''  Emmy,  dear,''  said  the  old  man  with  a  heavy-drawn  sigh,  as 
tf  awaking  from  a  long  and  troubled  dream,  *^  we  will  go." 

The  phantom  of  forty  years  had  vanbhod  before  the  truth ; 
and  the  fancies  of  retirement,  simplicity,  and  a  diseased  imagi]>> 
ation  yielded  to  the  influence  of  life  and  common  sense. 

974  17 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

With  Ilarriet,  now  closely  connected  with  tlicm  by  nuirriago 

well  as  attachment,  the  baronet^s  family  maintained  a  mo6t 
friendly  intercoaiee;  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  Emily,  a  prodigious 
favorite  with  her  new  cousin,  consented  to  pass  a  day  soberly 
with  her  during  an  excursion  of  her  husband  to  Windsor  on 
business  connected  with  his  station.  They  liad,  accordingly, 
driven  round  to  an  early  breakfast ;  and  Ohatterton,  after  po 
litely  regretting  his  loss,  and  thanking  them  for  their  considera- 
tion for  his  wife,  made  his  bow. 

Lady  Harriet  Denbigh  had  brought  the  baron  a  very  substan- 
tial addition  to  his  fortune ;  and  as  his  sisters  were  both  pro- 
vided for  by  ample  settlements,  the  pecuniary  distresses  which 
had  existed  a  twelvemonth  before  had  been  entirely  removed. 
Chatterton's  income  was  now  large,  his  demands  upon  it  small, 
and  he  kept  up  an  establishment  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of 
both  husband  and  wife. 

^'  Mrs.  Wilson,"  cried  the  hostess,  twirling  her  cup  as  she  fol- 
lowed with  her  eyes  the  retreating  figure  of  her  husband  at  the 
door,  '^  I  am  about  to  take  up  the  trade  of  Miss  Harris,  and  be- 
come a  match-maker." 

"  Not  on  your  own  behalf  so  soon,  surely,"  rejoined  the 
widow. 

"  Oh  no,  my  fortune  is  made  for  life,  or  not  at  all,"  contin* 
ned  the  other,  gayly ;  "  but  in  behalf  of  our  little  friend  Emily, 
here." 

<<  Me  1"  cried  Emily,  starting  from  a  reverie,  in  which  tho 
prospect  of  happiness  to  Lady  Laura  was  the  subject ;  '^  you  are 
very  good,  Harriet ;   for  whom  do  you  intend,  me  P 
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"Whom!  Who  is  good  enough  for  you,  but  my  cousin 
Pendcnnyss  ?  Ah !"  she  cried,  laughing,  as  she  caught  Emily 
by  the  hand,  "  Derwont  and  myself  both  settled  the  matter 
long  since,  and  I  kno^  you  will  yield  when  you  come  to  know 
him." 

"  The  duke !"  cried  the  other,  with  a  surprise  and  innocence 
that  immediately  brought  a  blush  of  the  brightest  vermillion 
into  her  face. 

**  Yes,  the  duke,"  said  Lady  Chatterton.  "  You  may  think  it 
odd  for  a  discarded  lover  to  dispose  of  his  mistress  so  soon,  but 
both  our  hearts  are  set  upon  it.  The  earl  anived  last  night,  and 
this  day  he  and  his  sister  dine  with  us  in  a  sober  way :  now, 
my  dear  madam,"  turning  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  ^'have  I  not  prepared 
an  agreeable  surprise  for  you  f ' 

"  Surprise  indeed,"  said  the  widow,  excessively  gratified  at 
the  probable  termination  to  her  anxieties  for  this  meeting ;  "but 
where  are  they  from  ?" 

^  From  Northamptonshire,  where  the  earl  has  already  pur- 
chased a  residence,  I  understand,  and  in  your  neighborhood  too ; 
so,  you  perceive,  he  at  least  begins  to  think  of  the  thing." 

"  A  certain  evidence,  truly,"  cried  Emily,  "  his  having  pur- 
chased the  house.  But  was  he  without  a  residence  that  he 
bought  the  deanery  ?" 

"  Oh  no !  he  has  a  palace  in  town,  and  three  seats  in  the 
country;  but  none  in  Northamptonshire  but  this."  said  the 
lady,  with  a  laugh.  "  To  own  the  truth,  he  did  offer  to  let 
George  Denbigh  have  it  for  the  next  summer,  but  the  colonel 
chose  to  be  nearer  Eltringham ;  and  I  take  it,  it  was  only  a  ruse 
in  the  earl  to  cloak  his  own  designs.  You  may  depend  upon 
it,  we  trumpeted  your  praises  to  him  incessantly  in  Westmoro* 
land." 

"  And  is  Colonel  Denbigh  in  town  1"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  steal 
mg  an  anxious  glance  toward  her  niece,  who,  in  spite  of  all  hei 
efforts,  sensibly  changed  color. 

"  Oh,  yes !    and  Laura  is  as  happy — ^as  happy — as  myself," 
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said  Lady  Chatt^Hon,  vrith  a  glow  on  her  ch<^Qks,  as  sLu  i^^tend- 
^d  to  the  request  of  her  housekeeper,  and  left  the  room. 

Her  guests  sat  in  sileinca,  oqcupied  with  their  'Own  reflectionsi 
while  they  heard  «  stumnons  at  the  door  of  the  house.  It  was 
opened,  and  footsteps  approached  the  door  of  their  own  room. 
It  was  pushed  partly  opeq,  as  a  voi<>e  on  the  other  side  said, 
speaking  to  a  aenrant  without, — 

"  Very  well    Do  not  disturb  your  lady ;  I  am  in  pp  haste*" 
;    At  the  sound  of  its  well  known  ton^s,  both  the  ladies,  ahnost 
9pnu^  from  their  seats.    Here  oonld  be  no'  resemblance,  and  a 
moment  removed  their  doubts.    The  speaker  entered — ^itwas 
Denbigh. 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  fixed  as  a  statue.  It  was  evident  the 
surprise  was  mutual.  His  &ce  wi»  pale  as  death,  and  then  in- 
stantly was  BUc<ieeded  by  ^  glow  of  fire.  .  Approaching  them, 
tie  paid  his  complimenta  with  great  eam^tness^  and  in  a  voice 
in  which  his  softest  tones  preponderated.  . 

^<  I  am  happy,  Very  hi^ppy,  to.  bo  ^  fortjuni^  in  n^ain  meet- 
ing with  sndli  friends,  and  so  unexpectedly/' 

Mrs.  Wil^on  bowed  in  silence  to  his  cojppliment,  and  Emily, 
pale  as  hiixis^l^  sat  with  her  eyes  &stened.on  ihe  carpet,,  with- 
out during  to  truQt  her  voice  with  an  attempt  to  spei^. 

After  struggling  with  his  mortified  feelings  for.  a  moment, 
Denbigh  rose  from  the  chair  ho  had  taken,  and  drawing  near 
the  90&  oh  which  the  ladies  were  placed^  exchumed  withfervori-^ 

'^  Tell  me,  dear  inadam,  lovely^  too  lovely  Miss  Moseley^  haa 
one  act  of  folly,  of  wickodness  if  you  {dease,.lo8t  me  your  good 
opinion  for  everi  Derwent  had  given  me  hopes  that  you  yet 
retained  some  esteem  for  my  chiira^ter,  lowered^  as  I  acknowl- 
edge it  to  be,  in  my  own  estimation  f 

"  The  Duke  of  Derwent !  Mr.  Denbigh  1" 

'^  Do  not,  do  not  use  a  name,  dear  madam,  almost  hatful  to 
m^j"  cried  hp,  in  a  tone  of  despair. 

"  I^"  sidd  Mrs.  Wilson,  gravely,  "  yon  have  made  your  own 
name  disreputable,  I  can  only  regret  it,  but — ^" 
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"  Call  me  by  my  title — oh !  do  not  remind  me  of  ray  folly ;  I 
cannot  bear  it,  and  from  you." 

"Your  title  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  a  cry  of  wonder, 
and  Emily  turned  on  him  a  face  in  which  the  flashes  af  color  and 
aacceeding  paleoees  were  as  quick,  and  almost  as  yiyid,  as  the 
glow  of  lightning.  Ho  caught  their  astonishment  in  equal  sur- 
prise. 

"How  i»  tMsf  some  dreadful  mistake,  of  which  I  am  yet  in 
ignorance,"  he  cried,  taking  the  nnresisting  hand  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, and  pressing  it  with  warmth  between  both  his  own,  as  he 
added,  "  do  not  leave  me  in  suspense." 

"For  the  sake  of  truthy  for  my  sake,  for  the  sake  of  this  suf- 
fering innocent,  say,  in  sincerity,  who  and  what  you  are,"  said 
Mrs.  Wi]son  in  a  solemn  voice,  gazing  on  him  in  dread  of  his 
reply. 

Still  retaining  her  hand,  he  dropped'  on  hia  knees  before  her, 
as  he  an8wered,-r- 

"I  am  the  pupil,  the. child  of  your  late  husband,  the  compan- 
ion of  his  dangers,  the  sharer  of  his  joya  and  griefs,  and  would 
I  could  add,  the  fiiend  of  his  widow.  I  am  the  Earl  of  !Penden- 
nyss." 

Mrs,  Wilson's  head  dropped  on  the  shoulders  of  the  kneeling 
youth,  her  arms  were  thrown  in  fervor  around  his  neck,  and  she 
burst  into  a  flood  of  teal's.  For  a  moment,  both  wei^  absorbed 
in  their  own  feelings;  but  a  (dy  from  Pendennyss  aroused  the 
aunt  to  the  situation,  of  het  niede. 

Emily  had  fadlen  senseless  on  the  80&. 

An  hour  elapsed  before  her  engagements  admitted  of  the  re 
turn  of  Lady  Chattcrton  to  the  breakfast  parlor,  where  she  was 
surprised  to  find  the  breakfast  equipage  yet  standing,  and  hei 
cousin,  the  earl.  Looking  from  one  to  the  other  in  surprise, 
she  exclaimed, — 

"  Veiy  sociable,  upon  my  word;  how  long  has  your  lordship 
honored  my  house  with  your  presence,  and  have  you  taken  the 
liberty  to  introduce  yourself  to  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Miss  Moscley  P' 
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"  Sociability  and  ease  are  tlie  fashion  of  the  clay.  1  have  been 
here  an  hour,  ray  dear  coz,  and  have  taken  the  liberty  of  intro- 
ducing myBelf  to  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Miss  Moseley,"  replied  the 
earl  gravely,  although  a  sitaile  of  meaning  lighted  his  handsome 
features  as  he  uttered  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  which  was 
returned  by  Emily  with  a  look  of  archness  and  pleasure  thai 
would  have  graced  her  happiest  moments  of  juvenile  joy. 
'  There  was  such  an  interchange  of  looks,  and  such  a  visible 
alteration  in  the  appearance  of  her  guests,  that  it  could  not  but 
attract  the  notice  of  Lady  Chatterton.  After  listening  to  the 
conversation  between  them  for  some  time  in  silence,  and  won- 
dering what  could  have  wrought  so  sudden  a  change  below 
stairs,  she  broke  forth  with  saying, — 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  are  an  incomprehensible  party  to  me. 
I  left  you  ladies  alone,  and  find  a  gentleman  with  you.  I  left 
you  gi-ave,  if  not  melancholy,  and  find  you  all  life  and  gayety. 
I  find  you  with  a  stranger,  and  you  talk  with  him  about  walks, 
and  rides,  and  scenes,  and  acquaintances.  Will  you^  madam,'  or 
ytm,  my  lord,  be  so  kind  as  to  explain  these  seeming  inconsis- 
tencies ?" 

"  No,"  cried  the  earl,  "  to  punish  your  curiosity,  I  will  keep 
you  in  ignorance;  but  Marian  is  in  waiting  for  me  at  your 
neighbor's,  Mrs.  Wilmot,  and  I  must  hasten  to  her — ^you  will 
see  us  both  by  five."  Rising  from  his  seat  he  took  the  offered 
hand  of  Mrs.  Wilson  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  To  Emily  he 
also  extended  his  hand,  and  received  hers  in  return,  though  with 
a  face  suffused  with  the  color  of  the  rose.  Pendennyss  held  it 
to  his  heart  for  a  moment  with  fervor,  and  kissing  it,  precipitate- 
ly left  the  room.  Emily  concealed  her  face  with  her  hands,  and, 
dissolving  in  tears,  sought  the  retirement  of  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment. 

All  these  unaccountable  movements  filled  Lady  Chatterton 
with  amazement,  that  would  have  been  too  painful  for  furthei 
endurance ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  knowing  that  further  concealment 
with  so  near  a  connection  would  be  impossible,  if  not  nnnecea- 
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Bary,  entered  into  a  brief  explanation  of  the  earPs  masquerade 
(although  ignorant  herself  of  its  cause,  or  of  the  means  of  sup- 
porting it),  and  his  present  relation  with  her  niece. 

'*  I  declare  it  is  provoking,"  cried  Lady  Chatterton,  with  a  tear 
in  her  eye,  *'  to  have  such  ingenious  plans  as  Derwent  and  I  had 
made  lost  from  the  want  of  necessity  in  putting  them  in  force. 
Your  demure  niece  has  deceived  us  all  handsomely ;  and  my 
rigid  cousin,  too — ^I  will  rate  him  soundly  for  his  deception." 

.  '^  I  believe  he  already  repents  sincerely  of  his  having  practised 
it,*'  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  '<  and  is  sufficiently  punished  for  his  error 
by  its  consequence.  A  life  of  misery  for  four  months  is  a  se- 
rious penalty  to  a  lover." 

^  Yes,"  said  the  other ;  '*  I  am  afraid  his  punishment  was  not 
confined  to  himself  alone:  he  has  made  others  suffer  from  his 
misconduct    I  will  rate  him  funously,  depend  upon  it  I  will." 

If  any  thing,  the  interest  felt  by  Lady  Chatterton  for  her  friend 
was  increased  by  this  discovery  of  the  affections  of  Fendennyss, 
and  a  few  hours  were  passed  by  the  three,  in  we  will  not  say 
sober  delight,  for  transport  would  be  a  better  word.  Lady 
Chatterton  frankly  declared  that  she  would  rather  see  Emily  the 
wife  of  the  earl  than  of  her  brother,  for  he  alone  was  good  enough 
for  her ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson  felt  an  exhihiration  of  spirits,  in  the 
completion  of  her  most  sanguine  wishes,  that  neither  her  years, 
her  philosophy,  nor  even  her  religion,  could  entirely  restrain. 
The  face  of  Emily  was  a  continued  blush,  her  eye  sparkled  with 
the  lustre  of  renewed  hope,  and  her  bosom  was  heaving  with  the 
purest  emotions  of  happiness. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  rattling  of  wheels  announced  the 
approach  of  the  earl  and  his  sister. 

Pendennyss  came  into  the  room  with  a  young  woman  of 
great  personal  beauty  and  extremely  feminine  manners,  leaning 
on  his  arm.  He  first  announced  her  to  Mrs.  Wilson  as  his  sis- 
ter, Lady  Marian  Denbigh,  who  received  her  with  a  frank  cor- 
diality that  made  them  instantly  acquainted.  Emily,  although 
confiding  in  the  frdlest  manner  in  the  truth  and  worth  of  her 
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lov^r,  had  felt  an  inexplicable  sensation  of  pleasure,  as  she  heard 
the  earl  speak  of  his  sister  by  the  name  of  Manan ;  love  is  snch 
an  unqoiety  and  generally  such  an  engrossing  passion/ that  few 
avoid  unnecessary  imeasinees  wlttle  under  its  iiitiuenee)  unless  so 
situated  as  to  enjoy  a  nratuai  confidence. 

As  this  once  so  formidable  Marian  approached  to  saJute  her 
with  an  extended  hand,  £^ily  rose,  with  a  £ice  iUumined  with 
pleasure,  to  receive  her^-  Markui  viewed  her  for  a  moment  in- 
tently, and  feeding  her  arms  aibimd  her,  whispered  softly,  as  she 
pressed  her  to  her  heart, 

^  My  sister,  my  only  sisten"    .  . 

Our  heroine  was  affected  to  tears,  and  Fendennyss  gently 
sepacating  the  two  he  loved  best  in  the  world,  they  soon  became 
calm* 

Lady.  Manan  was  extremely  iike  her  brotW,  and-  had  a  fion- 
ily  resranblancetoher  consm  Harriet;  bat  her  manners  were 
softer  and  more  rethiiig,  and  she  had  a  slight  tinge  of  a  settled 
mda&choily.'  WheiL  her  brother  spolce  die  was  genenrily  silent, 
not. in  &ar,  <bai  in  love*  She  evidently  regarded  him  amooig 
the  fiist  of  human  bdngs^  and  all  her  love  was  amply  returned 

Beth  ihe  aaat  and'niebe  atndied  the  manners  of  the  earl  close- 
ly, and  fonnd  several  shades  of  distinetion  between  what  he  was 
and  what  he  'had  been.  He  was  now  the  perfect  man  of  the 
world,:  without  hairing  lost  the  Intnh  sincerity  which  caused  yon 
tolieBeteali  he  sfdd*  Had  Fendennyss  onoetold  Mrs.  Wilson, 
widi  his  nainnd.  air  and  manner,  ^*  I  am  innocent,*^  she  would 
have  believed  him,  and  an  earlier  investigation  would  have  saved 
them  months  of  misery;  bnt  the  consci9nsness  of  hi|Ei  deception 
had  oppressed  him  with  the  cnrse  of  •  the  Wioked*  - 

Fendennyss  had.  lost  that  air  6i  embamissmeHt  and  alarm 
which  <had  ao  often,  startled  ihe  aunt,  even  in  hei*  hours  ol  gteatr 
est  o6nfidenoe,.and.  which  had  their  original  in  the  awkwardaess 
of  diflgnicie;  ;  But  he  retamed  hii^  sofibess^  his  respect,  ISamod- 
est  d^dends  of  his^opinionsy^aHliAiigh  sensewhatcorrabtednow 
by. hkaticnowledged  expedenoe  aad  acquaintance  with  maiL 
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Mra.  Wibon  thought  these  decided  trifling  alterations  in  man* 
ner  were  improvements ;  bnt  it  required  some  da;^s  and  a  few 
tender  speeches  to  reconcile  Emily  to  any  change;  in  ^he  appear- 
ance of  Dentogk      ; 

luady  Marian  had  ordered  her  carriage  early,  as  she  had  not 
anticipated  the  pleasure  she  foimd,  and  was  engaged  to  accom- 
pany hear  cousin,  Lady  Laura,  to  a  fashionable  rout  that  CTening. 
Unwilling  to  be 'torn  from  hb  hewly  found  friends,  the  iearl  pro^ 
posed  that  the  three  ladies  should  accompany -hid  ^ter  to  An* 
n^rdale  Hou^  and  then  accept  hiihself  las  aa.  escort  to  their 
own  residence.  To  this  Harriet  assented,  aiid  leaving*  a  message 
^r  Ohatterton^  they  enteijed  the  coach  of  Marian,  and  Fcnden- 
syss^  moiuniing  the  dicky,  dronre  off. 

Annerdak  House  was  among  the  best  edifices  of  Lbndon. 
It  had  been  erected  in  the  preceding  century,  and  Emily  for  a 
moment  felt,  as  she  went  through  its  splendid  apartments,  that 
it  threw  a  chill  around  her  domestic  affections ;  but  the  figure  of 
Pendennyss  by  her  side  reconciled  her  to  a  maghifibehce  she 
had  been  unused  to,  whbh  looked  the  lord  indeed ;  but  with  so 
much  modesty  and  softness,  and.  so  much,  attention  to  herself, 
that  belbre  ^e  left  the  house,  Emily  began  to  think  it  yerj  pos- 
sible to  enjoy  happiness  even  in  the  lap  of  splendor. 

The  names  of  Colonel  Denbigh  and  Lady  Laura  were  s6on 
announced^  and  tfad»iormidable  gentleman  made  his  appearance. 
He  rosembjcfd  C^ftdeipnyss  mare  than  eveti'  the  duke,  and  appear- 
ed 2lb6ut  the  ^ame-a^--  , 

Mrs«  Wilspn  soot  saw  thajb  she  had  no  grouildfl  ibr  pitying 
Lady  Laura.  The  colgnel  was  a  polished;  ^egant  man,  oi  en- 
deftt.gck>d  sense  and:  ktiOwtedge  of  the  iro(tid^  aind  i^pat^ntly 
devoted  to  hi»  wife;  !He:  was.cdlftd  jGreorge  fre<luentiy  by  all 
)us  nelatiyes^  .and  l^Cj  iK>t  unfrj^uently,  U0ed  the'  fcatne  term  him- 
self in  speaking  to  the  earl.  "^oiQiethii^  VFas  said  df  a  mudbi  ad- 
mired.bu|^(;}  ^nd  jbhe.dopiB^f  ^a  Urge  library  were  opened' to 
riew  i<^  Emily  was  ru4ping  over  the  backs  of:a  caseof  bookS) 
until  her  eye  rested  on  one  ^  and  half  smiliilg  and  blushing  she 
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tarned  to  Pendennyss,  Tvho  watched  every  movement^  as  she 
Baid,  playfully, 

*'  Pity  me,  my  lord,  and  lend  me  tliis  volume." 

'*  What  is  it  you  read  f  he  asked,  as  he  bowed  his  cLoerful 
assent. 

But  Emily  hid  the  book  in  her  handkerchief.  Pendennysa 
noticing  an  unwillingness,  though  an  extremely  playful  one,  to 
let  him  into  the  secret,  examined  the  case,  and  perceiving  her 
motive,  smiled,  as  he  took  down  another  volume  and  said — 

'^  I  am  not  an  Irish,  but  an  English  peer,  Emily.  You  had 
the  vrrong  volume.?* 

Emily  laughed,  with  deeper  blushes,  when  she  found  her  wish- 
es detected,  while  the  earl,  opening  the  volume  he  held — ^the 
first  of  Debrett's  Peerage — pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  article 
concerning  his  own  &mily,  and  said  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  had 
joined  them  at  the  instant — 

"To-morrow,  dear  madam,  I  shall  beg  your  attention  to  a 
melancholy  tale,  and  which  may,  in  some  slight  degree,  extenrt- 
ate  the  offence  I  was  guilty  of  in  assuming,  or  rather  in  main- 
taining an  accidental  disguise." 

As  he  ended,  he  went  to  the  others,  to  draw  off  their  attention, 
while  Emily  and  her  aunt  examined  the  paragraph.  It  was  as 
follows : 

"  George  Denbigh — Earl  of  Pendennysa — ^and  Baron  Lumley, 
of  Lumley  Castle — Baron  Pendennyss — ^Beaumaris,  and  Fitz- 

waiter,  bom ,  of ,  in  the  year  of ;  a  bachelor." 

The  list  of  earls  and  nobles  occupied  several  pages,  but  the  clos- 
ing article  was  as  follows : 

''Geoi^,  the  21st  earl,  succeeded  his  mother  Marian,  late 
Countess  of  Pendennyss,  in  her  own  right,  being  bom  of  her 
marriage  with  George  Denbigh,  Esq.,  a  cousin-german  to  Fred- 
erick, iho  0th  Duke  of  Derwent." 

*'  Heir  apparent.  The  titles  being  to  heirs  general,  will  de- 
scend to  his  lordship's  sister,  Lady  Marian  Denbigh,  should  the 
present  earl  die  without  lawful  issue." 


As  mnch  of  tiie  cxplanatioa  of  tbe  mystei^  of  our  tate  is  iu' 
volTcd  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  we  may  be  allowed  to  relate 
in  our  own  language,  what  Pendennyss  made  hia  friends  acqnunt- 
od  with  at  different  times,  and  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  sab 
jccl  and  his  situation. 
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CHAPTER    XLL 

It  -was  at  the  close  of  that  war  -wbicli  lost  this  country  the 
wealthiest  and  most  populous  of  her  American  colonies,  that  a 
fleet  of  ships  were  returning  from  their  service  among  the  isl* 
ands  of  the  New  World,  to  seek  for  their  worn  out  and  battered 
hulks,  and  equally  weakened  crews,  the  repairs  and  comforts  of 
England  and  home. 

The  latter  word,  to  the  mariner  the  most  endearing  of  all 
sounds,  had,  as  it  were,  drawn  togetl^er  by  instinct  a  group  of 
sailors  on  the  forecastle  of  the  proudest  ship  of  the  squadron, 
who  gazed  with  varied  amotions  on  the  land  which  gave  them 
birth,  but  with  one  eomnion  feelitig  of  joy  that  the  day  of  at- 
taining it  was  at  length  a^ived. 

The  water  curled  from  the  bow's  of  this  castle  of  the  ocean, 
in  increasing  waves  at;d  growing  murmurs,  that  at  times  drew 
the  attention  of  the  veteran  tar  to  their  quickening  progress, 
and  having  cheered  Ms  heart  with  the  sight,  he  cast  his  expe- 
rienced eye  in  silence  on  the  swelling  sails,  to  see  if  nothing 
more  could  be  done  to  shorten  the  distance  between  him  and 
his  country. 

Hundreds  of  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  land  of  their  birth,  and 
hundreds  of  hearts  were  beating  in  that  one  vessel  with  tho 
awakening  delights  of  domestic  love  and  renewed  affections; 
but  no  tongue  broke  the  disciplined  silence  of  the  ship  into 
sounds  that  overcame  the  propitious  ripple  of  the  water. 

On  the  highest  summit  of  their  towering  mast  floated  a  small 
blue  flag,  the  symbol  of  authority,  and  beneath  it  paced  a  man 
to  and  fro  the  deck,  who  was  abandoned  by  his  inferiors  to  his 
more  elevated  rank.     His  square-built  form  and  care-worn  foa^ 
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tntesy  which  had  iotfc  the  brtUiancy  of  aa  English  eomplcxiol), 
and  hair  whitened  preiinttirely,  spoke  of  bodily  vigor  and  ar- 
dnous  services  which  had  pat  that  vigor  to  th^  seveirost' trials.' 

At  each  tarn  of  his  walk,  as  he  faced  the  land  of  his  nativ- 
ity, a  larking  smile  stole  over  his  sonbamt  features,  and  then  a 
^ance  of  his  eye  would  scan  the  progress  of  the  far-stretched 
sqitadron  which.  ol)eyod  his  orders,  and  which  he  was. now  re- 
ftamiiig'jbo.  hissap^aon^  andimimi^dln  numbers,,  and  proud 
with  victory.       .   .  .     , 

■  By  himself  stood  an  officer  in  a  unifcum  diffisring  frcmi  all 
Rr<»nd  him.  His  figure  was  small,  his  eye 'restless,  quick,  and 
piercing,  and  bent  on  those  shores  to  which  he  was  onwillingiy 
iadvancing^  with  a^look  of  anxiety  and  mortification^  that  showed 
him  the  tlate  oommainder  of  those  veissels  around  themi^  which, 
by  displaying  their  doable  fiags,  manifested  to  the  eye  of  the 
seaman  a  recent  change  of  masters. 

Qcdasionally  the  conqueror  would  stop,  and .  by  sotme .  effort 
d  weU  meant,  but  rather  uncoal^  •civility,  endeavor  ;to  soften 
the  hbiors  of  captivity;  efforts /which  were  received  With  the 
courtesy  of  ..the  most  punctyious  etiquette^  bat.  a  restraint  which 
showed  that  they  were  unwelcome.  ..  ':   i 

.It  was^  perfaflips,<tlie  most  unlucky 'mtoebt  ifchat  had  occurred 
withiu-thetwomonths  of  their  association,.  fi>r  on  exdhange  of 
their  bettec  &eUngs,  The  honest  heart  of :  the  English,  tar  di- 
lated wxfch.'  ilt-cbneealedjdelight  at  his  approach  to  Uie  tenninar 
tion  of:  kl]brs  performed  widLeredit  and  honor,  and  his  smiles 
andji^ood  Jkambr,  wlubh  partly  proceeded 'frooi  the  feefings  of  a 
&ther  «nd  iA.ii»tnd,.werQ  daggers  to  the  heart  of  his  discomfited 
rival.:,     'a    .  ..'.'■.'.'   i    ....'   '.         •..'..' 

.  I A  third  1  parsonage  now  appeared  from  the  cabin  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  approached  the  spot  where  the  adverse  admirals  at 
the  moment  were  engaged  ia  one. of  these  constrained  eon- 
fiareneies.    .•.!•■•. 

The  appearance  and  dress  of  this  gentleman  differed  widely 
from  the  two  just  described.    He  was  .taU»  graceful,  and  digoi- 
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fied ;  he  was  a  soldier,  and  clearly  of  high  rank.  His  carefiiHy 
dressed  hair  concealed  the  ravages  of  time ;  and  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  a  first*rate  his  attire  and  manners  were  suited  to  a  field- 
day  in  the  park. 

'^  I  really  insist,  monsieur,"  cried  the  admiral,  good-naturedly, 
*^  that  you  shall  take  part  of  my  chaise  to  London.  You  are  a 
stranger,  and  it  will  help  to  keep  up  your  spirits  by  the  way.'' 

"  You  are  very  good.  Monsieur  Howell,"  replied  the  French- 
man, with  a  polite  bow  and  forced  smile,  misconstruing  ill-judged 
benevolence  into  a  wish  for  his  person  to  grace  a  triumph — ''but 
I  have  accepted  the  offer  Monsieur  le  General  Denbigh  was  so 
good  as  to  make  me." 

''  The  comte  is  engaged  to  me,  Howell,"  said  the  general,  with 
a  courtly  smile,  "  and,  indeed,  you  must  leave  the  ship  to-night, 
or  as  soon  as  we  anchor.  But  I  shall  take  daylight  and  to- 
morrow." 

"Well — well — ^Denbigh,"  exclaimed  the  other,  rubbing  his 
hands  with  pleasure  as  he  viewed  the  increasing  power  of  the 
wind,  "  only  make  yourselves  happy  and  I  am  contented." 

A  few  hours  intervened  before  they  reached  the  Bay  of  Plym- 
outh, and  round  the  table.  After  their  dinner,  were  seated  the 
general  and  English  admiral  The  comte,  under  the  pretence 
of  preparing  his  things  for  a  removal,  had  retired  to  his  apart- 
ment to  conceal  his  feelings ;  and  the  captain  of  the  ship  was 
above,  superintending  the  i^proach  of  the  vessel  to  her  anchor- 
age. Two  or  three  well  emptied  bottles  of  wine  yet  remained ; 
but  as  the  healths  of  all  the  branches  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick had  been  propitiated  from  their  contents,  with  a  polite 
remembrance  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  from  Gen- 
eral Denbigh,  neither  of  the  superiors  was  much  inclined  for 
action. 

"  Is  the  Thunderer  in  her  station  ?"  said  the  admiral  to  the 
signal  lieutenant,  who  at  that  moment  came  below  with  a  re- 
port. 

^  Yes,  sir,  and  has  answered." 
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*^  Very  well — ^make  the  signal  to  prepare  to  anckor." 

"Ay,  ay,  air." 

"  And  here,  Bennot,"  to  tiio  retiring  lieutenant,  <'  call  the 
transports  all  in  ^ore  of  us." 

**  Three  hundred  and  eighty-four,  sir,"  said  the  officer,  look* 
ing  at  his  signal-book. 

The  admiral  cast  his  eye  at  the  book,  and  nodded  an  assent. 

"  And  let  the  Mermaid — Flora — ^Weasel — ^Bruiser,  and  all  the 
sloops  lie  well  off,  until  we  have  landed  the  soldiers :  the  pilot 
says  the  channel  is  full  of  luggers,  and  Jonathan  has  grown  very 
saucy." 

The  lieutenant  made  a  complying  bow,  and  was  retiring  to 
execute  these  orders,  as  Admiral  Howell,  taking  up  a  bottle  not 
yet  entirely  deserted  by  its  former  tenant,  cried  stoutly — ''Here, 
Bennet — I  foigot — ^take  a  glass  of  wine ;  drink  success  to^  our- 
selves, and  defeat  to  the  French  all  over  the  world." 

The  general  pointed  significantly  to  the  adjoining  cabin  of 
the  French  admiral,  as  he  pressed  his  hand  on  his  lips  for  si- 
lence. 

«Ohr'  cried  Admiral  Howell,  recollecting  himself,  continu- 
ing in  a  whisper,  *'  you  can  drink  it  in  your  heart,  notwith- 
standing." 

The  signal  officer  nodded,  and  drank  the  liquor.  As  ho 
smacked  his  lips  while  going  on  deck,  he  thought  to  himself, 
these  nabobs  drink  famous  good  wine. 

Although  the  feelings  of  General  Denbigh  were  under  much 
more  command  and  disciplined  obedience  than  those  of  his 
friends,  yet  was  he  too  unusually  elated  with  his  return  to  home 
and  expected  honors.  If  the  admiral  had  captured  a  fleet,  he 
had  taken  an  island  ;-^and  hand  in  hand  they  had  co-operated 
in  unusual  harmony  through  the  difficulties  of  an  arduous  cam- 
paign. This  rather  singular  circumstance  was  owiug  to  their 
personal  friendship.  From  their  youth  they  had  been  compan- 
ions, and  although  of  very  different  characters  and  habits,  chance 
had  cemented  their  intimacy  in  more  advanced  life.    While  in 
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snbordinate  BtatioQ8,'the7  had  been  asfcoeuited  together  in  ser- 
vice ;  and  the  general  and  admiral,  in  command  cff  an  army  and 
fleet,  had  once  before  returned  to  England  with  less  rcinown,  as 
a  colonel  and  a  captain  of  a  frigatd.  The  great  hmalj  infiaenoe 
of  the  soldier,  with  the  known  circumsstaace  of  their  h»rmony, 
had  procured  them  this  later  command,  and  li6me,  with  its  com- 
forts and  rewardsi  was;  close  before  them.  Poniiog  oat  a  glass 
of  Madeijra,  the  general,  wiio  always  ciikolated  what  he  said,  ex- 
daimedy 

"  Peter — we  hate  been!  fnonds  fro^  boys." 

'*  To  be  sure  we  have,"  said  the  admiral,  looking  up  in  a  little 
surprise  at  this  tineiq>ected  «ommencem^i>ibr^"  and  it  wiUnot  be 
my  fault  if  we  dp  not  die  such,  ^Fredoriok.!- 

Dying  was  a  Subject  the  gea^:^  did  notjmach  deKghtin,  al- 
though of  conspicuous  course  in  the  field  r  a^  h&.  pro^eded 
to  his  more  important  purposer-^ 

"I  could  never  find,  although  I  have;  looked  over  our  jfiunily 
tree  so  often,  that  we  are  in  any  nsianner  related^  JQow^" 

"  I  believe  it  is  too  late  to  mend  that  matter  now,"  said  the 
admiral,  musing. 

"  Why  no — hem — I.  think  .nbt»  Howell ;  take  a  glass  rf  this 
Burgundy." 

The  admiral  shook  his  head  with  aatubbom  resolution  to  taste 
ijothitig  French,  but  he  helped:  himsdf  to  a  bountiful  stock  of 
Madeira,  as  he  replied — . 

**l  should  like  t6  know  how  yob  <!»n  Iwing  it  iibotit  this  time 
of  day,. Denbigh,?  .  i 

<'  How  much  ni<»^Qy  inllyou  be- able  to  g^ve  that  girl  of  yoon, 
Peter  f '  j»aSd  his  fiiend,^  evading:  the  point, 

*'  Forty  thousand  down,^  nty  good  fellow,  and  as  much  more 
when  I  di^,"  cried  the  jc^peii-hearted  sailor,  with  a  tt6d  of  exulta- 
tion, ..      ..■.■..■'■  .• " ' 

'^Gaorgfi^.my  young$s|  80ft,  wiUiK)t  berich-r*bat!Frto&iswill 
bo  a  di^k^i'atfd  h»y«  A  nttble  e»tait^ ; :  y«t,"  aaid  the^gei&^ral^  med- 
itatiog;  l^he.iafso  unhappy  inhis.dispositii^n  and  uncouth  in  hi& 
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manners,  I  cannot  think  of  offering  him  to  yonr  danghter  as  a 
husband/' 

''Isi^bel  shall  marry  a  g<yod-natnred  man,  Hkc  myself,  or  not 
at  alV  said  the  admii^,  positively,  but  not  in  the  least  saspect 
ing  the  drift  of  his  friend,  who  was  influenced  by  anything  but 
a  regard  for  the  lady's  happinesd. 

Francis,  his  first  bom,  was,  in  thithj  as  h^  bad  described ;  but 
his  governing  wifth  was  to  provide  for  his  favorite  Greoige. 
Dukes  conld  never  want  wives,  bat  tmportioned  captains  in  the 
guards  might.  - 

'  ''  Geoige  is  one  of  the  best  tempers  in  the  world,''  said  his 
fiither,  with  strong  feelings  *^  and  the  delight  of  as  all  I  eonld 
wish  he  had  been  the  heir  to  the  fiunily  honors." 

*^That  it  is  certfunly  too  late  to  help,"  cried  the  admirsd,  won- 
dering if  the  ingenuity  of  hia  friend  could  devise  a  remedy  for 
this  evil  too. 

^Too  late^  indeed,"  said  the  other,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  ^bnt 
Howell,  what  say  you  to  matching  Isabel  with  my  favorite 
George  r 

^  Denbigh,"  cried  the  sailor,  eyeing  liim  kiwnly,  "  Isabel  is 
my  only  child,  and  a  du1ifal,,good  girl;  one  that  wdU  obey  or- 
deni  if  she  breaks  owners,  as  we  sailors  say.  Now  I  did  think 
of  marrying  h^  to  a  se»maD,  when  a  proper  niaa  eame  athwart 
my  course ;  yet  y^ur  son  is  a  s4>ldier,  and  that  is  next'  ta  being 
in  the  navy;  if-«o-be  you  had  made  him  c<mie  aboard  me, 
when  t  wanted  you  to,  there  wbnld  have  been  no  objection 
at  all;  however,- when  ocoasioB  ofShtSy  I  will  overhaul  the  Ud, 
and  if  I  Ihid  him  staunch  Ue  may  iiim'ia  with  Bell  and  wel 
come."         ^    .'.■-.  ■ 

This  wast  uttered  in  perfect  simplicity^  and  with  no  intention 
of  giving  eiffence,  partaking  partly,  of  the  nature  of  a  soliloquy ; 
so  the  general,  greatly  encouraged,  was  about  to  push  the  point, 
when  a  gun  was  fired  fiom  th^ir.<dwn  ship. 

^^ere'a  some  of  them  lubberly  transports  won!t  mind  our 
signals ;  they  have  had  these  soldiers  so  long  on  board,  they  get 
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as  clamsy  as  the  red  coats  themselves^"  muttered  the  admiral 
hastening  on  deck  to  enforce  his  commands. 

A  shot  or  two,  sent  significantly  in  the  direction  of  the  wan- 
derers, bat  so  as  not  to  hit  them,  restored  order ;  and  within  an 
lioiir  forty  line  of  battle  ships  and  a  hundred  ti'ansports  were 
ilisposed  in  the  best  manner  for  convenience  and  safety. 

On  their  presentation  to  their  sovereign,  both  veterans  were  em- 
bellished with  the  ribbon  of  the  Bath ;  and  as  their  exploits  fill- 
ed the  mouths  of  the  newsmongers,  and  the  columns  of  the  pub- 
lic prints  of  the  day,  the  new  knights  began  to  think  more  sen- 
ously  of  building  a  monument  to  their  victories,  in  a  union  be- 
tween their  children.  The  admiral,  however,  determined  to  do 
nothing  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  he  demanded  a  scrutiiiy. 

'^  Where  is  the  boy  who  is  to  be  a  duke  ?"  exclaimed  ho,  one 
day,  when  his  friend  had  introduced  the  point  with  a  view  to  a 
final  arrangement.  ^'  Bell  has  good  blood  in  her  veins — ^is  a 
tight  built  little  vessel — clean  heePd  and  trim,  and  would  make 
as  good  a  duchess  as  the  best  of  them ;  so,  Denbigh,  I  will  be- 
gin by  taking  a  survey  of  the  senior." 

To  this  the  general  had  no  objection,  as  he  well  knew  that 
Francis  would  be  wide  of  pleasing  the  tastes  of  an  openhearted, 
simple  man,  like  the  sailor.  They  met^  accordingly,  for  what 
the  general  &oetiously  called  the  review,  and  what  the  admiral 
innocently  termed  his  survey,  at  the  house  of  the  former,  when 
the  young  gentlemen  were  submitted  to  his  inspection. 

Francis  Denbigh  was  about  four  and  twenty,  of  a  feeble  body, 
and  with  a  fiice  marked  with  the  small-pox,  to  approaching  de- 
formity;  his  eye  was  brilliant  and  piercing,  but  unsettled,  and 
at  times  wild — ^his  manner  awkward,  constrained,  and  timid. 
There  wonld  be  seen,  it  is  true,  an  intelligence  and  animation, 
which  occasionally  %hted  his  countenance  into  gleams  of  sun- 
shine, that  caused  you  to  overlook  the  lesser  accompaniments 
of  complexion  and  features  in  the.  expression ;  but  they  were 
transient,  and  inevitably  vanished  whenever  his  fiither  spoke  oi 
in  any  manner  mingled  in  his  pursuits. 
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An  observer  close  as  Mrs.  Wilson,  would  have  said  that  the 
feelings  of  the  father  and  son  were  not  such  as  ought  to  exist 
between  parent  and  child. 

But  the  admiral,  who  regarded  model  and  rigging  a  good  deal, 
satisncd  himself  with  muttering,  as  ho  turned  his  eyes  on  the 
junior — 

"  He  may  do  for  a  duke — but  I  would  not  have  him  for  a 
cockswain." 

George  was  a  year  younger  than  Francis ;  in  form,  stature, 
and  personal  grace,  the  counterpart  of  his  father ;  his  eye  was 
less  keen  but  more  attractive  than  that  of  his  brother ;  his  air 
open,  polished,  and  manly. 

"  Ah  I"  thought  the  sailor,  as  he  ended  a  satisfactory  survey 
of  the  youth,  *'  what  a  thousand  pities  Denbigh  did  not  send 
him  to  sea  T' 

The  thing  was  soon  settled,  and  George  was  to  be  the  happy 
man.  Sir  Peter  concluded  to  dinie  with  his  friend,  in  order  to 
settle  preliminaries  over  the  bottle  by  themselves ;  the  young 
men  and  their  mother  being  engaged  to  their  uncle  the  duke. 

'^Well,  Denbigh,"  cried  the  admiral,  as  the  last  servant 
withdrew,  ''when  do  you  mean  to  have  the  you|;ig  couple 
spUced  ?" 

"  Why,"  replied  the  wary  soldier,  who  knew  he  could  not 
calculate  on  obedience  to  his  mandate  with  as  great  a  certainty 
as  his  friend — ''the  better  way  is  to  bring  the  young  people 
together,  in  order  that  they  may  become  acquainted,  you 
know." 

"Acquainted — ^together — ^"  cried  his  companion,  in  a  little 
surprise,  "  what  better  way  is  there  to  bring  them  together,  than 
to  have  them  up  before  a  priest,  or  to  make  them  acquainted  by 
letting  them  swing  in  the  same  hammock  ?" 

"  It  might  answer  the  end,  indeed,"  said  the  general  with  a 
smile,  "  but  somehow  or  other,  it  is  always  the  best  method  to 
bring  young  folld  together,  to*  let  them  have  their  own  way  in 
the  affair  for  a  time." 
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"Own  way!"  rejoined  Sir  Peter,  biantl^)  "did  yon  ever 
find  it  answer  to  let  a  woman  have  bor  own  way^  Sir  laired- 
erickr 

"  Not  common  women  certainly,  my  good  friend,"  said  the 
general,  "  but  sach  a  ^rl  as  my  intended  dangbter  is  an  excep- 
tion." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  cried  the  sailor ;  "  Bell  is  a  good  girl, 
bat  sbe  has  her  qnirks  and  whims  like  all  the  sex." 

"You  have  bad  no  trouble  with  her  as  yet,  I  beliero,  Howell," 
said  Sir  l^ederick,  cavalierly,  throwing  an  inquiring  glance  on 
bis  friend  at  the  same  time. 

"No,  not  yet — ^nor  do  I  think  she  will  ever  dare  to  mutiny; 
but  there  has  been  one  wishing  to^take  her  in  toW  already  since 
we^got  in." 

"  How  !"  said  the  other  in  alarm,  "  who— what  is  be  }  Some 
officer  in  the  navy,  I  suppose." 

^  "  No,  be  was  a  kind  of  chaplain,  one  Parson  Ives,  a  good 
'sort  of  a  youth  enough,  and  a  prodigious  favorite  with  my  siister. 
Lady  Hawker." 

"  Well,  what  did  you  answer,  Peter  t"  said  his  companion,  in 
m6reasing  uiiea^ness ;  "did  you  put  him  oJQT?" 

"  Off!  to  be  sure  I  did— do  you  think  I  wanted  a  barber's 
clerk  for  a  son-in-law t  No,  no,  Denbigh;  a  soldier  is  bad 
enough,  without  having  a  preacher."    ' 

The  general  comprcKwed  his  lips  at  this  direct'  attack  on  a 
profession  that  be  thought  the  most  honorable  of  any  in  the 
world,  in  some  resentment ;  but  remembering  the  e%hty  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  aooustonied  to  the  ways  of  the  otbet,  he 
curbed  his  temper,  and  inquired — 

"But  Miss  Howell — ^your.  daughter — ^how  did  she  stand 
affected  to  this  priest  ?"  ... 

"  How — ^why— how? — why,  I  never  asked  her." 

"  Never  asked  her  f" 

"No,  never  asked- her:  she  is  my  dat^hter,  yon  know,  and 
bound  to  obey  my  orders,  and  I  did  not  ^oose  sbe  should 
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many  a  parson.  But,  once  for  all,  when  is  the  wedding  to  take 
place  r 

General  Denbigh  had  indulged  his  younger  son  too  blindly 
and  too  fondly  to  expect  that  implicit  obedience  the  admiral 
calculated  to  a  certainty  on,  and  with  every  prospect  of  not 
being  disappointed,  from  his  daughter.  Isabel  Howell  was 
pretty,  mild,  and  timid,  and  unused  to  oppose  any  of  her  fe- 
ther's  comnaandfl;  biit  Geoi^e  Denbigh  was  haoghty,  positive, 
9axd  oelfrwiUed,  and  unless  the.  affiiir  could  be  so  managed  a&  to 
make  }wA  a  willing  assistant  in  "the  conrtshipy  his:  father  knew 
it  might  be  abandoned  at  otice.  He  thought  his.  son  might  bo 
led,  but  not  driven ;  and,  relying  on  hia  own  powiers  for  man- 
aging, the  general  saw  his  only  safety  in  executing  the  scheme 
was  in  postponing  bis  advances  for  a  regular  siege  to  the  lady's 
heart 

Sir  Peter  chafed  fmd  swore  at  this  circondocution.  The  thing 
oouM.  be  done  as  well  in  a  week  as  in  a  year ;  and  the  veterans, 
whp^  for  a  miracle^  had  agreed  in  their  rival  stations,  and  in 
doubtful  moments  of  snocess,  wore  near  splitting  on  the  point 
of  marrying  agirl  of  nineteen* 

As  Sir  Feter  both  loved  his  friend,  and>  had  taken  a  prodi- 
gious £moy  to  the  youth,  he  however  was  fiun  to  submit  to  a 
short  probation. 

**  Yott  are  always  for  going  a  round-^about  way  to  do  a  thing," 
said  the  udmiral,  as  be  yidded  the  point.  <*  Now,  wh^n  you 
took  that  battery^  had  yOu  gone  up  in  front  as  I  advised  yon, 
yo^  would  have  taken  it  in  ten  minutes  instead  of  five  hours." 

'*  Yes,"  said  the  other,  with  a  friendly  shake  of  the  hand  at 
parting,  '^  and  lost  fifty  men  in  {>laoe  of  one  by  the  step." 
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GHAPTER    XLTI. 

The  Honorable  General  Denbigh  was  the  youngest  of  three 
lona.  His  seniors,  Francis  and  George,  were  yet  bachelors. 
The  death  of  a  cousin  had  made  Francis  a  duke  while  yet  a 
child,  and  both  he  and  his  favorite  brother,  George,  had  decided 
on  lives  of  inactivity  and  sluggishness. 

"When  I  die,  brother,"  the  oldest  would  say,  "you  will 
succeed  me,  and  Frederick  can  provide  heirs  for  the  name  here- 
after." 

This  arrangement  had  been  closely  adhered  to,  and  the  two 
elder  brothers  reached  the  ages  of  fifty-five  and  fifty-six,  without 
altering  their  condition.  In  the  mean  time  Frederick  married 
a  young  woman  of  rank  and  fortune ;  the  fruits  of  their  union 
being  the  two  young  candidates  for  the  hand  of  Isabel  Howell. 

Francis  Denbigh,  the  eldest  son  of  the  general,  was  naturally 
diffident,  and  in  addition  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  the  reverse 
of  captivating  in  external  appearance.  The  small-pox  sealed 
his  doom ;  ignorance,  and  the  violence  of  the  attack,  left  him 
indelibly  impressed  with  the  ravages  of  that  dreadful  disorder. 
On  the  other  hand  his  brother  escaped  without  any  vestiges  of 
the  complaint ;  and  his  spotless  skin  and  fine  open  cotmtenance 
met  the  gaze  of  his  mother,  after  the  recovery  of  the  two,  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  deformed  lineaments  of  his  elder  brother. 
Such  an  occurrence  is  sure  to  excite  one  of  two  feelings  in  the 
breast  of  every  beholder — ^pity  or  disgust ;  and  unhappily  for 
Francis,  maternal  tenderness  in  his  case  was  unable  to  counter- 
act the  latter  sensation.  George  became  a  favorite  and  Francis 
a  neutral.  The  effect  was  easy  to  be  seen,  and  it  was  rapid  as  it 
was  indelible. 
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The  feeling  of  Francis  were  sensitive  to  an  extreme.  Ue  had 
more  quickness,  more  sensibility,  more  real  talent  than  George ; 
which  enabled  him  to  perceive,  and  caused  him  to  feel  more 
acutely,  the  partiality  of  his  mother. 

As  yet,  the  engagements  and  duties  of  the  general  had  kept 
his  children  and  their  improvements  out  of  his  sight ;  but  at  the 
ages  of  eleven  and  twelve,  the  feelings  of  a  father  began  to  take 
pride  in  the  possession  of  his  sons. 

On  his  return  from  a  foreign  station,  after  an  absence  of  two 
years,  his  children  were  ordered  from  school  to  meet  him*  Fran- 
cis had  improved  in  stature,  but  not  in  beauty;  €leoi^  had 
flourished  in  both. 

The  natural  diffidence  of  the  former  was  increased,  by  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  no  favorite,  and  the  effect  began  to  show  it- 
self on  manners  at  no  time  engaging.  He  met  his  &ther  with 
doubt,  and  he  saw  with  anguish,  that  the  embvaoe  received  by 
his  brother  much  exceeded  in  warmth  that  which  had  been  be- 
stowed on  himself. 

^^Lady  Mangaret,"  said  the  general  to  his  wife^  as  he  fol- 
lowed the  boys  as  they  retired  from  the^  dinner  table,  with 
his  eyes,  ^'  it  is  a  thousand  pities  Greorge  had  not  been  the  elder. 
Ht  would  have  graced  a  dukedom  or  a  throne.  Frank  is  only 
fit  for  a  parson." 

This  ill-judged  speech  was  uttered  sufficiently  loud  to  be  over- 
heard by  both  the  sons :  on  the  younger,  it  made  a  pleasurable 
sensation  for  the  moment.  His  Anther — ^his  dear  &ther,  had 
thought  him  fit  to  be  a  king ;  and  his  fiither  must-  be  a  judge, 
whispered  his  native  vanity ;  but  all  this  time  the  connection 
between  the  speech  and  his  brother's  rights  did  not  present 
themselves  to  his  mind.  George  loved  this  brother  too  well, 
too  sincerely,  to  have  injured  him  even  in  thought ;  and  so  far 
as  Francis  was  concerned,  his  vanity  was  as  blameless  as  it  was 
natural. 

The  effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  Francb  was  different  both 
in  substance  and  in  degree.    It  mortified  his  pride,  alarmed  his 
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delicacy,  and  woanded  his  iilreadj  morbid  sensibi  ity  to  sucb  an 
extentyBs  to  make  him  entertain  the  romantic  notion  of  with- 
drawing from  the  World,  and  of  yielding  a  birthrighi  taone  so 
every  way  more  deserving  of  it  than  himself. 

From  thia  period  mi^t  be  dated  an.  opinion  of  ¥rmeh^&, 
which  neirer  alterwardi  lef t  him ;  he  fittcied  he  was  doing  injiaa- 
tice  to:  another,  and  that  other,  a  brother  ^whom.he  ardently 
loved,  by  continuing  to  exist*  Had  he  met  with  fondness  in 
Ida  pai^enls,  or  sociability  in  his  playfellowa,  these  ianeies.wonld 
have  left  him  as  h^  jgrew  into  lifa.  Bat  the  afieetiona  of  hia 
pairenta  wepe  settled  on  his  moce  prooiising  brother;. and. hia 
manners  daily  increasing  in  their  repulsive  trails^  drove  hia  com- 
panions tp  the  SQiciety  of  others,  more  agreeable  to  their  own 
buoyancy  and  joy. 

Had  Francis  Denbigh,  at  this  agOi  met  with  a  gaardiaa.dear^ 
sighted  enoa^  to  iaUuMn  hia  real  ohanuater,  and  oompetent  to 
direct  his  onward  coufao,  he  wonld;  yet  have  beoomei  an  oma* 
ment  to  his  name  and  country,  and  a  useful  member  of  society. 
Sttt  no  such  ^de  exiited.  His  natural  gnardiano,  in  hia.  par- 
ticular case,  w^re  his  worst  .enemies;  and  the  boys  left  school 
for  college  four  years  afterward,  each  advanced  in  his  respective 
properties,  of  attraction  Mid . repulsion. 

Irreligion  is  hardly  a  worse  evil  in  a  family  than  fiivoritism. 
Wh^i  once  allowed  to  exist,  in  the  breast  of  thcj  pArent,  thor^h 
hid  appai^nUy  from  all  other  ey^  its  ^aA  conae^nences  begin 
to  show  .tb0maeji/«s. :  Effects  are  prodQced»  and  we  look  in.  vain 
fpr  the  cause.  The.  awaketied  sympatiiue^:  of  reciprocal  caresses 
and  fondness  Are  mistaken  for  no^oiniiiion  feelings,  aad  the  for- 
bidding aspect  of  deiidened  affectionei  is  miscalled  nutivot  sensi- 
bility.   

In  this  manner  the  evil  increases  itself,  until  maanerd  are  form- 
ed, and  chamOtersoreatedt  that  must  descend  with  tbeit.posiiBfr- 
sor  to  the  tomb. 

In  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  mind  of  Franeb  Denbigh,  the 
evil  was  doubly  injurious.    His  feelings  required  sympathy  and 
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•oftness,  and  they  mot  only  with  coldness  and  disgpist  Gcarge 
alone  was  an  exception  to  the  rale.  H4  did  love  his  brother; 
but  even  his  gayety  and  spirits  finally  tired  of  the  dull  uniformity 
of  the  liscased  habits  of  his  senior. 

The  only  refuge  Francis  found  in  his  solitude,  amid  the  huu 
dreds  of  the  university,  was  in  his  muse  and  in  the  powers  of 
melody.  The  v<Hce  of  his  &mily  has  been  frequently  mentioned 
in  these  pages ;  and  if,  as  Lady  Laura  had  intimated,  there  had 
ever  been  a  siren  in  the  race,  it  was  a  male  one.  He  wrote  pret- 
tily, and  would  6ing  these  efforts  of  his  muse  to  music  of  his 
own,  drawing  crowds  around  his  windows,  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  to  listen  to  sounds  as  melodious  as  they  were  mournful 
His  poetical  efforts  partook  of  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
man,  being  melancholy,  wild^  and  sometimes  pious. 

Qeoi^  was  always  among  the  most  admiring  of  his  brother*s 
auditors,  and  would  feel  a  yearning  of  his  heart  toward  him,  at 
such  mom^ts,  that  was  painful  But  Geoi^  was  too  young 
and  too  heedless,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  monitor,  or  to  draw 
his  thoughts  into  a  more  salutary  train.  This  was  the  duty  of 
his  plu^nts,  and  should  have  been  their  taih.  But  the  world, 
his  rising  honors;  and  his  professional  engagements,  occupied 
the  time  of  the  &ther ;  a^d  fashion,  parties,  and  pleasure^  killed 
the  time  of  his  mother.  When  they  did  think  of  their  children, 
it  was  of  G^ige ;  the  painful  image  of  Francis  being  seldom 
admitted  to  disturb  their  serenity. 

.  George  Denbigh  was  open-hearted,  without  suspicion,  and  a  &- 
vorite.  The  first  quality  taxed  his  generosity,  the  second  sub- 
jected him  to  fraud,  and  the  third  supplied  him  with  the  means, 
But  these  means  sometimes  failed.  The  fortune  of  the  general, 
though  handsome,  was  not  more  than  competent  to  support  his 
style  of  living.  He  expected  to  be  a  duke  himself  one  day^  and 
was  anxious  to  nkaintain  an  appearance  now  that  would  not  dis- 
grace his  future  elevation.  A  system  of  strict  b  it  liberal  econo- 
my had  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  his  sons.  They  had,  ior 
the  sake  of  appearances,  a  stated  and  equal  allowance. 
18 
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The  duke  had  offered  to  educate  the  heir  himself,  and  under 
his  own  eye.  But  to  this  Lady  Margaret  had  found  some  in- 
genious excuse,  and  one  that  seemed  to  herself  and  the  world 
honorable  to  her  natural  feeling;  but  had  the  offer  been  made 
to  George,  these  reasons  would  have  vanished  in  the  desire  to 
advance  his  interests,  or  to  gratify  his  propensities.  Such  de- 
cisions are  by  no  means  tmcommon ;  parents  having  once  dcci- 
ded  on  the  merits  and  abilities  of  their  children,  frequently  de« 
eline  the  interference  of  third  persons,  since  the  improvement 
of  their  denounced  offspring  might  bring  their  own  judgment 
into  question,  if  it  did  not  convey  an  indirect  censure  on  their 
justice. 

The  heedlessness  of  George  brought  his  purse  to  a  state  of 
emptiness.  His  last  guinea  was  gone,  and  two  months  were 
wanting  to  the  end  of  the  quarter.  George  had  played  and  been 
cheated.  He  had  ventured  to  Apply  to  his  mother  for  small 
sums,  when  his  dress  or  some  trifling  indulgence  required  an 
advance ;  and  always  with  success.  But  here  were  sixty  guineas 
gone  at  a  blow,  and  pnde,  candor,  forbade  his  concealing  the 
manner  of  his  loss^if  he  miade  the  application*  This  was  dread* 
ful ;  his  own  conscience  reproached  him,  and  he  had  so  often 
witnessed  the  violence  of  his  mother^s  vesentments  against  Fran- 
cis, for  faults  which  appeared  to  him  very  trivial,  not  to  stand 
in  the  utmost  dread  of  her  more  just  displeasure  in  the  present 
case. 

Entering  the  apartment  of  his  brother,  in  this  disturbed 
condition,  George  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  with  his  £m3« 
concealed  between  his  hands,  isat  brooding  over  his  forlorn  sit- 
uation. 

**  George  P  said  his  brother,  soothingly,  '*  you  are  in  distress ; 
can  I  relieve  you  in  any  way  f ' 

**0h  no — no-*-no — Prank;  it  is  entirely  out  of  your 
power."  • 

^Perhaps  not,  my  dear  brother,"  Continued  the  other,  en* 
deavoring  to  draw  his  hand  into  his  own. 
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"Entirely !  entirely  I"  said  George.  Then  springing  up  in 
despair,  lie  exclaimed,  "  Bat  I  must  lire — I  cannot  die.*' 

"  Live !  die !"  cried  Francis,  recoiling  in  horror.  "  What  do 
yon  mean  by  snch  langnage !  Tell  me,  Geoi^e,  am  I  not  yoar 
brother !    Your  only  brother  and  best  friend  f ' 

Francis  felt  he  had  no  friend  if  George  was  not  that  friend, 
and  his  face  grew  pale  while  the  tears  flowed  rapidly  down  his 
cheeks. 

George  could  not  resist  such  an  appeal.  He  caught  the  hand 
of  his  brother  and  made  him  acquainted  with  his  losses  and  his 
wants. 

Francis  mused  some  little  time  over  his  narration,  ere  he  broke 
silence. 

"  It  was  all  you  had  ?" 

"  The  last  shilling,"  cried  Gtsorge,  beating  his  head  with  his 
hand. 

"  How  much  will  you  require  to  make  out  the  quarter  f* 

"  Oh  I  must  have  at  least  fifty  guineas,  or  how  can  I  live  at 

aiir 

The  ideas  of  life  in  George  were  connected  a  good  deal  with 
the  manner  it  was  to  be  enjd)red.  His  brother  appeared  strug- 
gling with  himself^  and  then  turning  to  the  other,  continued, 

*'But  surely,  under  present  circumstances,  you  could  make 
less  do." 

"Less,  never — ^hardly  thjit" — interrupted  George,  vehement- 
ly. "  If  Lady  Margaret  did  not  inclose  me  a  note  now  and  then, 
how  could  we  get  along  at  all  ?  don*t  you  find  it  so  yourself 
brother r 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Francis,  turning  pale — 

"  Don't  know,"  cried  George,  catching  a  view  of  his  altered 
countenance — "  you  get  the  money,  though  ?" 

"  I  do  not  remember  it,"  said  the  other,  sighing  heavily. 

"  Francis,"  cried  (Jeorge,  comprehending  the  truth,  "  you  shall 
share  every  shilling  I  receive  in  future — ^you  shall-^indeed  yoo 
shall." 
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•  "  Well,  then,"  rejoined  Francis  with  a  smile,  '*  it  is  a  bargain ; 
and  you  will  receive  from  me  a  supply  in  your  present  necessi- 
ties." .         ^ 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  Francis  withdrew  into  an  in- 
ner apartment,  and  brought  out  the  required  sum  for  his  broth- 
er s  subsistence  for  two  months.  George  remonstrated,  but 
Francis  was  positive ;  he  had  been  saving,  and  his  stoclc  was  am- 
ple for  his  simple  habits  without  it. 

''  Besides,  you  forgert  we  are  partners,  and  in  the  end  I  shall' 
be  a  gainer." 

George  yielded  to  his  wants  and  his  brother's  entreaties,  and 
he  gave  him  great  credit  for  the  disinterestedness  of  the  act. 
Several  weeks  passed  without  any  farther  allusion  to  this  disa- 
greeable subject,  which  had  at  least  the  fiivorable  result  of  mak- 
ing George  more  guarded  and  a  better  student 

The  brothers,  from  this  period,  advanced  gradually  in  those 
distinctive  qualities  which  were  to  mark  the  future  men ;  George 
daily  improving  in  grace  and  attraction,  Francis,  in  an  equal  ratio, 
receding  from  those  very  attainments,  which  it  was  his  too  great 
desire  to  possess.  In  the  education  of  his  sons,  General  Den- 
bigh had  preserved  the  appeatanee  of  impartiality ;  his  allow- 
ance to  each  was  the  smne;  they  were  at  the  same  college,  they 
had  been  at  the  same  school ;  and  if  Frank  did  not  improve  as 
much  as  his  younger  brother,  it  was  unquestionably  his  own  ob- 
stinacy and  stupidity,  and  surely  not  want  of  opportunity  or  fa- 
vor. 

Such,  then,  were  the  artificial  and  accidental  causes,  which 
kept  a  noble,  a  proud,  an  acute  but  a  diseased  mind,  in  acquire- 
ments much  below  another  every  way  its  inferior,  excepting  in 
the  happy  circumstance  of  wanting  those  very  excellences,  the 
excess  and  indiscreet  management  of  which  proved  the  ruin  in- 
stead of  the  blessing  of  their  possessor. 

The  duke  would  occasionally  rouse  himself  from  hb  lethaigy, 
and  coniplain  to  the  father,  that  the  heir  of  his  honors  was  far 
bferior  to  his  younger  brother  in  acquirements^  and  remonstrate 
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against  the  coarse  which  prodaced  such  an  unfortunate  inequ^- 
ity.  On  thes^  occasions  :a  superficial  statement  of  his  system 
from  the  general  met  the  objection  ;  they  cost  the  same  money, 
and  he  was  sure  he  not  only  wished  but  did  everything  an  in- 
dulgent parent  oould,  to  render  Francis  worthy  of  his  future 
iionora  Another  evil  of  the  adniission  of  feelings  of  partiality, 
in  the  favor  of  one  child,  to  the  prejudice  of  another,  is  that  the 
malady  is  cont^^ious  as  well  as  lasting:  it  exists  without  our 
own  knowledge,  and  it  seldom  fluls  to  affect  those  around  us. 
The  uncle  soon  learnt  to  distinguish  George  as  the  hope  of  the 
family,  yet  Francis  must  be  the  heir  of  its  honors,  and  conse- 
quently of  its  wealth. 

The  duke  and  his  brother  were  not  much  addicted  to  action, 
hardly  to  reflection ;  but  if  anything  could  rouse  them  to  either, 
it  was  the  reputation  of  the  house  of  Denbigh.  Their  ideas  of 
reputation,  it  is  true,  were  of  their  own  forming. 

The  hour  at  length  drew  near  when  GUsorge  expected  a  supply 
from  the  ill-judged  generosity  of  his  mother ;  it  came,  and  with 
a  heart  beating  with  pleasure,  the  youth  flew  to  the  room  of 
Francis  with  a  determination  to  force  the  whole  of  his  twenty 
pounds  on  his  acceptance.  On  throwing  open  his  door,  he  saw 
his  brother  evidently  striving  to  conceal  something  behind  his 
books.  It  was  at  the  hour  of  breakfast,  and  George  had  intend- 
ed for  a  novelty  to  share  his  brother's  morning  repast.  They 
always  met  at  dinner,  but  the  other  meals  were  made  in  their 
own  rooms.  George  looked  in  vain  for  the  usual  equipage  of 
the  table ;  suspicion  flashed  upon  him ;  he  threw  aside  the  books, 
and  a  eriist  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  water  met  his  eye ;  the  truth 
now  flashed  upon  him  in  all  its  force. 

"  Francis,  my  brother,  to  what  has  my  extravagance  reduced 
you !"  exclaimed  the  contrite  George  with  a  heart  nearly  ready 
to  burst  Francis  endeavored  to  explain,  but  a  sacred  regard 
to  the  truth  held  him  tongue-tied,  until  dropping  his  1  ead  on 
the  shoulder  of  George,  he  sobbed  out — 

'^ It  is  a  trifle:  nothing  to  what  I  would  do  for  you  my  brother.*' 
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George  felt  ail  the  honrom  of  remorse,  and  was  much  toi  gen- 
eroas  to  conceal  his  error  any  longer ;  he  wrote  a  circonistantial 
accoont  of  the  whole  transaction  to  Lady  Maigaret. 

Francis  for  a  few  days  was  a  new  being.  He  had  acted  nobly, 
his  conscience  approved  of  his  motives,  and  of  his  delicate  con- 
cealment of  them ;  he  in  £Eict  began  to  think  there  were  in  him- 
self the  seeds  of  usefulness,  as  his  brother,  who  from  this  mo- 
ment began  to  understand  his  character  better,  attached  himself 
more  closely  to  him. 

The  eye  of  Francis  met  that  of  Greoige  with  the  look  of  ac- 
knowledged affection,  his  mind  became  less  moody,  and  his  fiice 
was  sometimes  embellished  with  a  smile. 

The  reply  of  their  mother  to  the  communication  of  George 
threw  a  damp  on  the  revived  hopes  of  the  senior,  and  drove  him 
back  into  himself  with  tenfold  humility. 

"  I  am  shocked,  my  child,  to  find  that  you  have  lowered 
yourself^  and  forgot  the  family  you  belong  to,  so  much  as  t^ 
frequent  those  gambling-houses,  which  ought  not  to  be  suffered 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  universities :  when  at  a  proper  age 
and  in  proper  company,  your  occasional  indulgence  at  cards  I 
could  not  object  to,  as  both  your  father  and  myself  sometimes 
resort  to  it  as  an  amusement,  but  never  in  low  company.  The 
consequence  of  mingling  in  such  society  is,  that  you  were  cheat- 
ed, and  such  will  always  be  your  lot  unless  you  confine  yourself 
to  associates  more  becoming  your  rank  and  illustrious  name. 

*<As  to  Francis,  I  see  every  reason  to  condemn  the  course  he 
has  taken.  Being  the  senior  by  a  year,  he  should  have  taken 
the  means  to  prevent  your  falling  into  such  company ;  and  he 
should  have  acquainted  me  immediately  with  your  loss,  in  place 
of  wounding  your  pride  by  subjecting  you  to  the  mortification 
of  receiving  a  pecuniary  obligation  from  one  so  little  older  than 
yourself^  and  exposing  his  own  health  by  a  diet  on  bread  and 
water,  as  you  wrote  me,  for  a  whole  month.  Both  the  general 
and  myself  are  seriously  displeased  with  him,  and  think  of  sepa- 
rating yon,  as  you  thus  connive  at  each  other^s  follies." 
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George  was  too  indignant  to  conceal  this  letter,  and  the  re- 
flections of  Francis  were  dreadful 

For  a  short  time  he  actually  meditated  suicide,  as  the  only 
method  of  removing  himself  fbom  before  the  advancement 
of  George.  -  Had  not  George  been  more  attentive  and  affbc- 
tionate  than  formerly,  the  awful  expedient  might  have  been  re- 
sorted to. 

From  college  the  young  men  went,  one  into  the  army  and  the 
other  to  the  mansion  of  his  uncle.  George  became  an  elegant, 
gay,  open-hearted,  admired  captain  in  the  guards ;  and  Francis 
stalked  through  the  halls  of  his  ancestors,  their  acknowledged 
future  lord,  but  a  misanthrope ;  hateful  to  himself  and  disagree- 
able to  all  around  him. 

This  picture  may  be  highly  wrought,  but  the  eflfects,  in  the 
ciase  of  Francis,  were  increased  by  the  peculiar  tone  of  his  dis- 
eased state  of  mind.  The  indulgence  of  favoritism,  neverthe- 
less, always  brings  its  own  sad  consequences,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  while  it  seldom  fails  to  give  sorrow  and  penitence  to  the 
boaom  of  the  parents. 
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CHAPTER  XLIIL 

No  little  art  and  management  had  been  necessary  to  make  tlie 
admiral  aaxiliary  to  the  indirect  plan  proposed  by  his  friend  to 
bring  George  and  Isabel  together.  This,  however,  effected,  the 
general  tamed  his  whole  strategy  to  the  impression  to  be  made 
on  the  heart  of  the  yonng  gentleman. 

Sir  Frederick  Denbigh  had  the  same  idea  of  the  virtue  of 
management  as  the  Dowager  Lady  Chatterton,  bat  he  under- 
stood human  nature  better.  Like  a  prudent  officer,  his  attacks 
were  all  masked ;  and,  like  a  great  officer,  they  seldom  flBuled  of 
success. 

The  young  couple  were  thrown  in  each  other's  way,  and  as 
Isabel  was  extremely  attractive,  somewhat  the  opposite  to  him- 
self in  ardor  of  temperament  and  vivacity,  modest,  and  sensible, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  association  was  maintained  by 
the  youth  with  perfect  impunity.  Within  a  couple  of  months 
he  fancied  himself  desperately  in  love  with  Isabel  Howell ;  and 
in  truth  he  had  some  reason  for  the  supposition. 

The  general  watched  every  movement  of  his  son  with  a  wary 
and  vigilant  eye— occasionally  adding  fuel  to  the  flame  by 
drawing  his  attention  to  projects  of  matrimony  in  other  quar- 
ters, unto  George  began  to  think  he  was  soon  to  undei^o  a  trial 
of  his  constancy,  and  in  consequence  he  armed  himself  with  a 
double  portion  of  admiration  for  his  Isabel,  in  order  to  enable 
himself  to  enduro  the  persecution ;  while  the  admiral  several 
times  endangered  the  success  of  the  whole  enterprise  by  volun- 
teer contributions  to  the  hopes  of  the  young  man,  which  only 
escaped  producing  hvl  opposite  effect  to  that  which  was  intend- 
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edy  by  being  mistaken  for  the  overflowings  of  good  nature  and 
friendship. 

After  suffering  his.  son  to  get,  as  he  thought,  sufficiently  en- 
tangled in  the  snares  of  cupid,  JSir  Frederick  determined  to  fire 
a  volley  from  one  of  his  masked  batteries,  which  he  rightly 
judged  would  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  They  were  sit- 
ting at  the  table  after  dinner  alone,  when  the  general  took  the 
advantage  of  the  name  of  Miss  Howell  ji>eing  accidentally  men 
tioned,  to  say — 

*f  By  the  by,  George,  my  fiiend  the  admiral  said  sometliing 
yesterday  on  the  subject  of  your  being  so  much  with  his  daugh- 
ter. I  wish  you  to  be  cautious,  and  not  to  give  the  old  sailor 
offence  in  any  way,  for  he  is  my  particular  friend."' 

**  He  need  he  under  no  violent  apprehensions,"  cried  George, 
coloring  highly  with  shame  and  pride ;  ^'  I  am  sure  a  Denbigh 
is  no  unworthy  match  for  a  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  HowelL" 

<^  Oh  1  to  be  sure  Bot^  boy,  we  are  as  old  a  house  as  there  is  in 
the  kingdom,  and  as  noble  too ;  but  the  admiral,  has  queer  no- 
tions, and  perhaps  he  has  some  cub  of  a  sailor  in  his  eye  for  a 
son-in-law.  Be  prudent,  my  boy,  be  prudent;  that  is  all  I  ask 
of  you." 

The  general,  satisfied  with  t^e  effect  he  had  produced,  care- 
lessly arose  from  his  seat  and  joined  Lady  Margaret  in  her 
drawing-room.' 

Gieorge  remained  for  ^  several  minutes  musing  on  his  father's 
singular  requesti,  as  well  as  the  admiral's  caution,  when  he 
sprang  from/his  seat,  caught  up  his  hat  and  sword,  and  in  ten 
minutes  rang  at  Sir  Peter's  door  in  Grosvenor  Square.  He  was 
admitted,  and  ascending  to  the  drawing-room  he  met  the  admi- 
ral on  his  way  out.  Nothing  was  further  from  the  thoughts  of 
the  veteran  thian  &  finesse  like  the  general's;  and,  ddighted  to 
see  George-  on  the  battleground,  he  pointed  significantly  over 
his  shoulder  toward  the  door  of  the  room  Isabel  was  in,  and 
exclaimed,  with  a  good-natured  smile, 

**  There  she  is,  my  hearty ;  lay  her  aside,  and  hang  me  if  she 
976 
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don^t  strike.     I  saj,  George,  faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady : 
remember  that,  my  boy ;  no,  nor  a  French  ship." 

George  would  have  been  at  some  loss  to  have  reconciled  this 
speech  to  his  father's  cantion,  if  time  had  been  allowed  him  to 
think  at  all ;  bat  the  door  being  open  he  entered,  and  fonnd 
Isabel  endeavoring  to  hide  her  tears. 

The  admiral,  dissatisfied  from  the  beginning  with  the  tardy 
method  of  despatching  things,  thought  he  might  be  of  ase  in 
breaking  the  ice  for  Geoi^e,  by  trumpeting  his  praises  on  di- 
vers occasions  to  his  daughter.  Under  all  circumstances,  ho 
thought  she  might  be  learning  to  love  the  man,  as  he  was  to 
be  her  husband ;  and  speeches  like  the  following  had  been  fre- 
quent of  late  from  the  parent  to  the  child : — 

'*  There's  that  youngster,  C^ige  Denbigh :  now,  BeU,  is  he 
not  a  fine  looking  lad  ?  Then  I  know  he  is  brave.  His  fiither 
before  him  was  good  stuff  and  a  true  Englishman.  What  a 
proper  husband  he  would  make  for  a  young  woman,  he  loves 
his  king  and  country  so ;  none  of  your  new-fangled  notions 
about  religion  and  government,  but  a  sober,  religious  church- 
man ;  that  is,  as  much  so,  girl,  as  you  can  expect  in  the  guards. 
No  Methodist,  to  be  sure ; — it's  a  great  pity  he  wasn't  sent  to 
sea,  donH  you  think  so  ?  But  cheer  up,  girl,  one  of  th(sse  days 
he  may  be  taking  a  liking  to  you  yet" 

Isabel,  whose  fears  taught  her  the  meaning  of  these  eloquent 
praises  of  Captain  Denbigh,  listened  to  these  harangues  in  si- 
lence, and  often  meditated  on  their  import  by  herself  in  tears. 

Geoige  approached  the  sofa  on  which  the  lady  was  seated 
before  she  had  time  to  conceal  the  traces  of  her  sorrow,  and 
in  a  voice  softened  by  emotion,  he  took  her  hand  gently  as  he 
aaid, — 

"•  What  can  have  occasioned  this  distress  to  Miss  Howdl  I  If 
any  thing  in  my  power  to  remove,  or  which  a  life  devoted  to 
her  service  can  mitigate,  she  has  only  to  command  me  to  find  a 
cheerful  obedience." 

'*  The  trifling  causes  of  sorrow  in  &  young  woman,"  replied 
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Isabel,  endeavoring  to  smile,  ^*  will  hardly  require  such  seiioua 
services  to  remove  them." 

But  the  lady  was  extremely  interesting  at  the  moment 
George  was  goaded  by  his  father^s  caution^  and  uiged  on  by 
his  own  feelings,  with  great  sincerity,  and  certainly  much  elo- 
quence, he  therefore  proffered  his  love  and  hand  to  the  accept- 
ance of  his  mistress. 

Isabel  heard  him  in  painful  silence.  She  respected  him,  and 
dreaded  his  power  over  her  &ther ;  but,  unwilling  to  abandon 
hopes  to  which  she  yet  clung  as  to  her  spring  of  existence,  with 
a  violent  effort  she  determined  to  throw  herself  on  the  generos- 
ity of  her  lover. 

During  her  father's  late  absence  Isabel  had,  as  usual  since 
the  death  of  her  mother^  been  left  with  his  sister,  and  had 
formed  an  attachment  for  a  young  clergyman,  a  younger  son  of 
a  baronet^  and  the  present  Dr.  Ives.  The  inclination  had  been 
mutual ;  and  as  Lady  Hawker  knew  her  brother  to  bo  perfectly 
indifferent  to  money,  she  could  see  no  possible  objection  to  its 
indulgence. 

On  his  return  Ives  made  his  proposals,  as  related ;  and  al- 
though warmly  backed  by  the  recommendation  of  the  aunt,  he 
was  refused.  Out  of  delicacy  the  wishes  of  Isabel  had  not 
been  mentioned  by  her  clerical  lover,  and  the  admiral  supposed 
he  had  only  complied  with  his  agreement  with  the  general, 
without  in  any  manner  affecting  the  happiness  of  his  daughter 
by  his  answer.  But  the  feelings  which  prompted  the  request 
still  remained  in  full  vigor  in  the  levers;  and  Isabel  now,  with 
many  blushes  and'  some  hesitation  of  utterance,  made  George 
fully  acquainte^i  with  the  state  of  her  heart,  giving  him  at  the 
same  time  to  understand  that  he  was  the  only  obstacle  to  her 
happiness. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  George  heard  her  without  pain 
or  mortification.  The  struggle  with  self-love  was  a  severe 
one,  but  hb  better  feelings  provailedj  and  he  assured  the  anx- 
ious Isabel  that  from  his  importunities  she  had  nothing  to 
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apprehend  in  fatare.  The  grateful  girl  overwhelmed  liiin  with 
thanks,  and  Geoige  had  to  fly  ere  he  repented  of  his  own  gen- 
erosity. 

Miss  Howell  intimated,  in  the  conrse  of  her  narrative,  that  a 
better  understanding  existed  between  their  parents  than  the 
caution  of  the  general  had  diseorered  to  his  unsuspecting  child, 
and  George  was  determined  to  know  the  worst  at  once. 

At  supper  he  mentioned,  as  if  in  remembrance  of  his  father's 
injunction,  that  he  had  been  to  take  his  leave  of  Miss  Howell, 
since  he  found  his  visits  gave  uneasiness  to  her  friends.  "  On 
the  whole,"  he  added,  endeavoring  to  yawn  carelessly,  **  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  visit  there  no  more." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  returned  Sir  Frederick^  a  little  displeased  at  his 
son's  obedience,  **  I  meant  no  such  thing.  Neither  the  admiral 
nor  myself  has  the  least  objection  to  your  visiting  in  modera- 
tion ;  indeed,  you  may  marry  the  girl  with  lill  our  hearts,  if  you 
can  agree." 

^  But  we  can't  agree,  I  take  it,"  said  George,  looking  up  at 
the  walL 

"  Why  not  I — what  hinders  f '  cried  his  father,  unguardedly. 

"  Only — (Mdly  I  don't  like  her,"  sidd  the  son^  tossing  off  a 
glass  of  wine,  which  nearly  strangled  him. 

"You  don't  I"  cried  the  general  with  great  warmth,  thrown 
entirely  otf  his  guard  by  this  unexpected  declaration ;  ^  and 
may  I  presume  to  ask  the  reason  why  you  do  not  like  Miss 
Howell,  sir  ?'^ 

*^  Oh  1  you  know  one  never  pretends  to  give  a  reason  for  this 
sort  of  feeling,  my  dear  sir." 

"  Then,"  cried  his  father,  with  increasing  heat,  "  you  must 
allow  me  to  say,  my  dear  6ir,  that  the  sooner  you  get  rid  of 
these  sort  of  feelings  the  better.  I  choose  you  shall  not  .only 
like,  but  love  Miss  Howell;  and  this  I  have  promised  her  father." 

"I  thought  that  the  admiral  was  displeased  with  my  com- 
ing to  hia  house  so  much — or  did  I  not  understand  you  this 
morning  f 
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<<  I  know  nothing  of  his  displeasure,  and  caro  less,  lie  has 
agreed  that  Isabel  shall  be  your  wife,  and  I  have,  passed  my 
word  to  the  engagement ;  and  If^  sir,  you  wish  to  be  con»dered 
as  my  son,  yon  will  prepare  to  comply/' 

Greoi^e  was  expecting  to  discover  some  management  on  the 
part  of  his  father,  bnt  by  no  means  so  settled  an  arrangement, 
and  his  anger  was  in  proportion  to  the  deception. 

To  annoy  Isabel  any  fhvliher  was  out  of  the  question ;  to  be- 
tray her,  base ;  and  the  next  morning  he  sought  an  audience 
with  the  duke.  To  him  he  mentioned  his  wish  for  actual  *  ser- 
vice, but  hinted  thai. the  maternal  fondness  of  Lady  Margaret 
was  averse  to  his  seeking  it.  This  was  true,  and  George  now 
pressed  his  uncle  to  assist  him  in  effecting  an  exchange. 

The  boroughs  of  the  Duke  of  Bi^rwent  were  represented  by 
loyal  members  of  parliament,  his  two  brothers  b^g  c(mtempo- 
rary  with  Mr.  Benfield  in  that  honors  and  a  request  from  a  man 
who  sent  six  members  to  the  ConGimons,  besides  having  a  seat  in 
the  Lords  in  his  own  person,  must  bo  listened  to. 

Within  the  week  Creorge  ceased  to  be  a  captain  in  the  guards, 
and  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment  under  orders  for 
America. 

Sir  {Vederiok  soon  became  sensible  of  the  error  his  warmth 
had  led  him  iiito,  and  endeavored,  by  soothing  and  indulgence, 
to  gain  the  ground  he  had  iso  unguardedly  lost  But  terrible 
was  his  anger,  and  bitter  his  denunciations,  when  his.  son  ac- 
quainted him  with  his  approaching  embarkation  with  hie.  new 
regiment  for  America.  They  quarrelled;  and  as  the  &vorite 
child  had  never,  until  now,  been  thwarted  or  spoken  harshly  to, 
they  parted  in  mutual  disgust.  "With  his  mother  George  was 
more  tender;  and  as  Lady^  Margaret  never  thought  the  match 
such  as  the  descendant  of  two  lines  of  dukes  was.  entitled  to 
form,  she  almost  pardoned  the  offence  in  the  cause.. 

"  ^Vhat's  this  here  f '  cried  sir  Peter  Howell,  as  he  ran  over  a 
morning  paper  at  the  break&st  table :  t*  Captain  Deiibi^h,  late 
of  the  guards,  has  l>een  promoted  to  the  lieutenant-oolohelcj 
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of  the Foot,  and  Bfdls  to-morrow  to  join  that  regimeiit,  now 

on  its  way  to  America." 

^<  It's  a  lie,  Bell ! — ^it's  all  a  lie!  not  bat  wbat  he  onght  to  be 
there,  too,  serving  his  king  and  coontrj ;  but  he  never  would 
flcnre  yon  so," 

'^  Me  ?"  said  Isabel,  with  a  heart  throbbing  with  the  contend- 
ing  feelings  of  admiration  for  Cteorge's  generosity,  and  delight 
at  her  own  delivenuice.  *^  What  have  I  to  do  witli  the  move- 
ments of  Mr.  Denbigh  f ' 

*^  What  I"  cried  her  father  in  astonishment ;  **•  a'n't  yon  to  be 
his  wife,  a'n't  it  all  agreed  npon — ^that  is,  between  Sir  Frederick 
and  me,  which  is  the  same  thing,  you  know — ^ 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
general  himself^  who  had  just  Icamt  the  departure  of  his  son, 
and  hastened,  with  the  doable  purpose  of  breaking  the  intelli- 
gence to  his  friend,  and  of  making  his  own  peace. 

'^  See  here,  Denbigh,"  exclaimed  the  admiral,  pointing  to  the 
paragraph,  <^  what  do  you  say  to  that?" 

"Too  true — ^too  true,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  the  general, 
shaking  his  head  mournfully. 

"  Hark  ye.  Sir  Frederick  Denbigh,"  cried  the  admiral  fiercely ; 
'^  did  you  not  say  that  your  son  G^oigc  was  to  marry  my  daugh- 
ter P 

"  I  certainly  did.  Sir  Peter,  and  am  sorry  to  say  that,  in  defi- 
ance of  my  entreaties  and  commands,  he  has  deserted  his  home, 
and,  in  consequence,  I  have  discarded  him  for  ever." 

**  Now,  Denbigh,"  said  the  admiral,  a  g^ood  deal  mollified  by 
this  declaration,  "  have  I  not  always  told  you,  that  in  the  army 
you  know  nothing  of  discipline  ?  Why,  sir,  if  he  was  a  son  of 
mine,  he  should  marry  blindfolded,  if  I  chose  to  order  it.  I 
wish,  now.  Bell  had  an  offer,  and  dared  to  refuse  it" 

«  There  is  the  barber's  derk,  you  know,"  said  the  general,  a 
good  deal  irritated  by  the  contemptuous  manner  of  his  friend. 

"  And  what  of  that.  Sir  Frederick  f"  said  the  sailor  sternly ; 
"  if  I  choose  her  to  marry  a  quill-driver,  she  shall  comply." 
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**  Ah !  my  good  friend,"  said  the  general,  willing  to  drop  the 
disagreeable  subject,  "  I  am  afraid  we  shall  both  find  it  more 
difficult  to  control  the  affections  of  our  children  than  wo  at  first 
imagined." 

**'  You  doj  Gtencral  Denbigh  ?"  said  the  admiral,  with  a  curl  of 
contempt  on  his  lip ;  and  ringing  the  bell  tiolently,  he  bid  the 
servant  send  his  young  lady  to  him. 

On  the  appearance  of  Isabel,  her  £sither  inquired  with  an  air 
of  settled  meaning  where  young  Mr.  Ives  resided.  It  was  only 
in  the  next  street,  and  a  messenger  was  sent  to  him,  with  Sir 
Peter  Howell's  compliments,  and  a  request  to  see  him  without 
a  moment's  delay. 

"  We'll  see,  we'll  see,  my  old  friend,  who  keeps  the  best  dis- 
cipline," muttered  the  admiral,  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the 
room,  in  eager  expectation  of  the  return  of  his  messenger. 

The  wondering  general  gazed  on  his  friend,  to  ascertain  if  he 
was  out  of  his  senses.  He  knew  he  was  quick  to  decide,  and  ex- 
cessively obstinate,  but  he  did  not  think  hint  so  crazy  as  to  throw 
away  his  daughter  in  a  fit  of  spleen.  It  never  occurred  to  Sir 
Frederick,  however,  that  the  engagement  with  himself  was  an 
act  of  equal  injustice  and  folly,  because  it  was  done  with  more 
form  and  deliberation,  which,  to  the  eye  of  sober  reason,  would 
rather  make  the  matter  worse.  Isabel  sat  in  trembling  suspense 
for  the  issue  of  the  scene,  and  Ives  in  a  few  minutes  made  his 
appearance  in  no  little  alarm. 

On  entering,  the  admiral  addressed  him  abruptly,  by  inquiring 
if  he  still  wished  to  marry  that  girl,  pointing  to  his  daughter. 
The  reply  was  an  eager  affirmative.  Sir  Peter  beckoned  to  Isa- 
bel, who  approached,  covered  with  blushes ;  and  her  &ther  hav- 
ing placed  her  hand  in  that  of  her  lover,  with  an  air  of  great 
solemnity  he  gave  them  his  blessing.  The  young  people  with- 
drew to  another  room  at  Sir  Peter's  request,  when  he  tamed  to 
his  friend,  delighted  with  his  own  decision  and  authority,  and 
exclaimed, 

«  There,  Fred.  Denbigh,  that  is  what  I  call  boii^  minded." 
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T^o  general  had  penetratibn  enough  to  see  that  the  result  was 
agKeeabte  to  both  the  yoang  people,  a  tUng  he  had  long  appre- 
hended ;  and  being  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  affair  in  any  way  that 
did  not  inyolve  him  in  a  quarrel  with  his  old  comrade,  he  grave- 
ly congratulated  the  admiral  on  his  good  fortune  and  retired. 

^'  Yes,  yes,*'  said  Sir  Peter  to  himself,  as  ho  paced  up  and 
down  his  room,  "Denbigh  is  mortified  enough,  with  his  joy, 
and  felicity,  and  grand-children.  I  never  had  any  opinion  of 
their  manner  of  discipline  at  all ;  too  much  bowing  and  scrap- 
ing. I'm  sorry,  though,  he  is  a  priest ;  not  but  what  a  pricist 
may  be  as  good  a  man  as  another,  but  let  him  behave  ever  so 
well,  he  can  only  get  to  be  a  bishop  at  the  most.  Heaven  for- 
bid he  should  ever  get  to  be  a  Pope  I  After  all,  his  boys  may 
be  admirals  if  they  behave  tiiemselves ;"  and  he  went  to  seek 
his  daughter,  having  in  imagination  manned  her  nursery  with 
vice  and  rear  admirals  in  embryo  by  the  half  dozen. 

Sir  Peter  Howell  survived  the  .marriage  of  his  daughter  but 
eighteen  months ;  yet  that  was  sufficient  time  to  become  attach- 
ed to  his  invaluable  son-inrlaw.  Mr.  Ives  insensibly  led  the  ad- 
miral, during  his  long  indisposition,  to  a  more  correct  view  of 
sacred  things,  than  he  had  been  wont  to  entertain ;  and  the  old 
man  breathed  his  last,  blessing  both  his  children  for  their  kind- 
ness, and  with  an  humble  hope  of  future  happiness.  Some  time 
before  his  death,  Isabel,  whose  conscience  had  always  reproach- 
ed her  with  the  deception  practised  on  her  &tlier,  and  with  the 
banishment  of  Geoi^  from  his  country  and  home,  threw  her- 
self at  the  feet  of  Sir  Peter,  and  acknowledged  her  transgression. 

The  admiral  heard  her  in  astonishment,  but  not  in  anger. 
Uis  opinions  of  life  had  sensibly  changed,  and  his  gr^t  cause  of 
satisfaction  with  his  new  «on  removed  aU  motives  for  regret  for 
any  thipg  but  for  the  fate  of  poor  George.  With  the  noble  for 
bearance  and  tenderness  of  the  young  man  to  his  daughter, 
th&  hardy  veteran  was  sensibly  touched;  and  his  enti^atios 
with  Sir  Frederick  made  his  peace  with  a  &ther  already  longp- 
ing  for  the  return  of  his  only  hope. 
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The  admiral  left  Colonel  Denbigh  his  blessing,  and  his  favonte 
pistols,  as  a  remembrance  of  his  esteem ;  but  he  did  not  live  to 
see  the  reunion  with  his  family. 

Groorge  had  soon  learnt,  deprived  of  hope  and  in  the  midst 
of  novelty,  to  foi^et  a  passion  which  could  no  longer  be  prosper- 
ous; and  two  years  from  his  departure  returned  to  England, 
glowing  in  health,  and  improved  in  person  and  manners  by  a 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world  and  mankind. 
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CIIAFTER  XLIV 

During  the  time  occupied  by  the  foregoiDg  events,  Francis 
continaed  a  gloomy  inmate  of  hisuncle^s  hoase.  The  dokc  and 
his  brother  George  were  too  indolent  and  inactiye  in  their  minds 
to  pierce  the  cloud  that  mortification  and  deadened  affections 
had  drawn  around  the  real  character  of  their  nephew ;  and  al- 
though he  was  tolerated  as  the  heir,  he  was  but  little  loved  as  a 
man. 

In  losing  his  brother,  Francis  lost  the  only  human  being  with 
whom  he  possessed  any  sympathies  in  common ;  and  he  daily 
drew  more  and  more  into  himself,  in  gloomy  meditation  on  his 
forlorn  situation,  in  the  midst  of  wealth  and  expected  honors. 
The  attentions  he  received  were  paid  to  his  rank,  and  Francis 
had  penetration  enough  to  perceive  it.  His  visits  to  his  parents 
were  visits  of  ceremony,  and  in  time  all  parties  came  to  look  to 
their  termination  with  pleasure,  as  to  the  discontinuance  of 
heartless  and  forced  civilities. 

Affection,  even  in  the  young  man,  could  not  endure,  repulsed 
as  his  feelings  were,  for  ever ;  and  in  the  course  of  three  years, 
if  his  attachments  were  not  alienated  from  his  parents,  his  ardor 
had  become  much  abated. 

It  is  a  dreadful  truth,  that  the  bonds  of  natural  affection  can 
lie  broken  by  injustice  and  contumely ;  and  it  is  yet  more  to  be 
deplored,  than  when  from  such  causes  we  loosen  the  ties  habit 
and  education  have  drawn  around  us,  a  reaction  in  our  feelings 
commences;  we  seldom  cease  to  love,  but  we  b^n  to  hate. 
Against  such  awful  consequences  it  is  one  of  the  most  solemn 
duties  of  the  parent  to  provide  in  season ;  and  what  surer  8afo> 
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guard  is  there,  than  to  inculcate  those  feelitgs  which  teach  the 
mind  to  love  God,  and  in  so  doing  induce  love  to  the  whole 
human  family  ? 

Sir  Frederick  and  Lady  Margaret  attended  the  church  regu- 
larly, repeated  the  responses  with  much  decency,  toasted  the 
church  next  to  the  king,  even  appeared  at  the  altars  of  their 
God,  and  continued  sinners.  From  such  sowings,  no  good  fruit 
could  be  expected  to  flourish :  yet  Francis  was  not  without  hia 
hours  of  devotion ;  but  his  religion  was,  like  himself  reserved, 
superstitious,  ascetic,  and  gloomy.  He  never  entered  into  so- 
cial worship :  if  he  prayed  it  was  with  an  ill-concealed  wish  to 
end  this  life  of  care.  If  he  returned  thanks,  it  was  with  a  bit- 
terness that  mocked  the  throne  before  which  he  was  prostrate. 
Such  pictures  are  revolting ;  but  their  originals  have  and  do  ex- 
ist; for  w^hat  enormity  is  there  of  which  human  frailty,  uncheck- 
ed by  divine  assistance,  may  not  bo  guilty  ? 

Francis  received  an  invitation  to  visit  a  brother  of  his  mother^s 
'  at  his  seat  in  the  country,  about  the  time  of  the  expected  return 
of  George  from  America ;  and  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
his  uncles  he  accepted  it.  The  house  was  thronged  with  vis- 
itors, and  many  of  them  were  ladies.  To  these,  the  arrival  of 
the  unmarried  heir  of  the  house  of  Derwcnt  was  a  subject  of  no 
little  interest.  His  character  had,  however,  ntreceded  him,  and 
a  few  days  of  his  awkward  and,  as  they  conceived,  sullen  deport- 
ment, drove  them  back  to  their  former  beaux^  with  the  exception 
of  one ;  and  she  was  not  only  among  the  tairest  of  the  throng, 
but  decidedly  of  the  highest  pretensions  ou  the  scoie  of  birth 
and  fortune. 

Marian  Lumley  was  the  only  surviving  child  of  tnc  last  Duke 
of  Annerdale,  with  whom  had  expired  the  highet  bonors  of  his 
bouse.  But  the  £arldom  of  Pendennyss,  with  numerous  an- 
cient baronies,  were  titles  in  fee ;  and  together  with  his  pii&'^.ely 
estates  had  descended  to  his  daughter  as  heir-general  of  the 
faoiily.  A  peeress  in  her  own  ri^^t,  with  an  income  far  exceed 
ing  her  utmost  means  of  expenditure,  the  lovely  Countess  of 
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Pendennyss  was  a  prize  aimed  at  by  all  the  yonng  nobles  of  the 
empire. 

Educated  in  the  midst  of  flatterers  and  depemiants  she  bad 
become  baugbty,  vain,  and  supercilious;  still  she  was  lovely, 
and  no  one  knew  better  how  to  practise  the  most  winning  arts 
of  her  sex,  when  whim  or  interest  prompted  her  to  the  triid. 

Her  host  was  her  guardian  and  relative;  and  through  his 
agency  she  had  rejected,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  numerous  suitors 
for  her  hand.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ducal  coronet ;  and  un- 
fortunately for  Francis  Denbigh,  he  was,  at  the  time,  the  only 
mail  of  the  proper  age  who  could  elevate  her  to  that  enviable 
distinction  in  the  kingdom;  and  an  indirect  measure  of  her 
own  had  been  the  means  of  his  invitation  to  the  country. 

Like  the  rest  of  her  young  companions,  Marian  was  greatly 
disappointed  on  the  view  of  her  intended  captive,  and  for  a  day 
or  two  she  abandoned  him  to  his  melancholy  and  himsel£  Bat 
ambition  was  her  idol ;  find  to  its  powerful  rival,  love,  she  was 
yet  a  stranger.  After  a  few  struggles  with  her  inclinations  the 
consideration  that  their  united  fortunes  and  family  alliances 
would  make  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  houses  in 
the  kingdom,  prevailed.  Such  early  sacrifices  of  the  inclinations 
in  a  woman  of  her  beauty,  youth,  and  accomplishments,  may 
excite  surprise ;  but  where  the  mind  is  left  uncultivated  by  the 
hand  of  care,  the  soul  untouched  by  the  love  of  goodness,  the 
human  heart  seldom  fails  to  set  up  an  idol  of  its  own  to  worship. 
In  the  Countess  of  Pendennyss  this  idol  was  pride. 

The  remainder  of  the  ladies,  from  ceasing  to  wonder  ^t  the 
manners  of  Francis,  had  made  them  the  subject  of  their  mirth ; 
and  nettled  at  his  apparent  indifference  to  their  society,  which 
they  erroneously  attributed  to  his  sense  of  importance,  they 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  good-breeding  in  manifesting  their 
displeasure. 

*'  Mr.  Denbigh,''  cried  one  of  the  most  thoughtlofls  and 
pretty  of  the  gay  tribe  to  him  one  day,  as  Francis  sat  in  a 
comer  abstracted  from  the  scene  around  him,  *'  when  do  yoo 
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mean  to  &vor  the  world  with  your  brilliant  ideas  in  the  shape 
of  a  book  r 

^  Oh !  no  doubt  soon,"  said  a  second ;  *'  and  I  expect  they 
will  be  homilies,  or  another  volume  to  the  Whole  Duty  of 
Alan." 

^Bather,"  cried  a  third,  with  bitter  irony,  '*  another  . canto 
to  the  Bape  of  the  Lock,  his  ideas  are  so  vivid  and  full  of  im- 
agery." 

'*  Or,  what  do  you  think,"  said  a  fourth,  speaking  in  a  voice 
of  harmony  and  tones  of  the  most  soothing  tenderness,  ^'  of 
pity  and  compassion  for  the  follies  of  those  inferior  minds  who 
cannot  enjoy  the  reflections  of  a  good  sense  and  modesty  pe- 
culiarly his  own  2" 

This  also  might  be  irony,  and  Francis  thought  it  so ;  but  the 
tones  were  so  soft  and  conciliating,  that  with  a  face  pale  with 
his  emotions  he  ventured  to  look  up,  and  met  the  eye  of  Ma- 
rian fixed  on  him,  in  an  expression  that  changed  his  death-like 
hue  into  the  color  of  vermillion. 

He  thought  of  this  speech ;  he  reasoned  on  it ;  he  dreamt  on 
it.  But  for  the  looks  which  accompanied  it,  like  the  rest  of  the 
party,  he  would  have  thought  it  the  cruelest  cut  of  them  all 
But  that  look,  those  eyes,  that  voice^what  a  commentaiy  on 
her  language  did  they  not  afford  I 

Francis  was  not  long  in  suspense ;  the  next  morning  an  ex- 
cursion was  proposed,  which  included  all  but  himself  in  its  ar- 
rangements. He  was  either  too  reserved  or  too  proud  to  offer 
services  which  were  not  required. 

Several  gentlemen  had  contended  for  the 'honor  of  driving 
the  countess  in  a  beautiful  phaeton  of  her  Qwn.  They  grew 
earnest  in  their  clums :  one  had  been  promised  by  its  mistress 
with  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  ease  of  the  carriage ;  anoth- 
er was  delighted  with  the  excellent  training  of  her  horses;  in 
short,  all  had  some  particular  cUiim  to  the  distinction,  which 
was  urged  with  a  warmth  and  pertinacity  proporticmate  to  the 
value  of  the  prize  to  be  obtained.    Marian  heard  the  several 
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claimants  with  an  case  and  indifference  natni'al  to  licr  situation^ 
and  ended  the  dispute  by  saying — 

^  Gentlemen,  as  I  have  nnade  so  many  promises  from  the 
dread  of  giving  offence,  I  must  throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of 
Mr.  Denbigh,  who  alone,  with  the  best  claims,  does  not  urge 
them/  To  you,  then,'*  continued  she,  approaching  him  with  the 
whip  which  was  to  be  given  the  victor,  "  I  adjudge  the  prize,  if 
you  will  condescend  to  accept  it." 

This  was  uttered  with  one  of  her  most  attractive  smiles,  and 
Francis  received  the  whip  with  an  emotion  that  he  with  difficul- 
ty could  control. 

The  gentlemen  were  glad  to  have  the  contest  decided  by 
adjudging  the  prize  to  one  so  little  dangerous,  and  the  ladies 
sneered  at  her  choice  as  they  left  the  house. 

There  was  something  so  soothing  in  the  manners  of  Lady 
Pendennyss,  she  listened  to  the  little  he  said  with  such  h  re- 
spectful attention,  was  so  anxious  to  have  him  give  his  opinions, 
that  the  unction  of  flattery,  thus  sweetly  applied  and  for  the 
first  time,  could  not  ^euI  of  its  wonted  effects. 

The  communications  thus  commenced  were  continued.  It 
was  so  easy  to  be  attentive  by  being  simply  polite  to  one  un- 
used to  notice  of  any  kind,  that  Marian  found  the  flEite  of  tho 
young  man  in  her  hands  almost  as  soon  as  she  attempted  to 
control  it 

A  new  existence  opened  upon  Francis,  as  day  after  day  she 
insensibly  led  him  to  a  display  of  powers  he  was  unconscious 
until  now  of  possessing  himself.  His  self-respect  began  to  in- 
crease, his  limited  pleasures  to  multiply,  and  he  could  now  look 
around  him  with  a  sense  of  participation  in  the  delights  of 
life,  as  he  perceived  himself  of  consequence  to  this  much  ad- 
mired woman. 

Tiifling  incidents,  mani^ed  on  her  part  with  consummate  art, 
had  led  him  to  the  daring  inference  that  he  was  not  entirely 
indifferent  to  her ;  and  Francis  returned  the  incipient  affection 
of  his  mistress  irith  a  feeling  but  little  removed  from  adoration! 
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Weok  flow  by  after  week,  and  still  he  lingered  at  the  residence 
of  his  kinsman,  unable  to  tear  himself  from  the  society  of 
one  so  worshipped,  and  yet  afraid  to  take  a  step  by  making 
a  distinct  declaration  which  might  involve  him  in  disgrace  or 
rlQicule. 

The  condescension  of  the  countess  increased,  and  she  had 
indirectly  given  him  the  most  flattering  assurances  of  his  suc- 
cess, when  George,  just  arrived  from  America,  having  first  paid 
his  greetings  to  his  reconciled  parents  and  the  happy  couple  of 
his  generosity,  flew  to  the  arms  of  his  brother  in  Suffolk. 

Francis  was  overjoyed  to  see  George,  and  George  delighted 
in  the  visible  improvement  of  his  brother.  Still  Francis  was 
far,  very  far  behind  his  junior  in  graces  of  mind  and  body ;  in- 
deed, few  men  in  England  were  more  adapted  by  nature  and 
education  for  female  society  than  was  Colonel  Denbigh,  at  the 
period  of  which  we  write. 

Marian  witnessed  all  his  attractions  and  deeply  felt  their  infln- 
lenco.  For  the  first  time  she  felt  the  emotions  of  the  gentle 
passion ;  and  after  having  sported  in  the  gay  woiid,  and  trifled 
with  the  feelings  of  others  for  years,  the  countess  in  her  turn 
became  an  unwilling  victim  to  its  power.  George  met  her 
flame  with  a  corresponding  ardor,  and  the  struggle  between  am*' 
bition  and  love  became  severe.  The  brothers,  unconsciously, 
were  rivals. 

Had  George  for  a  moment  suspected  the  situation  of  the  feel- 
ings  of  Francis,  his  very  superiority  in  the  contest  would  have 
induced  him  to  retreat  from  the  unnatural  rivalry.  Had  the 
elder  dreamt  of  the  views  of  his  junior,  he  would  have  aban- 
doned his  dearest  hopes  m  utter  despair.  Francis  had  so  long 
been  accustomed  to  consider  George  as  his  superior  in  every 
thmg,  that  a  competition  with  him  would  have  appeared  des- 
perate. Marian  contrived  to  keep  both  in  hopes,  undecided 
herself  whicli  to  choose,  and  perhaps  ready  to  yield  to  the  first 
appUcant  A  sudden  events  however,  removed  all  doubts,  and 
decided  the  fate  of  the  three. 
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The  Duke  of  Derwent  and  his  bachelor  brother  became  au 
dissatisfied  with  the.  character  of  their  future  heir,  that  they  as 
coolly  set  about  providing  themselves  with  wiv^s  as  they  had 
performed  any  other  ordin.'iry  transaction  of  life.  They  mar- 
ried cousins,  and  on  the  same  day  the  choice  of  the  ladies  wan 
assigned  between  them  by  lots ;  and  if  his  grace  got  the  pret- 
tier, his  brother  certainly  got  the  richest — ^under  the  circum- 
stances  a  very  tolerable  distribution  of  fortune's  favors. 

These  double  marriages  dissolved  the  charm  of  Francis,  and 
Lady  Pendennyss  detennin^d  to  consult  her  wishes ;  a  little 
pointed  encouragement  broitght  out  the  declaration  of  Oeotge, 
and  he  was  accepted. 

Francis,  who  had  never  communicated  his  feelings  to  any  one 
but  the  lady,  and  that  only  indirectly,  was  crushed  by  thd  blow- 
He  continued  in  public  until  the  day  of  their  union,  was  pres- 
ent, composed  and  silent ;  but  it  was  the  silence  of  a  mountain 
whose  volcanic  dontents  had  not  reached  the  surface.  The  same 
day  he  disappeared*  and  every  inquiry  after  him  proved  fi*uitles8 ; 
pearch  wa^  baffled,  and  for  seven  years  it  was  not  known  what 
bad  become  of  the  general's  eldest  son. 

George  on  marrying  resigned  his  commission,  at  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  his  wife,  and  retired  to  one  of  her  seats,  to  the  en 
joyment  of  ease  and  domestic  love.  The  countes6  Was  entiiu- 
siastically  attached  to  him ;  and  as  motives  for  the  indulgence 
of  coquetry  were  wanting,  her  character  became  .gradually  im- 
proved by  the  contempLition  of  the  excellent  quaUties  of  her 
generouB  husband. 

A  liirlang  suspicion  of  th6  cause  of  Francis's  sudden  disap- 
pearance rendered  her. Uneasy  at  timi^s;  but  Miurlan  was  too 
much  beloved}  too  happy,  in  the  enjoyinent  of  too  many  honors, 
and  of  too  gi:eat  wealth,  to.be  opento  the  convictions  of  con- 
science. It  .is  in  our  hours  of  pain  aud  privation  that  we.  begin 
to  feel  its  sdng;  if  we  arc  prospefoos,  we  £Euicy  we  vehp  the 
fruits  of  our  <>wn  meiit ;  but  if  we  are  unfortunate;  the  voice  of 
truth  seldom  CeuIs  to  remind  us  that  we  are  deserving  ot  oujr 
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fate : — a  bloB&ed  provision  of  Providence  that  often  makes  the 
saddest  hours  of  oar  earthly  career  the  morn  of  a  day  that  is  to 
endure  for  ever. 

General  Denbigh  and  Lady  Margaret  both  died  within  five 
years  of  the  mamage  of  their  favoritje  child,  although  both  lived 
to  see  their  descendant,  in  the  person  of  the  infant'Lord  Lumley. 

The  duke  and  his  brother  George  were  each  blessed  with  off- 
ering, and  in  these  several  descendants  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  fiunily  of  Denbigh  may  be  seen  the  different  personages 
of  our  history.  On  the  birth  of  her  youngest  cluld,  the  Lady 
Marian,  the  Countess  of  Pendennyss  sustained  a  shock  in  her 
health  from  which  she  never  wholly  recovered :  she  became  neiv 
vous,  and  lost  most  of  her  eneigy  both  of  mind  and  bodyl  Her 
husband  was  her  solace;  his  tmidehiess  remaining  uhextingaish- 
ed,  while  his  attentions  increased. 

As  the  fiyrtune  of  Ives  and  Isabel  put  the  becessity  of  a  living 
out  of  the  question^  and  no  cure  offering  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  first,  he  was  happy  to  avail  himself  of  an-  offer  to  become 
domestic  chaplami  to  his  now  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Denbigh.  For 
the  first  six  years  they  were  inmates  of  Pendennyss  Castle.  The 
rector  of  the  parish  was  infirm,  and  averse  to  a  r^ular  assistant ; 
but  the  unobtrusive  services  of  Mr.  Ives  wiere  not  less  welconie 
to  the  pastor  than' to  his  parishkiners. 

Einployed  in  the  dalles  which  of  right  fell  to  the  incumbent, 
and  intrusted  with  the  spbitual  guardianship  of  the  dependants 
of  the  castle,  our  young  clergyman  had  ample  occupation  for  all 
his  time,  if  not  a  suffioienl;  theath^e  tat  hi^  ttsefiilness.  Isabel  and 
himself  temained  the  year  round  ia  Wales,  an4  the  first  dawn- 
ings  of  education  teceived  by  Lord  Luihley  were  those  he  ac- 
quired coBJointTy  with  FVaacis  from  the  care  of  the  lattei^'s  fa- 
ther. They  formed,  with  the  interval  of  the  time  spent  by  Mr. 
Denbigh  and  Lady  Pendennyss. in  town  in  winter,  but  one'fam* 
ily.  To  the  gentleman,  the  attachment  of  the  grateful  Ives  was 
&s  strong  as  it  was  lasting.  Mrs.  Ives  never  ceased  to  consider 
bim  as  a  self-devoted  \dctim  to  her  happiness ;  and  although  a 
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far  more  brilliant  lot  had  awaited  him  by  the  change,  yet  her 
own  husband  could  not  think  it  a  more  happy  one. 

The  birth  of  Lady  Maiian  had  already,  in  its  consequences, 
began  to  throw  a  gloom  round  the  domestic  comforts  of  Den- 
bigh, when  he  was  to  sustain  another  misfortune  in  a  separation 
from  his  friends. 

Mr.,  now  Dr.  Ives,  had  early  announced  his  firm  intention, 
whenever  an  opportunity  was  afforded  him,  to  enter  into  the  ful- 
lest functions  of  his  ministry,  as  a  matter  of  duty.  Such  an  op- 
portunity now  offered  at  B — ^— ,  and  the  doctor  became  its  rec- 
tor about  the  period  Sir  Edward  became  possessor  of  his  paternal 
estate. 

Denbigh  tried  every  inducement  within  his  power  to  keep  the 
doctor  in.  his  own  society.  ..If  as  many  thousands  as  his  Kving 
would  give  him  hundreds  could  effect  it,  they  would  have  been 
at  his  service;  but  Denbigh  understood  the  character  of  the 
divine  too  well  to  offer  such  an  inducement :  he  however  urged 
the  daims  of  friendship  to  the  utmost,  but  without  success. 

The  doctor  acknowledged  the  hold  both  himself  and  &mily 
had  gained  upon  his  affections,  but  he  added — 

''  Consider,  my  dear  Mr;  Denbigh,  what  we  would  have  thought 
of  one  of  the  earlier  followers  of  our  Saviour,  who  from  motives 
of  convenience  or  worldly-mindedness  could  have  deserted  his 
sacred  calling.  Although  the  changes  in  the  times  may  have 
rendered  the  modes  of  conducting  them  different,  necessarily  the 
duties  remain  the  same.  The  minister  of  our  holy  religion  who 
has  once  submitted  to  the  call  of  his  divine  Master,  must  allow 
nothing  but  ungovernable  necessity  to  turn  him  from  the  path 
he  has  entered  on ;  and  should  he  so  far  forget  himself  I  greatly 
fear  he  would  plead,  when  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil,  his 
worldly  duties,  his  cares,  or  even  his  misfortunes,  in  vain.  Sol- 
emn and  arduous  are  his  obligations  to  labor,  but  when  faithfully 
he  has  discharged  these  duties,  oh  I  how  glorious  must  be  his 
reward." 

Before  such  opinions  every  barrier  must  fall,  and  the  doctor 
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entered  into  the  cure  of  his  parish  T^ithoat  further  opposition^ 
though  not  without  unceasing  regret  on  the  part  of  his  friend. 
Their  intercourse  was,  however,  maintained  by  letter,  and  they 
also  frequently  met  at  Lumley  Castle,  a  seat  of  the  countess's, 
within  two  days'  ride  of  the  doctor's  parish,  until  her  increasing 
indisposition  rendered  journeying  impossible ;  then,  indeed,  the 
doctor  extended  his  rides  into  Wales,  but  with  longer  intervals 
between  his  visits,  though  with  the  happiest  effects  to  the  objects 
of  his  journey. 

Mr.  Denbigh,  worn  down  with  watching  and  blasted  hopes, 
under  the  direction  of  the  spiritual  watchfulness  of  the  rector  of 
B ,  became  an  humble,  sincere,  and  pious  Christian. 
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CHAPTER    XLy. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  health  of  LaqLy  Pen- 
deunyss  suffered  a  severe  shock,  in  ^ving  birth  to  a  daughter. 
Change  of  scene  was  prescribed  as  a  remedy  lor  her  dBorder, 
and  Denbigh  and  his  wife  were  on  their  return  from  a  fruitlesa 
excursion  among  the  northern  lakes,  in  pursuit  of  amusement 
and  relief  for  the  latter,  when  they  were  compelled  to  seek  shel- 
ter from  the  fury  of  a  sudden  gust  in  the  first  building  that 
offered.  It  was  a  &nn-house  of  the  better  sort ;  and  the  attend- 
ants, carriages,  and  appearance  of  their  guests,  caused  no  little 
confusion  to  its  simple  inmates.  A  fire  was  lighted  in  the  best 
parlor,  and  every  effort  was  made  by  the  inhabitants  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  comforts  of  the  travellers. 

The  countess  and  her  husband  were  sitting  in  that  kind  of 
listless  melancholy  which  had  been  too  much  the  companion  of 
their  later  hours,  when  in  the  interval  of  the  storm,  a  male 
voice  in  an  adjoining  room  commenced  singing  the  following 
ballad ;  the  notes  being  low,  monotonous,  but  unusually  sweet, 
and  the  enunciation  so  distinct  as  to  render  every  syllable  intel- 
ligible: 

Oh  I  I  have  lived  in  endless  pcun, 
And  I  have  lived,  alas !  in  vain^ 

For  none  regard  my  woe — 
No  father's  care  conveyed  the  truth, 
No  mother's  fondness  blessed  my  youth, 

Ahl  J<^  too  great  to  know — 

And  Marian's  love  and  Marian's  pride, 
Have  crushed  the  heart  that  would  have  died 
To  save  my  Marian's  tears — 
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A  brotiiar's  hand  has  struck  the  blow, 
Oh  I  may  that  brother  never  know 
Such  madly  sorrowing  years  t 

But  hush  my  griefe—^ind  hush  my  song, 
I've  moomed  urvain — ^IVe  mourned  too  long, 

When  none  have  come  to  soothe — 
And  dark's  the  path  that  lies  before, 
And  dark  have  been  the  days  of  yore^ 

And  all  was  dark  in  youth. 

The  maids  employed  aroimd  the  person  of  their  comfortless 
mistress,  the  valet  of  Denbigh  engaged  in  arranging  a  dry  coat 
for  his  master — all  suspended  their  employments  to  listen  in 
breathless  silence  to  the  mournful  melody  of  the  song. 

But  Denbigh  himself  had  started  from  his  seat  at  the  first 
notes,  and  he  continued  until  the  voice  ceased,  gazing  in  vacant 
hon'or  in  the  direction  of  the  sounds.  A  door  opened  from 
the  parlor  to  the  room  of  the  musician ;  he  rushed  through  it, 
and  there,  in  a  land  of  shed  to  the  building,  which  hardly 
sheltered  him  from  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  clad  ill  the  gar- 
ments of  the  extremest  poverty,  with  an  eye  roving  in  mad- 
ness, and  a  body  rocking  to  and  fro  from  mental  inquietude,  ho 
beheld)  seated  on  a  stone,  the  remains  of  his  long  lost  brother, 
Francis. 

The  language  of  the  song  was  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood. 
The  truth  glared  Ground  Geoi^  with  a  violence  that  dazzled 
his  brain ;  but  he  saw  it  all,  he  felt  it  all,  and  rushing  to  the  feet 
of  his  brother,  he  exclaimed  in  horror,  pressing  his  hands  be* 
tween  his  own, — 

"  Francis — my  own  brother— do  you  not  know  me  f ' 

The  maniac  regarded  him  with  a  vacant  gaze,  but  the  voice 
and  the  person  recalled  the  compositions  of  his  more  reasonable 
moments  to  his  recollection ;  pushing  baclc  the  hair  of  George, 
so  as  to  expose  his  fine  forehead  to  view,  he  contemplated  him 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  continued  to  sing,  in  a. voice  ren- 
dered stOl  sweeter  than  before  by  his  faint  impressions : 
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His  raven  locks,  tiiat  lichlj  curled, 
His  eje^  that  proud  defiance  buried, 

Have  stol'n  my  Marianas  lore  I 
Had  I  been  blest  by  nature's  grace, 
With  such  a  form,  with  such  a  face 

Gould  1 80  treacherous  prove  t 


And  what  is  man — and  what  is 
That  he  should  let  such  passions  tear 

The  bases  of  the  soul? 
Oh  I  you  should  do  as  I  have  done — 
And  having  pleasure's  summit  won, 

Each  bursting  sob  control! 

On  ending  the  last  stanza,  the  maniac  released  his  brothcri 
and  btoke  into  the  wildest  laugh  of  madness. 

"  Francis  I — Oh  I  Francis,  my  brother  I"  cried  Greoige  in  bit- 
terness. A  piercing  shriek  drew  his  eye  to  the  door  he  had 
passed  through — on  its  threshold  lay  the  senseless  body  of  his 
wife.  The  distracted  husband  foigot  every  thing  in  the  sitoa- 
tion  of  his  Marian,  and  raising  her  in  his  arms  he  exclaimed,-  - 

"  Manan — my  Marian,  revive — ^look  up — ^know  me." 

Francis  had  followed  him,  and  now  stood  by  his  side,  gazing 
intently  on  the  lifeless  body ;  his  looks  became  more  soft-  -his 
eye  glanced  less  wildly — ^he,  too,  cried, — 

"  Marian — my  Marian." 

There  was  a  mighty  effort ;  nature  could  endure  no  more,  he 
broke  a  blood-vessel  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  Gleorge,  They  flew 
to  his  assistance,  giving  the  countess  to  her  women ;  but  he  waa 
dead. 

For  seventeen  years  Lady  Pendennyss  survived  this  shock ; 
but,  having  reached  her  own  abode,  during  that  long  period  she 
never  left  her  room. 

In  the  confidence  of  his  surviving  hopes,  Doctor  Ives  and  his 
wife  were  made  acquainted  with  the  real  cause  of  the  grief  of 
their  Mend,  but  the  truth  went  no  further.  Denbigh  was  tho 
guardian  of  his  three  young  cousins,  the  duke,  his  sister,  and 
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young  Creorge  Denbigh ;  these,  with  his  son,  Lord  Lumlcy,  and 
daughter,  Lady  Marian,  were  removed  from  the  melancholy  of 
the  castle  to  scenes  better  adapted  to  their  opening  prospects 
in  life.  Yet  Lumley  was  fond  of  the  society  of  his  father,  and 
finding  him  a  youth  endowed  beyond  his  years,  the  care  of  his 
parent  was  early  turned  to  the  most  important  of  his  duties  in 
that  sacred  office ;  and  when  he  yielded  to  his  wishes  to  go 
into  the  army,  he  knew  he  went  a  youth  of  siKteen,  possessed 
of  principles  and  self-denial  that  would  become  a  man  of  five- 
and4wenty. 

General  Wilson  completed  the  work  which  the  father  had 
begun ;  and  Lord  Lamley  formed  a  singular  exception  to  the 
character  of  most  of  his  companions. 

At  the  close  of  the  Spanish  war  he  returned  home,  and  was 
just  in  time  to  receive  the  parting  breath  of  his  mother. 

A  few  days  before  her  death  the  countess  requested  that  her 
children  might  be  made  acquainted  with  her  history  and  mis- 
conduct ;  and  she  placed  ia  the  hands  of  her  son  a  letter,  with 
directions  for  him  to  open  it  after  her  decease.  It  was  addressed 
to  both  children,  and  after  recapitulating  generally  the  principal 
events  of  her  life,  continued  : 

"  Thus,  my  children,  you  perceive  the  consequences  of  iuduK 
gcnce  and  hardness  of  heart,  which  made  me  insensible  to  the 
sufferings  of  others,  and  regardless  of  the  plainest  dictates  of 
justice.  Self  was  my  idol  The  love  of  admiration,  which  was 
natural  to  me,  was  increased  by  the  flatterers  who  surrounded 
me ;  and  had  the  customs  of  our  country  suffered  royalty  to  de- 
scend in  their  unions  to  a  grade  in  life  below  their  own,  your 
uncle  would  have  escaped  the  fiings  of  my  baneful  coquetry. 

'*  Oh !  Marian,  my  child,  never  descend  so  low  as  to  practise 
those  arts  which  have  degraded  your  unhappy  mother.  I  would 
impress  on  you,  as  a  niemorial  of  my  parting  affection,  these 
simple  truths — ^that  coquetry  stands  next  to  the  want  of  chastity 
in  the  scale  of  female  vices ;  it  is  in  &ct  a  kind  of  mental  pro»^ 
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iitation ;  it  is  rumoiia  to  all  that  dBlicacj  of  feeling  whicli  givoft 
added  Instte  to  female  cbarms;  it  is  almost  destrnctiv*^  to  mode^ 
ty  itself  A' woman  who  has  bedn  addicted  to  its  practice,  may 
strive  long  and  in  vain  to. regain  thait  singleness  of  heart,  wMcb 
can  .bind  her  np  so  clioselj.  in  lier  husband  and  children  as  to 
make  her  a  good  wife  or  a  mother ;  and  if  it  should  have  d^en 
erated  into  habit,  it  may  lead  to  the  awful  result  of  infideUty  to 
her  marriage  vows. 

*'  It  is  vain  for  a  eoi][uette  to  pretend  to  religion;  its  practice 
involves  hypocrisy,  falsehood,  and  deception — every  thing  that  is 
mean-— every  thing  that  is  debasing.  In  short,  as  it  is  bottomed 
on  selfishness  and  pride^  where  it  has  once  possessed  the  mind; 
it  will  only  yield  to  the  truth-displaying  banners  of  the  cross. 
This,  and  this  only,  can  remove  the  evil;  for  without  it  she, 
whom  the  charms. of  youth  and  beauty. have  enabled  to  act  the 
coquette,  will  descend  into  the  vale  of  life,  altered,  it  is  true, 
but  not  amended.  8he  will  find  the  world,  with  its  allurements, 
clinging  around  her  parting  years,  in  vain  regrets  for  days  that 
are  flown^  and  in  mercenary  views  for  her  descendants.  Heaven 
bless  you^  my  children,  console  and  esteem  your  inestinnible 
father  while  he  yet  remains  with  you ;  and  place  your  reliance 
on  that  Heavenly  Parent  who  will  never  desert  those  who  seek 
him  in  sincerity  and  love.    Your  dying  mother, 

"  M.  Pkitoknntss." 

This  letter,  evidently  written  under  the  excitement  of  deep 
remorse,  made  a  great  impression  on  both  her  children.  In  La- 
dy Marian  it  was  pity,  regret,  and  abhorrence  of  the  fault  which 
had  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  wreck  of  iier  mother^s  peace 
of  mind ;  but  in  h^  brother,  now  Earl  of  Pendennyss,  these 
feoliugs  were  united  with  a  jealous  dread  of  his  own  probable 
lot  in  the  chauces  of  matrimony. 

His  uncle  had  been  the  supposed  heir  to  a  more  elevated  title 
than  his  own,  but  he  was  now  the  actual  possessor  of  as  honoiv 
able  a  name,  and  of  much  larger  revenues.     The  great  wealth 
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of  his  maternal  grandfather,  and  the  considerable  estate  of  hia 
own  father,  were,  or  would  soon  be,  centred  ifi  himself;  and  if 
a  woman  as  amiable,  as  faultless,  as  aSeCtioii  had  taught  him  to 
believb  his  mother  to  be,  could  yield;  ill  her  situation  to  the  lure 
of  worldly  honors,  had  he  not  gi^at  reason  to  dread,  that  a  hand 
rnigVt  be  bestowed  at  some  day  upon' himself^  wh6;n  the  hcai't 
vKould  point  out  8ome,x)ther  destination,  if  the  roal  wishes  of  its 
owner  were  consulted  ? 

Fendennyss  was  modest  by  nature,  and  humble  from  princi- 
ple, though  by  no  means  distrusted ;  yet  the  shock  .of  discpyer- 
ing  his  mother's  fault,  the  gloom  occasioned  by  her  death  and 
his  father's  declining  health,  sometimes  led  him  into  a  train  of 
reflections  which,  at  others,  he  would  have  fervently  deprecated. 

A  short  time  after  the  decease  of  the  countess,  Mr.  Denbigh, 
finding  his  constitution  fast  giving  way,  under  the  wasting  of  a 
decline  he  had  been  in  for  a  yesir,.  resolved  to  flni&h  his  days  in 
the  abode  of  his  Christian  friend,  Doctor  Ives.  For  several 
years  they  had  not  met ;  increasing  duties  and  infirmities  on 
both  sides  having  interrupted  their  visits. 

By  easy  stages  he  left  the  residence  of  his  spn  in  Wales,  and 
accompanied  by  both  his  children  he  reached  Lumley  Castle 
much  exhausted;  here  he  took  a  solemn  and  final  leave  of  Ma- 
rian, unwilling  that  she  should  so  soon  witness  again  the  death 
of  another  parent,  and  dismissing  the  earl's  equipage,  and  at- 
tendants a  short,  day's  £de  from  B y  they  proceeded  alone  to 

the  rectoiy.  i 

A  letter  had  been  S:>rwiirded  acquainting  the  doctor  of  his  apr 
preaching  ym%  wishing  it  to  be  perfectly  privflite,  but  not  allud- 
ing to  its  object,  and.  naxning  a  day,  a  week  later  than  the  one 
on  which  he  arrived.  TMs  plaft  was  altered  oni  perceiving  the 
torch  of  life  more  rapidly  approaching  the  socket  than  he  had 
at  first  supposed.  His '  unexpected  iJippearance  and.  reception 
are  known. .  Denbigh's  death  and  the  departure  of  his  son  fol- 
lowed; Francis  ihaving  been  Pendelmyss's  companion  to  the 
tomb  of  his  ancestors  in  Westmor^nd, 
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Tho  cai'l  had  a  shrinking  delicacy,  nnder  the  knowledge  of 
his  family  history,  that  made  him  anxious  to  draw  all  eyes  from 
the  contemplation  of  his  mother-s  condnct ;  how  far  the  knowl- 
edge of  it  had  extended  in  society  he  conld  not  know,  but  he 
wished  it  buried  with  her  in  the  tomb.  The  peculiar  manner 
of  his  father's  death  would  attract  notice,  and  might  recall  atten- 
tion to  the  prime  cause  of  his  disorder ;  as  yet  all  was  veiled, 
and  he  wished  the  doctor's  family  to  let  it  remain  so.  It  was, 
however,  impossible  that  the  death  of  a  man  of  Mr.  Denbigh's 
rank  should  be  unnoticed  in  the  prints,  and  the  care  of  Fran- 
cis dictated  the  simple  truth  without  comments,  as  it  appeared. 
As  regarded  the  Moseleys,  what  was  more  natural  than  that  the 
son  of  Mr.  Denbigh  should  also  be  Mr.  Denbigh  f 

In  the  presence  of  the  rector's  fomily  no  allusions  were  made 
to  their  friends,  and  the  villagers  and  the  neighborhood  spoke 
of  them  as  old  and  young  Mr.  Denbigh. 

The  name  of  Lord  Lumley,  now  earl  of  Pendennyss,  was 
known  to  the  whole  British  nation ;  but  the  long  retirement  of 
his  father  and  mother  had  driven  them  almost  from  the  recol- 
lection of  their  friends*  Even  Mrs.  Wilson  supposed  her  fa- 
vorite hero  a  Lumley.  Pendennyss  Castle  had  been  for  centu- 
ries the  proud  residence  of  that  family ;  and  the  change  of  name 
in  its  possessor  was  forgotten  with  the  circumstances  that  had 
led  to  it 

When,  therefore,  Emily  met  the  earl  so  unexpectedly  the 
second  time  at  the  rectory,  she,  of  course,  with  all  her  compan- 
ions, spoke  of  him  as  Mr.  Denbigh.  On  that  occasion  Penden- 
nyss had  called  in  person,  in  expectation  of  meeting  his  kins- 
man. Lord  Bolton ;  *but  finding  him  absent  he  could  not  resist 
his  desire  to  visit  the  rectory.  Accordingly,  he  sent  his  carriage 
and  servants  on  to  London,  leaving  them  at  a  convenient  spot, 
and  amved  on  foot  at  the  house  of  Doctor  Ives.  From  the 
same  motives  which  had  influenced  him  before — a  wish  to  in- 
dulge, undisturbed  by  useless  ceremony,  his  melancholy  reflect 
tioDs — ^he  desired  that  his  name  might  not  be  mentioned. 
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This  was  an  easy  task.  Both  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Ives  had  called 
liiip,  when  a  child,  George  or  Lumley,  and  were  nniised  to  his 
new  appellation  of  Pendennyss ;  indeed,  it  rather  recalled  pain- 
ful recollections  to  them  all. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  circumstances  removed  the  neces- 
sity of  any  introduction  to  Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  party ;  and  the 
difficulty  in  that  instance  was  happily  got  rid  of. 

The  earl  had  often  heard  Emily  Moseley  spoken  of  by  his 
friends,  and  in  their  letters  they  frequently  mentioned  her  name 
as  connected  with  their  pleasures  and  employments,  and  always 
with  an  affection,  Pendennyss  thought,  exceeding  that  which 
they  manifested  for  their  son's  wife ;  and  Mrs.  Ives,  the  evening 
before,  to  remove  unpleasant  thoughts,  had  given  him  a  lively 
description  of  her  person  and  character.  The  earPs  curiosity 
had  been  a  little  excited  to  see  this  paragon  of  female  beauty 
and  virtue ;  and,  unlike  most  curiosity  on  such  subjects,  he  was 
agreeably  disappointed  by  the  examination.  He  wished  to 
know  more,  and  made  interest  with  the  doctor  to  assist  him  to 
Ciontinue  the  incognito  with  which  accident  had  favored  him. 

The  doctor  objected  on  the  ground  of  principle,  and  the  earl 
desisted ;  but  the  beauty  of  Emily,  aided  by  her  character,  had 
made  an  impression  not  to  be  easily  shaken  off,  and  Pendennyss 
returned  to  the  charge. 

His  former  jealousies  were  awakened  in  proportion  to  his  ad- 
miration ;  and,  after  some  time,  he  threw  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  the  divine,  by  declaring  his  new  motive,  but  without  mention- 
ing his  parents.  The  doctor  pitied  huny  for  he  scanned  his  feel- 
ings thoroughly,  and  consented  to  keep  silent,  but  laughingly 
declared  it  was  bad  enough  for  a  divine  to  be  accessory  to, 
much  less  aiding  in  a  deception;  and. that  he  knew  if  Emily 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  learnt  his  imposition,  he  would  lose  ground  in 
their  favor  by  the  discovery. 

**  Surely,  Greorge,"  said  the  doctor  with  a  laugh,  "  you  don't 
moan  to  marry  the  young  lady  as  Mr.  Denbigh  ?" 

"  Oh,  no !  it  is  too  soon  to  think  of  marrying  her  at  all,"  le 
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pliod  the  earl  "with  a  smile ;  ^^  but,  somehow,  I  should  i.kc  to  see 
what  my  reception  in  the  world  will  be  as  plaia  Mr.  Denbigh, 
unprovided  for  and  unknown." 

"  No  doubt,  my  lord,"  said  the  rector  archly,  "  in  propk>rtion  to 
your  merits,  very  unfavorably  indeed ;  but  then  ycmr  humility 
wUl  be  finally  elevated  by  the  occasional  praises  I;  have  heanl 
Mrs.  Wilson  lavish  on  your  proper  character  of  late." 

^'I  am  much  indebted  to  her  partiality,"  eontinuedthe  earl 
mournfully;  then  throwing  off  his. gloomy  thoughts  he.add^ 
^  I  wonder,  my  dear  doctor,  yonr  goodness  did  not  set  her  right 
in  the  latter  particular." 

<*  Why,  she  has.  hardly  given  me  an  opjportunity ;  ddlcacy  and 
my  own  feelings  have  kept  me  very  silent  on  the  subject  of  your 
&mily  to  any  of  that  conneotiicm.  They  think,  I  believe,  I  waa 
a  rector  in  Wales,  instead  of  your  fiither^s  chaplain ;  and  isoiad- 
how,"  continued  the  doctor,  smiling  on  his  wife,  '^  the  associar 
tion  with  your  late  parents  was  so  connected  in  my  mind  with 
my  most  romantic  feelings,  that  although  I  have  delighted  init» 
I  have  seldom  alluded  to  it  in  conversation  at  alL  Mrs.  Wilson 
has  spoken  of  you  but  twice  in  my  hearing,  and  that  since  she 
has  expected  to  meet  you ;  your  name  has  doubtless  recalled  the 
remembrance  of  her  husband." 

'^  I  have  many,  many  reasons  to  remember  the  general  with 
gratitude,"  cried  the  earl  with  fervor;  "but  doctor,  do  not  for- 
get my  incognito :  only  call  me  George ;  I  ask  no  more." 

The  plan  of  Pendennyss  was  put  in  execution.  Day  afler 
day  he  lingered  in  Korthamptonshiro,  until  his  principles  and 
character  had  grown  upon  the  esteem  of  the  Moseleys  in  th^ 
manner  we^ave  mentioned. 

His  frequent  embarrassments  were  from  the  dread  and  shame 
of  a  detection.  With  Sir  Herbert  Nicholson  he  had  a  narrow 
escape,  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  and  Lord  Henry  Stapleton  he  of 
course  avoided :  for  having  gone  so  far,  he  was  determined  to 
persevere  to  the  end.  Egerton  he  thought  knew  him,  and  h§ 
disliked  his  character  and  mannei's. 
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WLen  Chattorton  appeared  most  attentive  to  Emily,  the  uan- 
dor  and  good  opinion  of  that  young  nobleman  made  the  earl 
acquainted  with  his  wishes  and  his  situation.  Pendennjsa  was 
too  gonerthiB  not  to  meet  his  liTal  on  Mr  grounds.  Ills  ooasin 
and  the  duke  were  requested  to  use  their  united  infliieuce  se- 
cretly to  obtain  the  desired  station  for  the  baron.  The  result  is 
known,  and  Fendennyss  trusted  his  aeOret  to  Chatterton;  ho 
took  him  to  London,  gave  him  in  cha^  to  Derwcnt,  and  ro- 
taniad  to  prosecute  his  own  anit  His  note  from  Bolton  Castle 
was  a  rute  to  conceal  his  character,  as  he  know  the  departure 
of  the  baronet's  &niily  to  an  hour,  and  had  so  timed  his  risit  to 
the  md  as  not  to  come  in  collision  with  the  Moseleya. 

"  Indeed,  my  lord,"  cried  the  doctor  to  him  one  day,  "  yoin 
achome  goe*  -on  swimmingly,  and  I  am  only  afraid  when  yoiii 
mistTese-discofen  the  imposition,  you  will  find  your  rank  pro 
dunn^  a  different  effect  from  what  jou  hare  apprehended." 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

13uT  Dr.  Lrcs  was  mistaken.  Had  be  seen  the  sparkling  eyes 
and  glowing  checks  of  Miss  Moseley,  the  smile  of  satis&ction 
4nd  happiness  which  played  on  the  usually  thpughtful  &ce  of 
Mrs.  Wilson,  when  the  earl  handed  them  into  his  own  carriage, 
us  they  left  his  house  on  the  evening  of  the  discovery,  the  doc- 
tor would  have  gladly  acknowledged  the  failure  of  his  prognos* 
tics.  In  truth,  there  was  no  possible  event  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, could  have  given  both  aunt  and  niece  such  heartfelt 
pleasure,  as  the  knowledge  that  Denbigh  and  the  earl  were  the 
same  person. 

Pendennyss  stood  holding  the  door  of  the  carriage  in  his 
hap  1,  irresolute  how  to  act,  when  Mrs.  Wilson  said — 

*'  Surely,  my  lord,  you  sup  with  us." 

*'A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  madam,  for  the  privilege," 
cried  the  earl,  as  he  sprang  into  the  coach ;  the  door  was  closed, 
and  they  drove  off. 

'  '^  After  the  explanations  of  this  morning,  my  lord,"  said  Mrs. 
Wilson,  willing  to  remove  all  doubts  between  him  and  Emily, 
and  perhaps  anxious  to  satisfy  her  own  curiosity,  ^^it  will  be 
fastidious  to  conceal  our  desire  to  know  more  of  your  move- 
ments. How  came  your  pocket-book  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald?" 

"Mrs.  Fitzgerald!"  cried  Pendennyss,  in  astonishment;  "I 
lost  the  book  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Lodge,  and  supposed 
it  had  fallen  into  your  hands,  and  betrayed  my  disguise  by 
Emily's  rejection  of  me,  and  your  own  altered  eye.  Was  I  mis- 
taken then  in  both  ?" 

Mrs.  Wilson  now,  for  the  first  time,  explained   their  real 
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groands  for  refusing  his  offers,  which,  in  the  morning,  sho  liad 
loosely  mentioned  as  owing  to  a  misapprehension  of  his  jost 
character,  and  recounted  the  manner  of  the  book  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald. 

The  earl  listened  in  amazement,  and  after  musing  with  him- 
self, exclaimed — 

*^  I  remember  taking  it  from  my  pocket  to  show  Colonel 
Egcrtou  some  singular  plants  I  had  gathered,  and  think  I  first 
missed  it  when  returning  to  the  place  where  I  had  then  laid  it. 
In  some  of  the  side-pockets  were  letters  from  Marian,  addressed 
to  me,  properly ;  and  I  naturally  thought  they  bad  met  your 
eye." 

Mrs.  Wilson  and  Emily  immediately  thought  Egerton  the  real 
villain,  who  had  caused  both  themselves  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  so 
much  uneasiness,  and  the  former  mentioned  her  suspicions  to 
the  earl. 

*^  Nothing  more  probable,  dear  madam,"  cried  he,  ''  and  this 
explains  to  me  his  startled  looks  when  we  first  met,  and  his  evi- 
dent dislike  to  my  society,  for  he  must  have  seen  my  person, 
though  the  carriage  hid  him  from  my  sight" 

That  Egerton  was  the  wretch,  and  that  through  his  agency 
the  pocket-book  had  been  carried  to  the  cottage,  they  all  now 
agreed,  and  turned  to  more  pleasant  subjects. 

"  Master ! — ^here — master  1"  said  Peter  Johnson,  as  he  stood 
at  a  window  of  Mr.  Benfield^s  room,  stirring  a  gmel  for  the  old 
gentleoian'd  supper,  and  stretching  his  neck  and  straining  his 
eyes  to  distinguish  objects  by  the  light  of  the  lamps — "  I  do 
think  there  is  Mr.  Denbigh,  handing  Miss  Enuny  from  a  coach 
covered  with  gold,  and  two  footmen  all  dizzened  with  pride  like." 

The  spoon  fell  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Benfield.  He  rose 
briskly  from  his  seat,  and  adjusting  his  dress,  took  the  arm  of 
the  steward  and  proceeded  to  the  drawing-room.  While  these 
several  movements  were  in  operation,  which  consumed  some 
time,  the  old  bachelor  relieved  the  tedium  of  Peter's  impatienoe 
by  the  following  speech : — 
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'^Mr.  Denbigh  !— what,  back?  I  thongbt  be  ncYcr  could  let 
tbat  rascal  John  sboot  bim  and  forsake  Emmy  after  all — ^"  hero 
tbc  old  gentleman  suddenly  recollected  Denbigh's  marriage,  ^but 
now,  Peter,  it  can  do  no  good  either.  I  remember  that  wben 
my  fHend,  the  £arl  of  Go&ford — ^"  and  again  he  was  checked 
by  the  image  of  the  card-table  and  tiie  viscoantess ;  "  but,  P^ 
ier,"  he  said  with  great  warmth,  "  we  can  go  down  and  see  him, 
notwithstanding." 

'*Mr.  Denb%h!"  exclaimed  Sir  Edward,  in  astonisbmeoty 
when  he  saw  the  companion  of  his  sister  and  child  enter  the 
drawing-room, "  you  are  welcome  once  more  to  your  old  friends: 
your  sudden  retreat  from  us  gave  us  much  pain,  but  we  suppose 
Lady  Laura  had  too  many  attractions  to  allow  us  to  keep  you 
any  longer  in  Norfolk." 

The  good  baronet  sighed  as  he  held  out  his  hand  to  the  man 
whom  he  had  once  hoped  to  receive  as  a  son. 

"  Neither  Lady  Laura  nor  any  other  lady,  my  dear  Sir  Ed- 
ward," cried  the  earl,  as  h^  took  the  baronet's  hand,  '*  drove  me 
from  you,  but  the  frowns  of  your  own  fair  daughter ;  and  here 
she  is,  ready  to  acknowledge  her  offence,  and,  I  hope,  to  atone 
for  it." 

John,. who  knew  of  the  refusal  of  his  sister,  and  was  not  a 
little  displeased  with  the  c&valier  treatment  he  had  received  at 
Denbigh's  hands,  felt  indignant  at  such  improper  levity  in  a 
married  man,  and  approached  with — 

"  Your  servant,  Mr.  Denbigh — I  hope  my  Lady  Laura  is 
well." 

Pendennyss  understood  his  look,  and  replied,  very  gravely, 

"Your  servant,  Mr,  John  Moseley— my  Lady  Laura  is,  or  cer- 
tainly ought  to  b^  very  well,  as  she  has  this  moment  gone  to  a 
rout,  accompanied  by  her  husband." 

The  quick  eye  of  John  glanced  from  the  earl  to  his  aunt,  to 
Bmily;  a^lorkkig  smile  .was  on  all  their  features.  The  height- 
ened :  color  of  his  sister,^^  the  flashing  eyes  of  the  young  noble- 
man, the  face  of  his  aunt,  all  told  him  that  something  nncoin- 
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mon  was  about  to  be  explained ;  and,  yielding  to  bis  feelings,  he 
caaghi  the  hand  which  Pendennyss  extended  to  him,  and  cried, 

"  Denbigh,  I  see — ^I  feel — ^there  is  some  unaccountable  mis- 
take— we  are — " 

"  Brothers  1"  said  the  earl,  emphatically.  **^Sir  Edward— dear 
Lady  Moseley,  I  throw  myself  on  your  mercy.  I  am  an  impos- 
tor. When  your  hospitality  received  me  into  your  house,  it  is 
true  you  admitted  George  Denbigh ;  but  he  is  better  &own  as 
the  Earl  of  Pendennyss." 

"The  Earl  of  Pendennyss !"  Exclaimed  Lady  Moseley,  in  a 
glow  of  delight,  as  she  saw  at  once  through  some  juvenile  folly 
a  deception  which  promised  both  happiness  and  rank,  to  one  of 
her  children. '  ^  Is  it  possible,  my  dear  Charlotte,  that  this  is 
your  unknown  friend  ?" 

**  The  very  same,  Anne,'*  replied  the  smiling  widow,  "  and 
guilty  of  a  folly  that,  at  all  events,  removes  the  distance  between 
us  a  little,  by  showing  that  he  is  subject  to  the  f^dlings  of  mor- 
tality. But  the  masquerade  is  ended,  mid  I  hope  you  and 
Edward  will  not  only  treat  him  as  an  earl,  but  receive  him  as 
a  son." 

"  Most  willJngly^-most  willingly,"  cried  the  baronet,  with 
great  energy;  "be  he  prince^  peer,  or  beggar,  he  is  the  pre- 
server of  my  child,  and  as  such  he  is  always  welcome.'^ 

The  door  now  slowly  opened,  and  the  venerable  bacheldr  ap- 
pearcii  on  its  threshold. 

Pendennyss,  who  had  never  forgotten  the  good  tv^  manifested 
to  him  by  Mr.  Benfield,  met  him  with  a  look  of  pleasure,  as  he 
expressed  his  happiness  at  seeii^  him  again  in  London. 

"I  never  hsive  forgotten  your  goodness  in  sending  honest 
Potcr  such  a  distaiace  from  home,  on  the  object  of  his  visit.  I 
aow  regret  that  a  feeling  of  shame  occasioned  niy  answering 
vour  kindness  so  laconically."  Turning  to  Mrs*  WUson,  he 
added,  "  for  a  time  I  knew  not  how  to  write  a  letter  even,  being 
ainid  to  sign  my  proper,  aj^llatloni  and  ashamed  to  use  ray 
adopted," 
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''  Mr.  Denbigh,  I  am  happy  to  see  you.  I  did  send  Peter,  it 
18  true,  to  London,  on  a  message  to  you — ^bat  it  is  all  over  now,^ 
the  old  man  sighed — '^  Peter,  however,  escaped  the  snares  of  this 
wicked  place ;  and  if  you  are  happy,  I  am  content,  I  remem- 
ber when  the  Earl  of — ^" 

"  Pcndennyss !"  exclaimed  the  other,  "  imposed  on  the  hospi- 
tality of  a  woilJiy  man  under  an  assumed  appellation,  in  order 
to  piy  into  the  character  of  a  lovely  female,  who  was  only  too 
good  for  him,  and  who  now  is  willing  to  forgot  his  follies,  and 
make  him  not  only  the  happiest  of  men,  but  the  nephew  of  Mr. 
Benfield." 

During  this  speech  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Benfield  had 
manifested  evident  emotion.  He  looked  from  one  to  another, 
until  he  saw  Mrs.  Wilson  smiling  near  him.  Pointing  to  the 
earl  with  his  finger,  he  stood  unable  to  speak,  as  she  answered 

"  Lord  Pendennyss." 

"  And  Emmy  dear — ^will  you — will  yoa  many  Hm  r  cried 
Mr.  Benfield,  suppressing  his  feelings  to  give  utterance  to  his 
question. 

Emily  felt  for  her  uncle,  and,  blushing  deeply,  with  great 
frankness  she  put  her  hand  in  that  of  the  earl,  who  pressed  it 
with  rapture  again  and  again  to  his  lips. 

Mr.  Benfield  sank  into  a  chair,  and  with  a  heart  softened  by 
emotion,  burst  into  tears. 

'^  Peter,"  he  cried,  struggling  with  his  feelings,  <^  I  am  now 
ready  to  depart  in  peace — ^I  shall  see  my  darling  Emmy  happy, 
and  to  her  care  I  shall  commit  you." 

EmUy,  deeply  affected  with  his  love,  threw  herself  into  his 
arms  in  a  torrent  of  tears,  and  was  removed  from  them  by  Pen 
dennyss,  in  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  both. 

Jane  felt  no  emotions  of  envy  for  her  sister^s  happiness ;  on 
the  contrary,  she  rejoiced  in  common  with  the  rest  of  their 
friends  in  her  brightening  prospects,  and  they  all  took  thmr 
seats  at  the  supper  table,  as  happy  a  group  as  was  contained  in 
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the  wide  circle  of  the  metropolis,  A  few  more  particulars  serv- 
ed to  explain  the  mystery  sufficiently,  until  a  more  fitting  op- 
portunity made  them  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  earFs 
proceedings, 

"My  Lord  Pendennyss,"^  said  Sir  Edward,  pouring  out  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  passing  the  bottle  to  his  neighbor:  "I 
drink  your  health — and  happiness  to  yourself  and  my  darling 
child"' 

The  toast  was  drunk  by  all  the  family,  and  the  earl  replied 
to  the  compliments  with  his  thanks  and  smiles,  while  Emily 
could  only  notice  them  with  her  blushes  and  tears. 

But  this  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost  by  the  honest 
steward,  who,  from  affection  and  long  services,  had  been  indulg- 
ed in  familiarities  exceeding  any  other  of  his  master^s  establish- 
ment He  very  deliberately  helped  himself  to  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  drawing  near  the  seat  of  the  bride^lect,  with  an  humble 
reverence,  commenced  his  speech  as  follows : 

"  My  dear  Miss  Emmy : — ^Here's  hoping  you'll  live  to  be  a 
comfort  to  your  honored  father,  and  your  honored  mother,  and 
ray  dear  honored  master,  and  yourself,  and  Madam  Wilson." 
The  steward  paused  to  clear  his  voice,  and  profited  by  the  delay 
to  cast  his  eye  round  the  table  to  collect  the  names ;  ^*  and  Mr. 
John  Moseley,  and  sweet  Mrs.  Moseley,  and  pretty  Miss  Jane" 
(Peter  had  lived  too  long  in  the  world  to  compliment  one 
handsome  woman  in  the  presence  of  another^  without  the  quali- 
fying his  speech  a  little) ;  "  and  Mr.  Lord  Denbigh—earl  like, 
as  they  say  he  now  is,  and" — ^Peter  stopped  a  moment  to  de- 
liberate, and  then  making  another  reverence,  he  put  the  glass  to 
his  lips ;  but  before  he  had  got  half  through  its  contents,  recol- 
*lected  himself,  and  replenishing  it  to  the  brim,  with  a  smile 
acknowledging  his  forgetfulness,  continued,  "and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Francis  Ives,  and  the  Rev.  Mrs.  Francis  Ives." 

Here  the  unrestrained  laugh  of  John  interrupted  him ;  and 
considering  with  himself  that  he  had  included  the  whole  family, 
he  finished  his  bumper.     Whether  it  was  pleasure  at  his  own 
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eloquence  in-  venturing  on  so  loqg  a  speech,  or  the  nnnsua 
allowance,  that  affected  the  steward,  he  was  evidently  much 
satisfied  with  himself, :  and  stepped  back  behind  his  master's 
chair,  in  great  good  humor. 

Emily,  as  she. thanked  him,  noticed  a  tear  in  the  eye  of  the 
old  man,  as  he  concluded  his  oration,  that  would  have  excused  a 
thousand  breaches  of  fastidious  ceremony.  But  Pendennyss 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  took  him  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  re- 
turned his  own  thanks  for  his  good  wishes. 

"  I  owe  you  much  good  will,  Mr.  Johnson,  for  your  two  jour- 
neys in  my  behalf,  and  trust  t  never  shall  forget  the  manner  in 
which  you  executed  your  last  mission  in  particular.  We  are 
friends,  I  trust,  for  life." 

"  Thank  you — ^thank  your  honor's  lordship,"  said  the  steward, 
almost  unable  to  utter ;  '*  I  hope  you  may  live  long,  to  make 
dear  little  Miss  Emmy  as  happy— as  I  know  she  ought  to  be." 

"  But  really,  my  lord,"  cried  John,  observing  that  the  stew- 
ard's affection  for  his  sister  had  affected  her  to  tears,  <*  it  was  a 
singular  circumstanee,  the  meeting  of  the  four  passengers  of  the 
stage  so  soon  at  your  hotel." 

Moseley  explained  his  meaning  to  the  rest  of  the  company. 

*^  Not  so  much  so  as  yon  imagine,"  said  the  earl  in  reply ; 
'^yourself  and  Johnson  were  in  quest  of  me.  Lord  Henry 
Stapletom  was  under  an  engagem^t  to-  meet  me  that  evening 
at  the  hotel,  as  we  were  both  going  to  his  sister's  wedding — I 
having  arranged  the  thing  with  him  by  letter  previously;  anci 
General  M'Oarty  was.  also  in  search  of  me,  on  business  relating 
to  his  niece,  the  Donna  Julian  He  had  been  to  Annerdale 
House,  and,  through  my  servants,  heard  I  was  at  a  hotel  It 
was  the  first  interview  between  us,  and  not  quite  as  amicable  a 
one  as  has  since  been  had  in  Wales.  During  my  service  in 
Spain,  I  saw  the  Gonde,  but  not  the  general.  The  letter  he 
gave  me  was  from  the  Spanish  ambassador,  claiming  a  right  to 
require  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  from  our  government,  and  deprecating 
my  using  an  influence  to  counteract  his  exerticrs" — 
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"  Which  you  refused,"  said  Emily,  eagerly. 

"Not  refused,"  answered  the  earl,  smiling  at  her  warmtli, 
vrhile  he  admired  her  friendly  zeal,  "  for  it  was  tmnecessaiy : 
there  is  no  suqh  pOwer  vested  in  the  ministay.  But  I  explicitly 
told  thef  general,  I  would  oppose  any  violent  measures  t6  restore 
her  to  her  country  and  a  convent.  From  the  courts,  I  appre- 
hended nothing  for  my  &ir  Mend." 

"  Tour  honor— :fny  lord,"  said  Peter,  who  had  been  listening 
with  great  attention,  ''if  I  may  presume  just  to  ask  two  ques- 
ttonsi  withoi^t  o£fence." 

"Say  on,  my  good  friend,"  said  Pendennyss,;with  an  en- 
couraging smile. ;  .         - 

"  Only"  continued  the  jsteward — ^hemming,  to  give  proper 
utterance  to  his  thoughts—"  I  wish  to  knowj  whether  you  stay- 
ed in  iJiat  same  street  after  you  left  the  hotels— for  Mr.  John 
Moseley  and  I  had  a  slight  diff<»renee  in  opinion  about  it" 

The  earl  smiled,  having  caught  the  arch  expressidn  of  John, 
and  repKed— r 

*^1  believQ  I  owe  you  an  apc^ogy,  Moseley,  for  my  cavalier 
treatment;  but  guilt  makes  us  all  cowaMs.  I  found  you  were 
ignorant  of  my  incognito,  and  I  was  equally  ashamed  to  con* 
tinue  it,  or  to  become  the  relator  of  my  own  folly.  Indeed," 
he  continued,  smiling  on  Emily  as  he  spoke,  "  I  thought  your 
sister  had  pronounced  the  opinion  of  all  reflecting  people  on 
my  ponduf^t•  I  went  out  of  town,  J<jinson^  at  day-break. 
What  is  the  other  query  f  ♦ 

"  Wliy,  my  lord^"  said  Peter,  a  little  disappointed  at  finding  his 
first  surmise  untrue, "  that  outlan^sh  tongue  your  honor  used — ^'• 

"  Was  Spanish,"  cried  the  earL 

"And  not  Greek,  Peter,"  said  his  master,  gravely.  "I 
thought,  from  the  words  you  ^deavpred  to  repeat  to  me,  that 
you  had  ipade  a  mistake.  You  no^  not  be  disconcerted,  how- 
everj  for  I  know  several  members  of  tiie'paiiiament  of  this  realm 
who  could  not  talk  the  Greek  language,  that  is,,  fluently.  So  it 
can  be  no  disgrace  to  a  serving-man  to  be  ignorant  of  it.** 
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Somewhat  consoled  to  find  himself  rs  well  off  as  the  ropre- 
sontativca  of  his  country/  Peter  resumed  his  station  in  silence, 
when  the  carriages  began  to  announce  the  return  from  t&e  opera. 
The  earl  took  his  leave,  and  the  party  retired  to  rest. 

The  thanksgivings  of  Emily  that  night,  ere  she  laid  her  head 
on  her  pillow,  were  the  purest  offering  of  mortal  innocence. 
The  prospect  before  her  was  unsullied  by  a  cloud,  and  she  pour- 
ed out  her  heart  in  the  fullest  confidence  of  pious  love  and  heart- 
felt gratitude. 

As  early  on  the  succeeding  morning  as  good-breeding  would 
allow,  and  much  earlier  than  the  hour  sanctioned  by  fashion, 
the  earl  and  Lady  Marian  stopped  in  the  carriage  of  the  latter 
at  the  door  of  Sir  Edward  Moseley,  Their  reception  was  the 
most  flattering  that  could  be  offered  to  people  of  their  stamp ; 
sincere,  cordial,  and,  with  a  trifling  exception  in  Lady  Moseley, 
unfettered  with  any  useless  ceremonies* 

Emily  felt  herself  drawn  to  her  new  acquaintance  with  a  fond- 
ness which  doubtless,  grew  out  of  her  situation  with  her  brother; 
which  soon  found  reasons  enough  in  the  soft,  lady-like,  and  sin- 
cere manners  of  Lady  Marian,  to  justify  her  attachment  on  her 
own  account. 

There  was  a  ver  handsome  suite  of  drawing-rooms  in  Sir 
Edward's  house,  and  the  communicating  doors  were  carelessly 
open.  Curiosity  to  view  the  furniture,  or  some  such  trifling 
reasons,  induced  the  earl  to  find  his  way  into  the  one  adjoining 
that  in  which  the  family  were  seated.  It  was  unquestionably  a 
dread  of  being  lost  in  a  strange  house,  that  induced  him  to 
whisper  a  request  to  the  blusbing  Emily  to  be  his  companion ; 
and  lastly,  it  must  have  been  nothing  but  a  knowledge  that  a 
vacant  room  was  easier  viewed  than  one  filled  with  company, 
that  prevented  any  one  from  following  them.  John  smiled 
archly  at  Grace,  donbtless  in  approbation  of  the  comfortable 
time  his  Mend  was  likely  to  enjoy,  in  his  musmgs  on  the  taste 
of  their  mother.  How  the  door  became  ^ut  we  have  ever 
been  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 
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The  company  without  were  too  good-natured  and  well  satis- 
fied with  each  other  to  miss  the  absentees,  until  the  figare  of 
the  earl  appeared  at  the  reopened  door,  beckoning,  with  a  face 
of  rapture,  to  Lady  Moseley  and  Mrs.  Wilson.  Sir  Edward 
next  disappeared,  then  Jane,  then  Grace — ^then  Marian;  until 
John  began  to  think  a  t^te-a-tete  with  Mr.  Beniield.was  to  bo 
Ills  morning's  amusement. 

The  lovely  countenance  of  his  wife,  however,  soon  relieved 
his  ennui,  and  John's  curiosity  was  gratified  by  an  order  to  pre- 
pare for  his  sister's  wedding  the  following  week. 

Emily  might  have  blushed  more  than  conmion  during  this 
interview,  but  it  is  certain  she  did  not  smile  less ;  and  the  earl, 
Lady  Marian  assured  Sir  Edward,  was  so  very  different  a  crea- 
ture from  what  he  had  recently  been,  that  she  could  hardly  think 
it  was  the  same  sombre  gentleman  with  whom  she  had  passed 
the  last  few  months  in  Wales  and  Westmoreland. 

A  messenger' was  despatched  for  Dr.  Ives  and  their  fiionds  at 

B ^  to  be  witnesses  to  the  approaching  nuptials ;  and  Lady 

Moseley  at  length  found  an  opportunity  of  indulging  hei  taste 
for  splendor  on  this  joyful  occasion. 

Money  was  no  consideration ;  and  Mr.  Benfield  absolutely 
pined  at  the  thought  that  the  great  wealth  of  the  earl  put  it  out 
of  his  power  to  contribute  in  any  manner  to  the  comfort  of  his 
Emmy.  However,  a  fifteenth  codicil  was  framed  by  the  ingeP- 
nuity  of  Peter  and  his  master,  and  if  it  did  not  contain  the 
name  of  George  Denbigh,  it  did  that  of  his  expected  second 
son,  Roderick  Benfield  Denbigh,  to  the  qualifying  circumstance 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  as  a  bribe  for  the  name. 

"  And  a  very  pretty  child,  I  dare  say,  it  will  be,"  said  the 
steward,  as  he  placed  the  paper  in  its  repository.  '*  I  don't 
know  that  I  ever  saw,  your  honor,  a  couple  that  I  thought  would 
make  a  handsomer  pair  like,  except — ^"  Peter's  mind  dwelt  on 
his  own  youthful  form,  coupled  with  the  smiling  graces  of  Patty 
Steele. 

'*  Yes!  they  are  as  handsome  as  they  are  good  I"  replied  his 
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master.  **  I  remember  now  when  oar  speaker  took  his  third 
wife^  the  world  said  that  they  were  as  pretty  a  couple  as  there 
was  at  court.  But  my  Emmy  and  the  earl  will  be  a  much  finer 
pair.  Oh  I  Peter  Johnson ;  they  are  young,  and  ridi,  and  be- 
loved ;  but,  after  all,  it  avails  but  little  if  they  be  not  good." 

<«Goodr'  cried  the  steward  in  astonishment;  ''they  aro^  aa 
good  as  angels.'' 

The  master's  ideas  of  human  excellence  had  suffered  a  heavy 
Uow  in  the  view  of  his  viscountess,  but  he  answered  mildly, 

**  As  good  as  mankind  can  well  be." 
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CHAPTER  XLVH; 


-  Tnk  warm  weather  had  now  commenced,' and  Sit  Edtitarl^ 
tawiMiDg  to  bd  sKnt  np  in  Loiidon  at « time  the  appeaffince  of 
regetation  ggve  tliecauntrj  a  new  interc^,  i^id  acoastoined  for 
many,  years  oildd  life  to  devote  an-hottr^in  his  garden  each 
mom/ had. taken  a  little  readj^fdmifihed  cottage  a  ehort  ride 
from  his  residence,  with  the  iDtentfon  o€  frequenting  it  nntil 
after  the  birtliday.  Thither  then  Bendemiysa  took  hid  bride 
from  the  altiar,  and.  a  f^vr  days  w^e  passed  by  the  newly  mar- 
ried pair  in  thSs  little  asylnm.  ..  ' 
>.  Doctor  Ives,  wjth  Francis^  Claras  and  their  mother,  had  obe^ 
ed  the  Bummons  with  an  alacrity  in  proportion  to  the  joy  they 
felt  t)ii  receiving  it,  and  the  fofmev  had  the  happiness  o^  officia- 
ting on.  the  occasion*  It  woold  have  been  easy  for  the  wealth 
of  the  earl  to  'procure  a  license  to  enable  them  to  marry  in  the 
drawing-room;  the  permission  was  obtained,  bat  neither  Emily 
nor  himself  felt  a  wish  to  utter  their  vows  in  any  other  spot 
than  at  the  altas,  and  in  the  boose  of  thdir  Maker. 
.  If  there.was  a  fidngle  heart  thai  felt  the  least  emotion  of  re- 
gret o^r-nneasiness,  it  was  LadyJMoseley,  who  little  relished  the 
retirement  of  the  cottage  on  so  joyfial  an  occasion ;  but  Penden- 
nyss  sQeinced  her  objections  by  good^^humoredly  replying*— 
•  ^^The  fates  have  been  so  kind  to  mo,  in  giving  me  castles 
and  seats,  you  ought  io  allow  me,  my  dear  Lady  Moseley,  the 
only  opportunity  I  shall  probably  eiver  have  of  enjoying  love  in 
a  cottage." 

A  few  days,  however,  renioved  the  uneasiness  of  the  good 
matron,  who  had  the  felicity  within  the  week  of  seeing  her 
daughter  initiated  mistress  of  Annerdale  House. 
20 
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The  morniDg  of  their  return  to  this  noble  mansion  the  earl 
presented  himself  in  St.  Jameses  square,  viith  the  intelligence  of 
their  arrival,  and  smiling  as  he  bowed  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  he  con* 
tinned — 

"  And  to  escort  you,  dear  madam,  to  your  new  abode." 

Mrs.  Wilson  started  with  surprise,  and  with  a  heart  beating 
quick  with  emotion,  she  required  an  explanation  of  his  words. 

"  Surely,  dearest  Mrs.  Wilson — more  than  aunt — my  mother — 
you  cannot  mean,  after  having  trained  my  Emily  through  in&ncy 
to  maturity  in  the  paths  of  duty,  to  desert  her  in  the  moment  of 
her  greatest  trial.  I  am  the  pupil  of  your  husband,"  ho  con- 
tinned,  taking  her  hands  in  his  own  with  reverence  and  affeo 
tion ;  ^'  we  are  the  children  of  your  joint  care,  and  one  home, 
as  there  is  but  one  heart,  must  in  future  contain  us." 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  wished  for,  but  hardly  dared  to  expect 
this  invitation.  It  was  now  urged  from  the  right  quarter,  and 
in  a  manner  that  was  as  sincere  as  it  was  gratifying.  Unable  to 
conceal  her  tears,  the  good  widow  pressed  the  hand  of  Penden- 
nyss  to  her  lips  as  she  murmured  out  her  thanks.  Sir  Edward 
was  prepared  also  to  lose  his  sister;  but  unwilling  to  relinquish 
the  pleasure  of  her  society,  he  urged  her  making  a  common  resi- 
dence between  the  two  families. 

"Pendennyss  has  spoken  truth,  my  dear  brother,"  cried  she, 
recovering  her  voice ;  "  Emily  is  the  child  of  my  care  and  my 
love — ^the  two  beings  I  love  best  in  this  world  are  now  united 
— ^but,"  she  added,  pressing  Lady  Moseley  to  her  bosom,  "my 
heart  is  large  enough  for  you  all;  you  are  of  my  blood,  and  ny 
gratitude  for  your  afiection  is  boundless.  There  shall  be  \mi 
one  large  family  of  us ;  and  although  our  duties  may  separate 
U3  for  a  time,  we  will,  I  trust,  ever  meet  in  tenderness  and  love 
though  with  George  and  Emily  I  will  take  up  my  abode." 

"  I  hope  your  house  in  Northamptonshire  is  not  to  be  vacan* 
always,"  said  Lady  Moseley  to  the  earl,  anxiously* 
'.  ^I  have  no  house  there,  my  dear  madam,"  he  replied;  '^hen 
T  thought  myself  about  to  succeed  in  my  suit  before,  I  directed 
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X  lawyer  at  Bath,  where  Sir  WiUiam  Harris  resided  most  of  his 
lime,  to  endeavor  to  purchase  the  deanery,  whenever  a  good  op- 
portunity offered ;  in  iny  discomfiture,"  he  added,  smiling,  "  I 
forgot  to  countermand  the  order,  and  he  purchased  it  immedi- 
ately on  its  being  advertised.  For  a  short  time  it  was  an  in- 
cumbrance to  me,  but  it  is  now  applied  to  its  original  purpose. 
It  is  the  sole  property  of  the  Countess  of  Pendennyss,  and  I 
doubt  not  you  will  see  it  often  and  agreeably  tenanted." 

This  intelligence  gave  great  satisfaction  to  his  friends,  and 
the  expected  summer  restored  to  even  Jane  a  gleam  of  her  for- 
mer pleasure. 

If  there  be  bliss  in  this  life,  approaching  in  any  degree  to  the 
happiness  of  the  blessed,  it  is  the  fruition  of  long  and  ardent 
love,  where  youth,  innocence,  piety,  and  family  concord,  smile 
upon  the  union.  And  all  these  were  united  in  the  case  of  the 
newly  married  pair;  but  happiness  in  this  world  cannot  or  does 
not,  in  any  situation,  exist  without  alloy. 

The  peace  of  mind  and  fortitude  of  Emily  were  fated  to  re- 
ceive a  blow,  as  unlooked  for  to  herself  as  it  was  unexpected  to 
the  world.  Bonaparte  appeared  in  France,  and  Europe  became 
in  motion. 

From  the  moment  the  earl  heard  the  intelligence,  his  own 
coarse  was  decided.  His  regiment  was  the  pride  of  the  army, 
and  that  it  would  be  ordered  to  join  the  duke  he  did  not  enter- 
tain a  doubt. 

Emily  was,  therefore,  in  some  little  measure  prepared  for  the 
blow.  It  is  at  such  moments  as  our  own  acts,  or  events  af* 
fecting  us,  get  to  be  without  our  control,  that  faith  in  the  jus- 
tice and  benevolence  of  God  is  the  most  serviceable  to  the 
Christian.  When  others  spend  their  time  in  useless  regrets,  he 
is  piously  resigned:  it  even  so  happens,  that  when  others  mourn 
ho  can  rejoice. 

The  sound  of  the  bugle,  wildly  winding  its  notes,  1)roke  on 
the  stillness  of  the  morning  in  the  little  village  in  which  was 
ntnated  the  cottage  tenanted  by  Sir  Edward  Moselev.     Ai- 
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moat  Qoneealod  by  th^  shrubbery  which  aurroundod  iU  piazza, 
stood  the  fonQs  of  th«  Counters  of  Pendeonyw  fu^  her  sisfcer 
Lady  Marian,  watchiag  oagetly  the  8ppieariii];Gi&  of  those  .whose 
upproaeh  vi^a$  thu8  announced. 

The  carriage  of  the  hidies,  with  its  idle  attendants^  was  in 
woitiitg  aft  a  short  distance;  and  the  pale  faee  but  eomfiosed  re- 
aignation  of  its  n^idtreas^  indicated  a  stn^;gle  between  bonfliet- 
ing  duties 

.File  aflbcjit  Sle  of  henivy  hoi!«e  passed  them  In  military  piomp, 
and  the  wistful  gazeof  the  two  females  had  seanined  tk^n  in 
vain  for  the  well  known,  much-beloved  conntenanoe  of  the 
leaden  At  length  a|  single  hon»ejEnjm  i^prbaebed  them^  riding 
deliberately  «nj  musing:  their  fotms  met  his  eye,  'and  in  an  i&- 
sd;ant  ^Plmily  was  predse4  to  thct  bof^om  of  h^r  loaband* 

''It  is^  the:do<>nE>  iji  a  soldier,"  said  the  ear],  dashixi^  a  toar 
from  his  ey^e ;  ''I  had  hoped  that  the  peace: of  the  woirld  wooJd 
not  again  be  assailed  for  yeans  and  that  ambition  and  jealousy 
would  yieid  a  respite -to.  our  bloody  proibsfiion;  but  cheer  up, 
my.  love— hope  for  tJie  best^-^your  trust  is  Aot  ki  the  things  of 
this  lift,  and  yoar  happiness  is  without  the  ppwettof  man."  . 

"  Ah !  iPendennyss — my  husband,"  sobbed  Emily,  amting  on 
his  bosom,  "  take  with  you  my  prayers— my  love-HSrery  thdng 
that  can  console  you^^^very  thing  ^X  may, profit ;yoo.  I  will 
not  tell  you  to  be  careful  of  your  life;  yout  duty,  te^cheis  you 
that.  As  a  soldier,  expose  it;  as  a  husband,  guard  it;  and  re- 
turn to  xne  as  you  leave  me,  »  lover,  the  deareMi  <^  men,  and  a 
Christian." 

Unwilling  to  prok)ng  the  pain  of  parting,  the  earl  gave  his 
wife  a  last  embrace,  held  Marian  affectionately  to  bis  bosom, 
and  mounting  his  horse^  was  out  of  sight  in  aa  instant.. 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  departure  of  FeltdenByflfi,  Qkiditer- 
ton  was  surprised  with  the  entrance  of  his  mother  and  Catha- 
rine. His  rec^tion  of  them  was  that  of  a  respectful  child,  and 
his  wife  exerted  herself  to  be  kind  to  oonneotions  she  could  not 
love,  in  order  to  give  plef&ure  to  a. husband  she  adored     Their 
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tale  was  soon  told.  Lord  and  Lady  Herriefiold  were  separated; 
and  the  dowager,  idive  to  the  dangers  of  -a  young  woman  in 
Catharine's  ntuation,  and  withoat  a  single  principle  on  whioh  to 
rest  the  assurance  of  her  blameless  conduct  in  fiititre,  had 
brought  her  to  England*  in  order  to  keep  off  disgrace,  by  re- 
siding wilth  her  ^ohild  herself. 

Th«reiw»s  nothing  in  his  wife  to  answer  the  expectations 
with  which  Lord  H^niefield  mailed.  She  had  beauty,  but 
with  that  he  was  already  sated ;  her  simplicity,  which,  by  hav- 
ing her  attention  drawn  elsewhere,  had  at  'first  (sh^txicd  him, 
was  succeeded  by  the  knowing  conduct  of  a  determined  follow- 
er of  the  fashions,  and  a  decided  woman  of  the  world. 

It  had  never  struck  the  viscount  as  impossible  that  an  artless 
and  innocent  girl  would  £a11  in  love  with  his  laded  and  bilious 
fiice,  bat  the  moment  Catharine  betrayed  the  arts  of  a  manager, 
he  saw  at  once  the  artifice  that  had  been  practised ;  of  bourse 
he  ceased  to  love  her. 

M^ti  are  flattered  fi>r  a  season  with  notice  th^t  has  been  un- 
sought, but  it  never  fails  to  injure  the  woman  who  practises  it, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  other  sex,  in  time.  Without  a  siuj^e  feel- 
ing in  common,  without  a  regard  to  any  thing  but  seli^  in  cither 
husband  or  Wife,  it  could  not  but  happen  that  a  separatioii  must 
f<^low,  or  their  days  be  spent  in  wran^ing  and  misery.  Catha- 
rine willingly  left  her  husband;  her  husband  more  willingly  got 
rid  of  her. 

During  all  these  movements  the  dowager  had  a  difficult  game 
to  play.  It  was  unbecoming  her  to  encourage  the  strife,  and 
it  was  against  her  wisties  to  suppress  it;  she  therefore  moralized 
with  the  peer  and  frowned  upon  her  daughter. 

Tho  visooont  listened  to  her  truisms  with  the  attention  of  a  boy 
who  is  told  by  a  drunken  fiather  how  wicked  it  is  to  love  liquor, 
and  heeded  them  about  as  much ;  while  Kate,  mistress  at  all 
events  of  two  thousand  a  year^  minded  her  mother's  frowns 
as  little  as  she  regarded  her  smiles ;  both  were  indifferent  to  her. 

A  few  days  after  the  ladies  left  Lisbon,  the  viscount  prooeeil^ 
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ed  to  Italy  Id  company  with  tbo  repadiated  wife  of  a  British 
naval  officer ;  and  if  Kate  was  not  goilty  of  an  offence  of  equal 
magnitude,  it  was  more  owing  to  her  mother^s  present  yi^lance 
than  to  her  previous  care. 

The  presenoe  of  Mrs.  Wilson  was  a  great  souvce  of  consola- 
tion to  Emily  in  the  absence  of  her  husband ;  and  as  their 
longer  abode  in  town  was  useless,  the  countess  declining  to  be 
presented  without  the  earl,  the  whole  family  decided  upon  a  re- 
turn into  Northamptonshire. 

The  deanery  had  been  famished  by  order  of  Pendennyss  im- 
mediately on  his  marriage ;  and  its  mistress  hastened  to  take 
possession  of  her  new  dwelling.  The  amusement  and  occupa- 
tion of  this  movement,  the  planning  of  little  improvements,  her 
various  duties  under  her  increased  responsibilities,  kept  Emily 
from  dwelling  unduly  upon  the  danger  of  her  husband.  She 
sought  out  among  the  first  objects  of  her  bounty  the  venerable 
peasant  whose  loss  had  been  formerly  supplied  by  Pendennyss 
on  his  first  visit  to  B  ■,  after  the  death  of  his  father.  There 
might  not  have  been  the  usual  discrimination  and  temporal  use- 
fulness in  this  instance  which  generally  accompanied  her  benev- 
olent acts  ^  but  it  was  associated  with  the  image  of  her  husband, 
and  it  could  excite  no  surprise  in  Mrs.  Wilson,  although  it  did 
in  Marian,  to  see  her  sister  driving  two  or  three  times  a  week  to 
relieve  the  necessities  of  a  man  who  appeared  actually  to  be  in 
want  of  nothing. 

Sir  Edward  was  again  among  those  he  loved,  and  his  hos- 
pitable board  was  once  more  surrounded  with  the  faces  of  his 
t. 

fiiends  and  neighbors.  The  good-natured  Mr.  Haughton  was 
always  a  welcome  guest  at  the  hall,  and  met,  soon  after  their 
return,  the  collected  family  of  the  baronet,  at  a  dinner  given 
by  the  latter  to  his  children  and  one  or  two  of  his  most  inti- 
mate neighbors. 

<'  My  Lady  Pendennyss,"  cried  Mr.  Haughton,  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon,  ^'  I  have  news  from  the  eari,  which  I  know  it 
will  do  your  heart  good  to  hear." 
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Emily  smiled  at  the  prospect  of  hearing  iii  any  manner  of  her 
husband,  although  she  internally  questioned  the  probability  of 
Mr.  Hau^hton^s  knowing  any  thing  of  his  movements,  of  which 
her  dsdly  letters  did  not  apprise  her. 

"  Will  you  favor  me  with  the  particulars  of  your  intelligence, 
fcir  ?''  said  tlie  countess. 

"  He  has  arrived  safe  with  his  regiment  near  Brussels ;  I  heard 
it  from  a  neighbor's  son  who  saw  him  enter  the  house  occupied 
by  Wellington,  while  he  was  standing  in  the  crowd  without, 
waiting  to  get  a  peep  at  the  duke." 

"  Oh  P'  said  Mrs.  Wilson  with  a  laugh,  "  Emily  knew  that  ten 
days  ago.  Could  your  friend  tell  us  any  thing  of  Bonaparte  1 
We  are  much  interested  in  his  movements  just  now." 

Mr.  Haughton,  a  good  deal  mortified  to  find  his  news  stale, 
mused  a  moment,  as  if  in  doubt  to  proceed  or  not ;  but  liking 
of  all  things  to  act  the  part  of  a  newspaper,  he  continued — 

^  Nothing  more  than  you  see  in  the  prints.  But  I  suppose 
your  ladyship  has  heard  about  Captain  Jarvis  too  ?" 

"  Why,  no,"  said  £mily,  laughing ;  "  the  movements  of  Cap- 
tain Jarvis  are  not  quite  as  interesting  to  me  as  those  of  Lord 
Pendennyss — has  the  duke  made  him  an  aid-^ie-camp  f 

'<0h  !  no,"  cried  the  other,  exulting  at  his  having  something 
new ;  "  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  return  of  Boney,  he  threw 
up  his  commission  and  got  married." 

"  Married  I"  cried  John ;  "  not  to  Miss  Harris,  surely." 

^  No ;  to  a  silly  girl  he  met  in  Cornwall,  who  was  fool  enough 
to  be  caught  with  his  gold  lace.  He  married  one  day,  and  the 
next  told  his  disconsolate  wife  and  panic-stricken  mother  that 
the  honor  of  the  Jarvises  must  sleep  until  the  supporters  of  the 
name  became  sufficiently  numerous  to  risk  them  in  the  field  of 
battle." 

"  And  how  did  Mrs.  Jarvis  and  Sir  Timo's  lady  relish  the 
news !"  inquired  John,  expecting  something  ridiculous. 

"  Not  at  all,"  rejoined  Mr.  Haughton ;  "  the  former  sobbed, 
and  said  she  had  only  married  him  for  his  bravery  and  red  coat, 
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and  the  hdy  exclaimed  i^inst  the  destruction  of  his  bndding 
honors." 

'^  How  did  it  terminate !"  asked  Mrs.  Wilson. 

*'  Why,  it  seems  while  they  w^^  quarrelling  about  it,  the 
warK>ffice  cut  the  matter  short  by  accepting  his  resignation.  I 
suppose  the  commander-in-chief  had  learned  his  character ;  bat 
the  matter  was  warmly  contested— ^they  evcndrore  the  captain 
to  a  declaration  of  his  principles.*' 

'^  And  what  kind  of  ones  might  they  have  been,  HmngKton  V 
said  Sir  Edward,  dryly. 

"  Republican."  * 

'^  Bepnblicimr  exclaimed  two  or  tlu'ee,  in  surprise. 

"  Yes,  liberty  and  equality,  he  contended,  were  his  idols,  and 
he  could  not  find  it  in  Ms  heart  to  fi^ht  against  Bonaparte." 

^<  A  somewhat  singular  conokLsion,"  sidd  Mr.  B^ifield,  mousing. 
>'  I  remember  when  I  sat  in  the  House,  there  was  a  party  who 
were  fond  of  the  cry  of  this  'said  liberty;  but  when  they  got 
the  power  they  did  not  seem  to  me  to  sn£^  pe(^le  to  go  more 
at  lai^  than  they  went  before;  but  I  suppose  &ey  were  diffi- 
dent of  telling  the  woild  their  minds  after  they  were  put  in  such 
responsible  stations,  for  fear  of  the  effect  of  exaniple." 

''Most  people. like  liberty  as  servants  but  not  as  masters, 
unde,"  cried  John^  with  a  sneer. 

"  Captain  Jarris,  it  seems,  liked  it  as  a  preservative  against 
danger,"  continued  Mr.  Haughton.  ''  To  avoid  ridicule  in  his 
new  neighborhood,  he  has  consented  to  his  Other's  wishes,  and 
turned  merchant  in  the  city  again;" 

"  Whfere  I  sincerely  hope  ho  will  remain,"  cried  John,!  who, 
since  the  accident  of  the  arbor;  could  not  tolerate  the  unfortun- 
ate youth. 

"  Amen !"  said  Emily,  in  an  under  tone,  heard  only  by  her 
biMxther. 

"  But  Sir  Timo— what  has  become  of  Sir  Thno— the  good, 
honest  merchant  T  asked  John. 

'*  H0  has  dropt  the  title,  insists  on  being  called  plain  Mr.  Jar. 


vis,  and  lives  entirely  in  Cornwall.  His  hopeful  son-in-law  has 
gone  with  his  regiment  to  Flanders ;  and  Lady  Egerton,  being 
unable  to  live  without  her  Other's  assistance,  is  obliged  to  hide 
her  consequence  in  the  west  also/' 

The  subject  became  now  disagreeable  to  Lady  Mosclcy,  and  it 
was  changed.  Such  conversations  made  Jane  more  reserved  and 
dissatisfied  than  ever.  She  had  no  one  respectfible  excuse  to  of- 
fer for  her  partiality  to  her  former  lover,  and  when  her  c<Hiacience 
told  her  the  mortifying  fact,  was  apt  to  think  that  others  remem- 
bered it  too. 

The  letters  from  the  continent  now  teemed  with  prepairationa 
for  the  i^proaching  eo]|t;eiMb ;  and;  tiie  apprehensioas  of  our  he- 
roine and  her  friends  increased,  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of 
the  struggle,  on  whieh  hxnig  not  only  the  iQates  of  thousands  of 
individuals,  but  of  adverse  f>ruiees  ancl  mighty  empires.  In  this 
confusion  (^{  in^rest^,  and  of  jampg  of  passions,  there  w^re  of- 
fered prayers  almost  hourly  for  the  safety  of  Pendennyss^.  which 
were  as  pure  and  ardent  as  the  love  which  prompted  th<^m. 
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CHAPTER  XLVin, 

Napoleon  bad  commenced  those  daring  and  rapid  move- 
ments, which  for  a  time  threw  the  peace  of.  the  world  into  the 
Bcalo  of  fortune,  and  which  nothing  but  the  interposition  of  a 
ruling  Providence  could  avert  from  their  threatened  success.     Aa 

the th  dragoons  wheeled  into  a  field  already  deluged  with 

English  blood,  on  the  heights  of  Qnatfe  Bras,  the  eye  of  its  gal- 
lant colonel  saw  a  friendly  battalion  fallbg  beneath  the  sabres 
of  the  enemy's  cuirassiers.  The  word  was  passed,  the  column 
opens,  the  sounds  of  the  quivering  bugle  were  heard  for  a  mo* 
ment  above  the  roar  of  the  cannon  and  the  shouts  of  the  com- 
batants ;  the  chaige,  sweeping  like  a  whirlwind,  fell  heavily  on 
those  treacherous  Frenchmen,  who  to-day  had  sworn  fidelity  to 
Louis,  and  to-morrow  intended  lifting  their  hands  in  allegiance 
to  his  rival 

'^  Spare  my  life  in  mercy,"  cried  an  officer,  already  dreadfully 
wounded,  who  stood  shrinking  from  the  impending  blow  of  an 
enraged  Frenchman.  An  English  dragoon  dashed  at  the  cuiras 
81  er,  and  with  one  blow  severed  his  arm  from  his  body. 

*'  Thank  God,"  sighed  the  wounded  officer,  sinking  beneath 
the  horse's  feet. 

His  rescuer  threw  himself  from  the  saddle,  and  raising  the 
fallen  man  inquired  into  his  wounds.  It  was  Pendennyss,  and 
it  was  Egerton.  The  wounded  man  groaned  aloud,  as  he  saw 
the  &ce  of  him  who  had  averted  the  £Eital  blow ;  but  it  was  not 
the  hour  for  explanations  or  confessions,  other  than  tbose  with 
which  the  dying  soldiers  endeavored  to  make  their  tardy  peace 
with  their  God. 

Sir  Henry  was  giteu  in  charge  to  two  slightly  wounded  British 
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soldiers,  and  the  earl  remounted :  the  scattered  troops  ^ere  ral- 
lied at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  again  and  again,  led  by 
their  dauntless  colonel,  were  seen  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray, 
with  sabres  drenched  in  blood,  and  voices  hoarse  with  the  shouts 
of  victory. 

The  period  between  the  battles  of  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo 
wan  a  trying  one  to  the  discipline  and  courage  of  the  British  ar- 
my. The  discomfited  Prussians  on  their  flank  had  been  routed 
and  compelled  to  retire  and  in  their  front  was  an  enemy,  brave, 
skilful,  and  victorious,  led  by  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age. 
The  prudent  commander  of  the  English  forces  fell  back  with  dig- 
nity and  reluctance  to  the  field  of  Waterloo ;  here  the  mighty 
struggle  was  to  terminate,  and  the  eye  of  every  experienced  sol- 
dier looked,  on  those  eminences  as  on  the  future  graves  for  thou- 
sands. 

During  this  solemn  interval  of  comparative  inactivity  the  mind 
of  Fendennyss  dwelt  on  the  affection,  the  innocence,  the  beauty 
and  worth  of  his  Emily,  until  the  curdling  blood,  as  he  thought 
on  her  lot  should  his  life  be  the  purchase  of  the  coming  victory, 
warned  him  to  quit  the  gloomy  subject,  for  the  consolations  of 
that  religion  which  only  could  yield  him  the  solace  his  wounded 
feelings  required.  In  his  former  campaigns  the  earl  had  been 
sensible  of  the  mighty  changes  of  death,  and  had  ever  kept  in 
view  the  preparations  necessary  to  meet  it  with  hope  and  joy ; 
but  the  world  clung  around  him  now,  in  the  best  affections  of 
his  nature,  and  it  was  only  as  he  coiild  picture  the  happy  reunion 
with  his  Emily  in  a  future  life,  that  he  could  look  on  a  separa- 
tion in  this  without  despair. 

The  vicinity  of  the  enemy  admitted  of  no  relaxation  in  the 
strictest  watchfulness  in  the  British  lines :  and  the  comfortless 
night  of  the  seventeenth  was  passed  by  the  earl,  and  his  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, George  Denbigh,  on  'the  same  cloak,  and  under 
the  open  canopy  of  heaven. 

As  the  opening  cannon  of  the  enemy  gave  the  signal  for  the 
commencing  conflict,  Fendennyss  mounted  his  charger  witli  a 
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last  thought  on  hi»  distant  \frife.  With  a  mighty  fitriiggle  be 
tore  hei;  as  it  were  from  his  bosom^  and  gave  the  remainder  of 
the  day  to.  duty. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  events  of  that  feaifiil  h6ur,  on/which 
the  fate  of  Europe  hung  as  it  were  suspended  in  the  .scale  t  Oi> 
one  »de  supported  by  the  efforts  of  desperate  resolution,  guided 
by  the  most  consumioate  art ;  and  on  the  other  ddedded  by  a 
discipline  and  enduring  courage  almost  without  a  parallel 

The  inde&tigable  BJlocher  arrived,  and  the  star  of  NapoleoB 
sank. 

Pendennyss  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  on  the  n^^t^of  th« 
eighteenth  of  June^  as  he  gave  way  by  orders,  io  the  pi}r9mt,  to 
the  fresher  battalions  of  the  Pruissians,  wtth  the  languor  that 
follows  unusual  excitement,  and  mental  thanksgivings  that  this 
bloody  work  was  at  length  ended.  The  image  of  his  Emily 
again  broke  over  the  sterner  feelings  of  the  battle,  like  die  first 
glimmerings  of  light  wfaidi  isncceed  the  awful  darkness  of  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun:  and  he  again  breathed  freely,  in  the  eoot- 
Aciousness  of  the  happiness  which  would  await  his  speedy  return. 

'*  I  am  sent  for  the  colonel  of  the  ■  th  dragooai^"  said  a 
courier  in  broken  English  to  a  soldier,  near  where  the  earl  lay 
on  the  ground,  waiting  the  preparations  of  his  attendants ;  ''have 
I  found  the  right  rc^ment,  my  friend  f" 

<^To  be  sure  you  have,"  answered  the  man,  without  looking 
np  from  his  toil  on  his  favorite  animal, ''  you  m%ht  have  taradc- 
ed  us  by  the  dead  Frenchmen,  I  should  think.  So  you  want 
my  lord,  my  lad,  do  you  I  do  we  move  again  to-night  ?**  suspend- 
ing his  labor  for  a  moment  in  expectation  of  a  reply. 

*'iN<>t  to  my  knowledge,"  rejoined  the  courier;  '* my. message 
is  to  your  col6nel,  from  a  dying  man.  Will  you  point  out  his 
station  f 

The  soldier  complied,  the  message  was  soon  delivered,  and 
Pendennyss  prepared  to  obey  its  summons  immediately.  Tto- 
ceded  by  the  messenger  as  a  guide,  and  followed  by  Hanner, 
the  earl  retraced  his  steps  over  that  ground  on  which  ho  had 
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bot  a  few  hours  before  b^cn  engaged  iu  tlic  deadl^^  strifc  of  man 
to  man,  hand  to  hand^ 

How  different  is  the  contemplation  of  a  field  of  battle  duiing 
and  after  the  eonfiiet  I  The  ea^citcroent,  suspended  sucecss, 
shouiSy  uproar,  and  confusion  of  the  former,  prevent  any  con- 
templation of  the  Aioepr  parts  of  this  confused  mass  of  move- 
mentSy  chargesi  and  retreats;  or  if  a  brilliant  advance  is  made,  a 
masterly  retreat  effected;  the  imagination  is .  chained  by  the 
8})leudor  and  glory  of  the  act,  without  restiiig  for  a  moment  on 
the  sacrifice  of  individual  happiness  with  which  it  is  purchased. 
A  battle-ground  from  which  the  whirlwind  of  the  combat  has 
passed,  presents  a  different  sight ;  it  offers  the  very  consumma- 
tion of  human  nnsery. 

There  may  occasionally  be  an  individual,  who  from  station, 
distempered  mind,  or  the  encouragement  of  chimeiical  ideas  of 
glory,  quits  the  theatre  of  life  with  at  least  the  appearance  of 
pleasure  in  his  triumphs.  If  such  there  be  in  reality,  if  this  rap- 
ture of  departing  glory  be  any  thing  more  than  the  deception  of 
a  distempered  exeitiement,  the  subject  of  its  exhibition  is  to  be 
greatly  pitied.  To  the  Christian,  dying  in  peace  with  both  God 
and  man,  can.it  alone.be  ceded  in  the  eye  of  reason,  to  pour  out 
)iis  existence  with  a  smile  on  his  quivering  lip. 

And  the  ip?arrior,  who  falls-  in  the  very  arms  of  victory,  after 
passing  a  life  devoted  to  the  world ;  even  if  he  see&  kingdoms 
hang.«u8piended  on  his  success,  may  smile  indeed,  may  utter  sen- 
timents full  of  loyalty  and  zeal,  may  be  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  and  i^hat  is  his  reward  I  a  deathless  name,  and  an  exist- 
encer  of  misery  which  knows  no  termination. 

Christianity  alone  can  make  us  good  soldiers  in  any  cause^ 
for  he  who  knows  how  to  live,  is  always  the  least  afraid  to  die. 

Pendennyss  and.  his  companions  pushed  their  way  over  the 
grouikd.  <>ccupied  before  the  battle  by  the  enemy ;  descended  in* 
to  and  through  that  little  valley,  in  which  jet  lay,  in  undistin 
guished  eonfusion,  masses  of  the  dead  and  dying  of  either  side; 
and  s^in.  over  the  ridge,  on  which  could  be  marked  the  situa- 
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tion  of  those  gallant  squares  ^hich  had  so  long  resisted  the  cf 
forts  of  the  horse  and  artillery  by  the  groups  of  bodies,  fallen 
where  they  had  bravely  stood,  until  even  the  callous  Harmer 
sickened  with  the  sight  of  a  waste  of  life  that  he  had  but  a  few 
hours  before  exultingly  contributed  to  increase. 

Appeals  to  their  feelings  as  they  rode  through  the  field  had 
been  frequent,  and  their  progress  was  much  retarded  by  at- 
tempts to  contribute  to  the  ease  of  a  wounded  or  a  dying 
man ;  but  as  the  courier  constantly  urged  speed,  as  the  only 
means  of  securing  the  object  of  their  ride,  these  halts  were  re- 
luctantly abandoned. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  before  they  reached  the  farm-house,  where, 
in  the  midst  of  hundreds  of  his  countrymen,  lay  the  former 
lover  of  Jane. 

As  the  subject  of  his  confession  must  be  anticipated  by  the 
reader,  we  will  give  a  short  relation  of  his  life,  and  of  those  acts 
which  more  materially  affect  our  history. 

Henry  Egerton  had  been  turned  early  on  the  world,  like  hun^ 
dreds  of  his  countrymen,  without  any  principle  to  counteract 
the  arts  of  infidelity,  or  resist  the  temptations  of  life.  Bis  fa- 
ther held  a  situation  under  government,  and  was  devoted  to  his 
rise  in  the  diplomatic  line.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  fashion, 
who  lived  for  effect  and  idle  competition  with  her  sisters  in 
weakness  and  folly.  All  he  learnt  in  his  father's  house  was  self- 
ishness, from  the  example  of  one,  and  a  love  of  high  life  and  its 
extravagance  from  the  other. 

He  entered  the  army  young,  and  from  choice.  The  splendor 
and  reputation  of  the  service  caught  his  fancy ;  and,  by  piido 
and  constitution  he  was  indifferent  to  personal  danger.  Yet  he 
loved  London  and  its  amusements  better  than  glory ;  and  the 
money  of  his  uncle.  Sir  Edgar,  whose  heir  he  was  reputed  to  be, 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  without  his  spend- 
ing an  hour  in  the  field. 

Egerton  had  some  abilities,  and  a  good  deal  of  ardor  of  tom« 
perament,  by  nature.    The  former,  from  indulgence  and  exam- 
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pie,  degenerated  into  acquiring  the  art  to  please  in  mixed  so* 
ciety;  and  the  latter,  from  want  of  employment,  expended  itself 
at  the  card  table. 

Tfae.association  between  the  vices  is  intimate.  There  really 
appears  to  be  a  kind  of  modesty  in  sin  that  makes  it  ashamed 
of  good  company.  If  we  are  nnable  to  reconcile  a  favorite  pro- 
pensity to  our  principles,  we  are  apt  to  abandon  the  unpleasant 
restraint  on  our  actions,  rather  than  admit  the  incongruous 
mixture.  Freed  entirely  from  the  fetters  of  our  morals,  what  is 
there  that  our  vices  will  not  prompt  us  to  commit  t  Egerton, 
like  thousands  of  others,  went  on  from  step  to  step,  until  he 
found  himself  in  the  world,  free  to  follow  all  his  inclinations,  so 
he  violated  none  of  the  decencies  of  life. 

When  in  Spain,  in  his  only  campaign,  he  was  accidentally,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Donna  Julia,  and 
brought  her  off  the  ground  under  the  influence  of  natural  sym- 
pathy and  national  feeling;  a  kind  of  merit  that  makes  vice  only 
morie  dangerous,  by  making  it  sometimes  amiable.  He  had  not 
seen  his  dependant  long  before  her  beauty,  situation,  and  his 
passions  decided  him  to  effect  her  ruin. 

This  was  an  occupation  that  his  figure,  mannci's,  and  propensi- 
ties had  made  him  an  adept  in,  and  nothing  was  further  from  his 
thoughts  than  the  commission  of  any  other  than  the  crime  that, 
according  to  his  code,  a  gentleman  might  be  guilty  of  with  im- 
punitv. 

It  IS,  however,  the  misfortune  of  sin,  that  from  being  our 
slave  it  becomes  a  tyrant;  and  Egerton  attempted  what  in 
other  countries,  and  where  the  laws  ruled,  might  have  cost  him 
his  life. 

The  conjecture  of  Pendennyss  was  true.  He  saw  the  face 
of  the  officer  who  interposed  between  him  and  his  villainous 
attempt,  but  was  hid  himself  from  view.  He  aimed  not  at  his 
life,  but  at  his  own  escape.  Happily  his  first  shot  succeeded, 
for  the  earl  would  have  been  sacrificed  to  preserve  the  charac* 
ter  of  a  man  of  honor ;  though  no  one  was  more  regardless  of 
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iJie  estimation  he  was  held  in  by  the  virtuous  than  ColoDcl  Eget- 
ton. 

In  pursuance  of  his  plans  on  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  the  cdionel  had 
seduiofisly  avoided  admitting  aii j  of  his  e^mpaniom  into  the 
secret  of  his  hsring  a  female  in  his  care. 

When  he  left  the  anny  to  return  homo,  he  Tomalned  until  a 
movement  of  the  iroops  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country  enabled 
him  toefltect  his  own  purposes^  without  incurring  their  ridicule; 
and  when  he  found  himself  obliged  to  abandon  his  vehicle  for  a 
rofhge  in  the  woods,  the  fear  of  detection  made  him  alter  his 
course;  and  under  the  pretence  of  wishing  to  be  in  a  battle 
about  to  be  fought,  he  secretly  rejoined  the  army,  and  the  gal- 
lantry of  Colonel  Egerton  was  mentioned  in  the'neict  despatches. 

Sir  Herbert  !Nicholson'commanded  the 'advanced  guard,  at 
which  the  eai'l  arrived  with  the  Donna  Jtilia ;  and  like  every /)th€fr 
brave  man  (unless  guilty  himself)  was  indignant  at  the  viHaitiy 
of  the  fugitive.  The  confusion  and '  enormities  daily  practised 
in  the  theatre  of  the  war  pi'evented  any  close  inquiries  into  the 
subject,  and  circumstances  had  so  enveloped  Egerton  in  mystery, 
that  nothing  but  an  internew  with  the  lady  herself  was  likely 
to  expose  him.  -' 

With  Sir  Herbert  Nicholson  he  had  been  in  habits  of  intima- 
cy, and  on  that  gentleman's  alluding  in  a  conversation  in  th& 

barracks  at  Fr to  the  lady  brought  into  his  quarters  before 

Lisbon,  he  accidenially  omitted  mentioning  the  name  of  her  res 
cuen  Egerton  had  never  before  heard  the  transaction  spoken 
of,  and  ai$  he  had  of  course  never  mentioned  the  subject  himself, 
was  ignorant  who  had  interfered  between  him  and  his  views ;  also 
of  the  fate  of  Donna  Julia ;  indeed,  he  thought  it  probable  that 
it  had  not  much  improved  by  a  change  of  guardians. 

Id  coming  into  Northamptonshire  he  had  several  views;  he 
wanted  a  t^mporsaj  retreat  from  his  crisditors.  Jarvis  had  mi 
infant  fondness  for  play,  without  an  adequate  skill,  and  the  mon- 
ey of  the  young  ladies,  in  his  necessities,  was  becoming  df  ini- 
portancc ;  but  the  daughters  of  Sir  Edward  Moseley  were  of  a 
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description  more  suited\to  kis  taste,  aiKl  their  portions  were  as 
ample  as  the  others.  He  liad  become  in  some  degree  attached 
to  Jane ;  and  as  her  impradent  parents,  satisfied  with  his  posses- 
sing the  oxteri<ff  and  requisite  recommendations  of  a  gentleman, 
admitted  his  visits  freely,  hie  determined'  to  make  her  his  wife. 

When  ho  met  Denbigh  the  first  time,  he  saw  that  chance  had 
tlirown  him  in  the  way  of  a  man  who  migbt  hold  his  character 
in  hts  power.  He  had  never  seen  him  as  Pendennyss,  and,  it 
will  be  remfembered,  was  ignorant  of  the  name  of  Julia's  fnend: 
be  now  learnt  for  the  first  time  that  it  was  Denbigh.  tJtieasy 
at  he  knew  not  what,  fearfbl  of  some  exposure  he  knew  not  how, 
when  Sir  Herbert  alluded  to  the  occurrence,  with  a  view  to  rebut 
the  charge,  if  Denbigh  should  eho6se  to  make  one,  and  with  the 
near-sightedness-  of  guilt,  he  pretended  to  know  the  occurrence, 
and  underthe  proniise  of  secresy,  mentioned  that  the  name  of 
the  dffiberwas  Denbigh.  He  had  noticed  Denbigh  avoiding  Sir 
Herbert  at  the  ball ;  and  judging  others  from  himself,  thought  it 
was  a  wish  to  avoid  any  allusions  to  the  lady  he  had  brought  in- 
to the  other's  quarters  that  induced  the  measure ;  for  he  was  in 
hopes  that  if  D^bigh  waa  not  as  guilty  as  himself,  he  w«s  suf- 
ficiently so  to  wish  to  keep  the  transaction  from  the  eyes  of  Em- 
ily. He  was,  however,  prepared  for  an  expIoiHon  or  an  alliance 
with  Mm,  when  the  sudden  departure  of  Sir  Herbert  removed 
the  danger  of  a  collisian.  Believing  at  last  that  they  were  to 
be  brothers-in-law,  and  miifttakiog  the  eari  for  his  c6usin,  whose 
name  he  bore,  Egerton  became  reconciled  to  l^e  lidsociation ; 
while  Pendennyss^  having  in  his  absence  heard,  on  inquiring, 
some  of  the  vices  of  the  colonel,  was  debating  with  himself 
whether  he  should' expose  them  to  Sir  Edward  or  not. 

It  was  in  their  occasional  interchange  of  civilities  that  Pen- 
dennyss placed  his  pocket-book  upon  a  table,  while  he  exhibited 
the  plants  to  the  colonel :  the  figure  of  Emily  passing  the  wm- 
dow  drew  him  from  the  room,  and  Egerton,  having  ended  his 
examination,  observing  the  book,  put  it  in  his  own  pocket,  to 
return  it  to  its  owner  when  they  next  met. 
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Tlie  situation,  name,  and  history  of  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  were  never 
mentioned  by  the  Moseleys  in  public ;  but  Jane,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  her  affections,  had  told  her  lover  who  the  inmate  of 
the  cottage  was.  The  idea  of  her  being  kept  there  by  Denbigh 
immediately  occurred  to  him,  and  although  he  was  surprised  at 
the  audacity  of  the  thing,  he  was  determined  to  profit  by  the 
occasion. 

To  pay  this  visit,  he  stayed  away  from  the  excursion  on  the 
water,  as  Pendennyss  had  done  to  avoid  his  friend,  Lord  Henry 
Stapleton.  An  excuse  of  business,  which  served  for  his  apolo- 
gy, kept  the  colonel  from  seeing  Denbigh  to  return  the  book, 
until  after  his  visit  to  the  cottage.  His  rhapsody  of  love,  and 
ofiers  to  desert  his  intended  wife,  were  nothing  but  the  common- 
place talk  of  his  purposes ;  and  his  presumption  in  alluding  to 
his  situation  with  Miss  Moseley,  proceeded  from  his  impressions 
as  to  Julia's  real  character.  In  the  struggle  for  the  bell,  the 
pocket-book  of  Denbigh  accidentally  fell  from  his  coat,  and  the 
retreat  of  the  colonel  was  too  precipitate  to  enable  him  to  re 
cover  it. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  too  much  alarmed  to  distinguish  nicely, 
and  £gerton  proceeded  to  the  ball-room  with  the  indifierenc^  of 
a  hardened  offender.  When  the  arrival  of  Miss  Jarvis,  to  whom 
he  had  committed  himself,  prompted  him  to  a  speedy  declara- 
tion, and  the  unlucky  conversation  of  Mr.  Holt  brought  about  a 
probable  detection  of  his  gaming  propensities,  the  colonel  deter- 
mined to  get  rid  of  his  awkward  situation  and  his  debts  by  a 
coup-de-main.     He  accordingly  eloped  with  Miss  Jarvis. 

What  portion  of  the  foregoing  narrative  made  the  dying  con* 
fession  of  Egerton  to  the  man  he  had  so  lately  discovered  to  be 
the  Earl  of  Pendennyss,  the  reader  can  easily  imagine. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

IVix  harvest  had  been  gathered,  and  the  beautiful  vales  of 
Pondennyss  were  shooting  forth  a  second  crop  of  verdure, 
llie  husbandman  was  turning  his  prudent  forethought  to  the 
promises  of  the  coming  year,  while  the  castle  itself  exhibited  to 
the  gaze  of  the  wondering  peasant  a  sight  of  cheerfulness  and 
animation  which  had  not  been  seen  in  it  since  the  days  of  the 
good  duke.  Its  numerous  windows  were  opened  to  the  light  of 
the  sun,  its  halls  teemed  with  the  faces  of  its  happy  inmates. 
Servants  in  various  liveries  were  seen  gliding  through  its  mag- 
nificent apartments  and  multiplied  passages.  Horses,  grooms, 
and  carriages,  with  varied  costumes  and  different  armorial  bear- 
ings, crowded  its  spacious  stables  and  offices.  Every  thing  spoke 
society,  splendor,  and  activity  without;  every  thing  denoted 
order,  propriety,  and  happiness  within. 

In  a  long  range  of  spacious  apartments  were  grouped  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  morning  employments,  or  in  arranging  their  du- 
ties and  pleasures  of  the  day,  the  guests  and  owners  of  the 
princely  abode. 

In  one  room  was  John  Moseley,  carefully  examining  the  prop- 
erties of  some  flints  which  were  submitted  to  his  examination 
by  his  attending  servant;  while  Grace,  sitting  at  his  side,  play- 
fully snatches  the  stones  from  his  hand,  as  she  cries  half  re- 
proachfully, half  tenderly — 

"  You  must  not  devote  yourself  to  your  gun  so  incessantly, 
Moselev ;  it  is  cruel  to  kill  inoffensive  birds  for  your  amusement 
only." ' 

'*  Ask  Emily's  cook,  and  Mr.  Haughton's  appetite,"  said  Johii| 
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coolly  extending  bis  hand  toward  her  for  the  flint,  "  whether 
no  one  is  gratified  but  myself.  I  tell  you,  Grace,  I  seldom  fire 
in  vain." 

"  That  only  makes  the  matter  worse ;  the  slaughter  you  com- 
mit is  dreadful." 

"  Oh !"  cried  John,  with  a  laugh,  "  the  ci-devant  Captain  Jar- 
vis  is  a  sportsman  to  your  mind.  He  would  shoot  a  month 
without  moving  a  feather ;  he  was  a  great  friend  to,"  throwing 
an  ardi  look  to  his  solitary  sister,  who  sat  on  a  aofii  at.  a  dis- 
tance, pemsing  a  book,  ^'  Jane's  feathered  songsters." 

**  But  now,.  Moseley,"  said  Girace,  yielding  the  flints  but  gently 
retaining  the  hand  thut  took  them,  "  Pendennyss  and  Chatter- 
ton  intend  dnving  their  wives^  Hke  good  husbands,  to  see  tbe 
beautiful  watei^l  in  the  mottntains;  and  what  am  I  to  do  this 
long,  tedious  morning  ?" 

.    John'  stole  an  inquiring  glance,  to  see  if  his  wife  was  very 
anxious  to  join  the  party — east  one  look  of  regret  on  a  beaati 
fttl  agate  that  he  had  selected,  and  inquilred — 

"  Dso  you  wish  to  go  very  much,  Mrs.  Moseley  f ' 

"Indeed*-— indeed  I  do,"  said  the  other,  eagerly,  " if-^" 

"If  what?" 

"  You  will  drive  me !"  continued  she,  with  a  cheek  slightly 
tinged  with  color. 

"  Well,  then,"  answered  John,  with  deliberation,  and  regard- 
ing his  wife  with  affection,  "I  will  go  on  one  condition." 

"  Name  it,"  cried  Grace,  with  still  increasing  color. 

"  That  you  will  not  expose  your  health  again  in  going  to  the 
church  on  a  Sunday,  if  it  rsdn&" 

"The  carriage  is  so  close,  Moseley,"  answered  Grace,  with  n 
paler  cheek  than  befol*e,  md  eyes  flxed  on  the  carpet,  "  it  is 
impossible  I  can  take  cold :  you  see  th6  earl  and  countess,  and 
aunt  Wilson  never  miss  public  worship,  when  possibly  within 
their  power." 

"  The  earl  goes  with  his  wife ;  but  what  becomes  of  poor  me 
at'stich  titnesf"  said  John,  taking  her  hand  and  pressing' it 
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Budly.  **  I  like  to  hear  a  good  sennon,  but  not  in  bad  weatb* 
er.  Yoa  most  consent  to  oblige  me,  who  oilly  live  in  your 
presence." 

Grace  smiled  faintly,  as  John,  pursuing  the  point,  said-— 

^  What  do  you  say  to  my  condition  f ' 
:  «<  Well,  then,  if  you>  wish,"  replied  Grace,  without  the  look 
of  gayety  her  hopes  had  first  inspired^  >^  I  will  not  go,  if  it 


John  ordered  his  phaeton,  and  his  wife  went  to  her  room  to 
prepare  for  the  trip,  and  to  regret  her  own  resc^fion. 

In  the  recess  of  a  windowi,  in  which  bloomed  a  profusion  of 
exotics,  stood  the  figure  of  Lady  Marian  Denbigh,  playing  witli 
a  half*blowB  rose  «f  the  richest  colors;  and  ibeforelier.  leaning 
against  the  angle  of  the  widl,  stood  her  kinsman,  the  Duke  of 
Derwehl 

^^Yon^heard  the  planat  the.  .bveakfest*tabIo,^*  said  his<  grace, 
'^  to  visit  the  little  &lfe  in  tiie  hills.  But  I  suppose  yon  Imye 
seen  them  too  often  to  undergo  ihe  fatigue  F'  • 

4<  Oh  nol  I  love  that  ride  dearly,  and  should  wish  to  accom*- 
pany  the  countess  in  her  first  vi^to it..  I  had. half  a  mind  to 
ask  George  to  take  me  in  his  phaeton." 

*^  My  curricle  would  be  honored  with  the  presence  of  Lady 
Marian  Denbigh,^*  cried  the  duke,  with  animation,  "if  she  would 
accept  me  for  her  knight  on  the  occasion."'.  - 

Marian  bowed  an  assent,  in  evident  satisfaction,  as  the  duke 
proceeded-^ 

<<Bat  if  you  fiike  meas  your  kn%ht  I  should  wear  yoiu*  lady- 
ship's colors;"  and  he  held  out  his. hand  toward  the  budding 
rose. 

Lady  Marian  hesitated  a  momentr-^ooked  out  at  the  pros^ 
pect — up  at  the  wall— rtumed,  and  wondered  where  her  briothei 
was;  and  still  finding  the  hand  of  the  duke  extended,  wlale  his 
eye  rested  oh  her  in  admiration,  she  gave  him  the  boon  with  a 
ehoek  that  vied  with  the  richest  tints  of  the. flower.  They  sep- 
arated  to  prepare,  and  it  was  on  their  return  from  the  fidla  thai 
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tho  dakc  seomod  imcommonly  gay  and  amusing,  and  tlio  IvAy 
silent  with  her  tongae,  though  her  eyes  danced  in  every  direc- 
tion but  toward  her  cousin. 

^'  Really,  my  dear  Lady  Moscley,^'  said  the  dowager,  as,  seated 
oy  the  side  of  her  companion,  her  eyes  roved  over  the  magnifi- 
cence within,  and  widely  extended  domains  without,  ^^  Emily  ia 
well  established  indeed — ^better  even  than  my  Grace.'' 

'^  Grace  has  an  affectionate  husband,"  replied  tho  other,  grave- 
ly, ^^and  one  that  I  hope  will  make  her  happy." 

^'  Oh !  no  doubt  happy  I"  said  Lady  Chatterton,  hastily;  ^'  but 
they  say  Emily  has  a  jointure  of  twelve  thousand  a  year — ^by- 
the-by,"  she  added,  in  a  low  tone,  though  no  one  was  near 
enough  to  hear  what  she  said,  ^^  could  not  the  earl  have  settled 
Lumley  Castle  on  her  instead  of  the  deanery  ?" 

"  Upon  my  word  I  never  think  of  such  gloomy  subjects  as 
provisions  for  widowhood,"  cried  Lady  Moseley.  "  You  have 
oeeu  in  Annerdale  House — ^is  it  not  a  princely  mansion  ?" 

"Piincely  indeed,"  rejoined  the  dowager,  sighing;  "don't 
the  earl  intend  increasing  the  rents  of  this  estate  as  the  leases 
&11  in  f    I  am  told  they  are  very  low  now  I" 

"  I  believe  not,"  said  the  other.  "  He  has  enough,  and  is 
willing  others  should  prosper.  But  there  is  CUra,  with  her 
little  boy — ^is  he  not  a  lovely  child?"  cried  the  grandmother, 
rising  to  take  the  inHmt  in  her  arms. 

"Oh!  excessively  beautiful !"  said  the  dowager,  looking  tho 
other  way,  and  observing  Catharine  making  a  movement  toward 
Lord  Henry  Stapleton,  she  called  to  her.  "  Lady  Herri^Qeld^ 
come  thia  way,  my  dear — ^I  wish  to  speak  to  yon." 

Kate  obeyed,  with  a  sullen  pout  of  her  pretty  lip,  and  entered 
into  some  idle  discussion  about  a  cap,  though  her  eyes  wan« 
(lered  round  the  rooms  in  listless  vacancy. 

The  dowager  had  the  curse  of  bad  impressions  in  youtk  to 
contend  with,  and  labored  infinitely  harder  now  to  jnake  hoi 
daughter,  act  right,  than  formerly  she  had  ever  done  to  xnake 
her  act  wrong. 
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"  Here !  uncle  Bcnfield,"  cned  Emily,  with  a  face  glowing 
with  health  and  animation,  as  she  approached  his  seat  with  a 
glass  in  her  hands.  "  Here  is  the  negus  you  wished :  I  have 
made  it  myself,  and  you  will  praise  it  of  course." 

"  Oh !  my  dear  Lady  Pendennyss,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
rising  politely  from  his  seat  to  receive  the  beverage ;  '^  you  are 
putting  yourself  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  an  old  bachelor 
like  me ;  too  much,  indeed,  too  much." 

"  Old  bachelors  are  sometimes  more  esteemed  than  young 
ones,"  cried  the  earl,  gayly,  joining  them  in  time  to  hear  this 
speech.  "  Here  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Johnson ;  who  knows 
when  we  may  dance  at  his  wedding?" 

"  My  lord,  and  my  lady,  and  my  honored  master,"  said  Peter, 
gravely  in  reply,  bowing  respectfully  where  he  stood,  waiting  to 
take  his  master's  glass,  "  I  am  past  the  age  to  think  of  taking  a 
wife :  I  am  seventy-throe  coming  next  'lammas,  counting  by  the 
old  style." 

"What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  your  three  hundred  a 
year,"  said  Emily,  with  a  smile,  "  unless  you  bestow  it  on  some 
good  woman,  for  making  the  evening  of  your  life  comfort- 
able?" 

"My  lady — ^hem — my  lady,"  said  the  steward,  blushing; 
"  I  had  a  little  thought,  with  your  kind  ladyship's  consent,  as 
I  have  no  relations,  chick  or  child  in  the  world,  what  to  do 
with  it" 

"  I  should  be  happy  to  hear  your  plan,"  said  the  countess, 
observing  that  the  steward  was  anxious  to  communicato  some- 
thing. 

"  Why,  my  lady,  if  my  lord  and  my  honored  master's  agree- 
able, I  did  think  .of  making  another  codicil  to  master's  will  in 
order  to  dispose  of  it. 

"  Your  master's  will,"  said  the  earl,  laughing ;  "  why  not  tc 
your  own,  good  Peter  ?" 

"  My  honored  lord,"  said  the  steward,  with  great  humility, 
it  don't  become  a  poor  serving-man  like  me  to  make  a  wilL" 
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'^Bai  haw  will  you  prove  it?"  said  the  earl,  kindlj^  willing 
to  convmoe  him  of  hia  error ;  ^yon  most  be  both  dead  to  prove 
it." 

«  Our  wills,"  said  Peter,  gulping,  his  words,  "  will  be  proved 
on  the  same  day." 

His  master,  looked  round  at  him  with  great  affection^  and 
both  the  earl  and  Emily  were  too  much  struok  to  aay  any  thing; 
Peter  had,  however,  the  subject  too  much  at  heart  to  abandon 
it,  just  as  he  had  broken  the  ice.  He  anxiously  wished  for  the 
countess's  eonscnt  to  the  scheme,,  for  he,  would  mot  .affiront  her, 
even  after  hct  was  dead. 

"  My  lady — Miss  Emmy,^*  said  Johnson,  ei^r ly,  ^'  my  plan  is^ 
if  my  hODpt^  maater's  agreeable-r-to  make  a  codicil,  and  give 
my  mite  to  a  little — Lady  Emily  Denbigh." 

'<Ohl  Peter,  yon  and  unde  Benfield  are  both  too  good," 
eried  Emily,  laughing  and  blushing,  as  she  hastened  to  dara 
and  her  mother. 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,"  cried  the. delighted  oatl,  follow- 
ing his  wife  with:  his  eyes,  and  shaking  the  steward  cordial- 
ly by  the  hand ;  ^  and,  if  no  better  expedient  be  adopted  by 
us,  you  have  full  permission  to  do  as  you  please  with  your 
money,"         . 

^VPeter,"  siud  his  master  to  him  in  a  low  tone,  f^you  should 
never  speak  qf  such  things  prematurely,;  now  I  r^ember  when 
the  Earl  of  Pendcnnyss,  my  nephew,  was  first  presented  to  me 
I  was  sUruok  witJb  the  delicacy  and  propriety  of  his  demeanor, 
and  the  Lady  Pendennyss,  my  niece,  toio ;  you  never  see  any 
thing  forward,  or — ^Ah  I  Emmy  dear,"  said  the  old  man^  ten 
derly  interrupting  himisd^  *^  you  are  too  good  to  remember 
vour  old  uncle,"  taking  one  of  the  fine  peaches  tbe  handed  him 
trom  a  plate. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Mr.  Haughton  to  the  earl,  "  Mrs.  Ives  and 
myself  have  had  a  contest  about  the  comforts  of  matrimony ; 
dhe  insists  she  may  be  quite  as  happy  at  Bdlton  Paraonige  aa  in 
this  noble  castle,  and  with  this  rich- prospect  in  view." 
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"  I  hope,"  said  Fraiicia,  "  you  aro  not  teacking  my  wife  to  bo 
discontented  with  her  humble  lot — if  so,  both  your  vi$it  and 
hers  will  be  an  unhappy  one." 

*'  It  would  be  no  easy  task,  if  our  good  friend  intended  aiiy 
sueh  thing  by  his  jests,"  said  Clara,  smiling;  ^  I  knbw  my  irae 
interests,  I  trust,  too  well,  to  wish  to  change  my  fortune." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Pendcnnysa;  *4t  is  wonderful  how  littlo 
our  happiness  depends  on  a  temporal  condition.  When  here,  or 
at  Lumley  Castle,  surrounded  by  my  tenantry,  there  lue,  I  con- 
fess, moments,  of  weakness,  in  which  the  loss  of  my  wealth  and 
rank  would  be  mtsscd  greatly;  but  when  on  service,  anbjected  to 
great  privations,  and  smTounded  by  men  superior  to  me  in  mili- 
tary rank,  who  say  unto  me — go,  and  I  g((— come^  and  I  come 
— I  find  my  enjoyments  intrinsically  the  same."  ' 

♦*  That,"  said  Francis,  ♦*  may  bo  owing  to  your  lordship's  tem- 
pered feelings,  which  have  taught  you  to  look  beyond  this  world 
for  pleasures  ajid  consolation." 

"  It  bsis,  doubtlessj  jm  effect,"  said  the  earl,  ^  but  there  is  no 
truth  of  wliich  I  am  more  fully  persuaded,  than  that  oar  happi- 
ness here  docQ  not  depend  upon  our  lot  in  life,  so  wo  are  not 
suffering  ,for  necessaries — even  changes  bring  less  real  misery 
than  they  are  supposed  to  do." 

*'  Doubtless,"  cried  Mr.  Ilaughton,  '^  under  the  circumstances, 
[  would  not  wish  to  change  even  with  your  lordship-sunless,  in- 
deed," he  continued,  with  a  smile  and  bow  to  the  conntess,  ^'it 
were  the  temptation  of  your  lovely  wife." 

"You  are  quite  polite,"  said  Emily,  laaghing,  "but  I  have  no 
desire  to  deprive  Mrs.  Haughton  of  a  companion  she  has  made 
out  so  well  with  these  twenty  years  past." 

"  Thilriyy  my  lady,  if  you  please." 

"  An4  thirty  more,  I  hope,"  continued  Emily,  as  a  servant 
announced  the  several  carriages  at  the  door.  The  younger  part 
of  the  company  now  hastened  to  their  different  engagements, 
and  Chatterton  handed  Harriet;  John,  Grace;  and  Pendennyasy 
Emily,  into  their  respective  ci^rriages ;  the  duke  and  Lady  Mt^ 
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rian  following,  bnt  lit  some  little  distance  from  the  rest  of  the 

party. 
As  the  earl  drove  from  the  door,  the  countess  looked  up  to  a 

window,  at  which  were  standing  her  annt  and  Doctor  Ives. 

She  kissed  her  hand  to  them,  with  a  face,  in  which  glowed  tlie 

mingled  expression  of  innocence,  love,  and  joy. 

Before  leaving  the  park,  the  party  passed  Sir  Edward ;  with 
his  wife  leaning  on  one  arm  and  Jane  on  the  other,  pursuing 
their  daily  walk.  The  baronet  followed  the  carriages  with  his 
eyes,  and  exchanged  looks  of  ^he  fondest  love  with  his  children, 
as  they  drove  slowly  and  respectfully  by  him;  and  if  the  glance 
which  followed  on  Jane  did  not  speak  equal  pleasure,  it  surely 
noted  its  proper  proportion  of  paternal  love. 

**You  have  much  reason  to  congratulate  yoursdf  on  the 
happy  termination  of  your  labors,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a 
smile,  to  the  widow ;  **  Emily  is  placed,  so  £nr  as  human  fore- 
sight can  judge,  in  the  happiest  of  all  stations  a  female  can  be 
in :  she  is  the  pi6us  wife  of  a  pious  hoaband,  beloved,  and  de- 
8er\'ing  of  it** 

'^  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  drawing  back  from  following  the 
phaeton  with  her  eyes,  "-  they  are  as  happy  as  this  world  will 
admit,  and,  what  is  better,  they  are  well  prepared  to  meet  any 
reverse  of  fortune  which  may  occur,  as  well  as  to  dischai^  the 
duties  on  which  they  have  entered.  I  do  not  think,"  continued 
slie,  musing,  *^  that  Pendennyss  can  ever  doubt  the  affections  of 
such  a  woman  as  Emily." 

'*  I  should  think  not,"  said  the  doctor ;  '*  but  what  can  excite 
such  a  thought  in  your  breast,  and  one  so  much  to  the  prejii» 
dice  of  George  V 

^  The  only  unpleasant  thing  I  ever  observed  in  him,*'  said 
Mrs.  Wilson,  gravely,  ^^  is  the  suspicion  which  induced  him  to 
adopt  the  disguise  in  which  he  entered  our  fiiunily." 

^Ho  did  not  adopt  it,  madam-'cbance  and  cirenmstaBces 
drew  it  around  him  accidentally;  and  when  yon  consider  the 
peculiar  state  of  his  mind  from  the  discovery  of  his  mother's 
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misconduct — ^his  own  great  wealth  .and  rank — ^it  is  not  so  sur- 
prising that  he  should  yield  to  a  deception,  rather  harmless  than 
injurious." 

"Dr.  Ives,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  "is  not  wont  to  defend  deceit  *» 

"  Nor  1>  I  now,  madam,"  replied  the  doctor,  with  a  smile :  **  I 
acknowledge  the  offence  of  George,  myself,  wife,  and  son.  I 
remonstrated  at  the  time  upon  principle ;  I  said  the  end  would 
not  justify  the  means ;  that  a  departoire  from  ordinary  rules  of 
propriety  was  at  all  times  dangerous,  and  seldom  practised  with 
bipunity." 

"  And  you  failed  to  convince  your  hearers,"  cried  Mrs,  Wil- 
son, gayly ;  "  a  novelty  in  your  case,  my  good  rector." 

"I  thank  you  for  the  compliment,"  said  the  doctor;  "I  did 
convince  them  as  to  the  truth  of  the  principle,  but  the  earl  con- 
tended that  his  case  might  make  an  innocent  exception.  He 
had  the  vanity  to  think,  I  believe,  that  by  concealing  his  real 
name,  he  injured  himself  more  than  any  one  else,  and  got  rid 
of  the  charge  in  some  such  way.  He  is,  however,  tho1x>ughly 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  position,  by  practice ;  his  suffer- 
ings, growing  out  of  the  mistake  of  his  real  character,  and  which 
could  not  have  happened  had  he  appeared  in  proper  person, 
having  been  greater  than  he  is  ready  to  acknowledge." 

"If  they  study  the  &te  of  the  Donna  Julia,  and  his  own 
weakness,"  said  the  widow,  "  they  will  have  a  salutary  moral 
always  at  hand,  to  teach  them  the  importance  of  two  cardinal 
virtues  at  least— oSedience  and  truth." 

"Julia  has  suflEered  much,"  replied  the  doctor;  "and  al- 
though she  has  returned  to  her  father,  the  consequences  of  her 
imprudence  are  likely  to  continue.  When  once  the  bonds  of 
mutual  confidence  and  respect  are  broken,  they  may  be  partially 
restored,  it  is  true,  but  never  with  a  warmth  and  reliance  such 
as  existed  previously.  To  return,  however,  to  yourself,  do  you 
not  feel  a  sensation  of  delight  at  the  prosperous  end  of  yoni 
exertions  in  behalf  of  Emily  ?" 

"It  is  certainly  pleasant  to  think  wo  have  discharged  oui 
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duties,  ami  tho  task  U  niucli  easier  than  we  «re  apt  to  Bnppose," 
said  Mn.  Wilson ;  "  It  is  only  to  commence  tbe  foondatjon,  so 
that  it  will  be  able  to  support  the  suporstrnctDrc.  I  have  en- 
dcavonxl  to  mafco  Emily  a  Christian.  I  have  endeavored  to 
funn  such  a  taste  and  pruici[Je3  in  her,  that  she  wonld'  not  bo 
apt  to  acbniro  an  improper  suitor,  and  I  have  labored  to'prqxirc 
bor  to. discharge  b^  continued  duties  through  life,  in  swA  -a 
manner  ajid  witb  such  a  faith,  aa  nnder  the  providence  of  Qi>d 
will  result  in  happlnesa  far  exceeding  any  thing  she  now  enjoys. 
In  all  these,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  I  have  Euccccded,  and 
had  Qccasi&n'  olfcrod,  I  would  have  assisted  ber  inexperience 
through  the  m<m  delicate  decisions  of  her  sex,  tbough  in  no 
Instance  wonld  I  attempt  to  control  them." 

"Yon  are  rif^bt,  my  dear  madam,"  said  tho  doctor,  taking 
bor  kindly  by  the  band,  "and  bad  I  a  dangbter,  I  won]d  follow 
a  umildr  conrse.  Give  her  delicacy,  religion,  and  b  proper  taste, 
aided  by  the  unseen  influence  of  a  prudent  parent's  care,  and 
the  cbanoes  of  a  woman  for  happiness  would  be  mnch  greatei 
than  thej  are;  and  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion — 'Thrt  pr» 
Teqtion  is  at  aH  tinioa  better  than  cnre.' " 


*'The  enduring  nnonuments  of  Fenimore  Cooper  are  his  works. 
While  the  love  of  country  continues  to  prevail,  his  nr)enr)ory  will  exist  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  So  truly  patriotic  and  Anterican  throughout, 
they  should  find  a  place  in  every  American's  library." — Daniel  Webster, 
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53.  Stray  Moments  with  Thackeray  :  His  Humor,  Satire,  and  Char- 

acters.   By  William  H.  Rideinq.    Paper,  80  cts. ;  cloth,  60  cts. 

54.  Dr*  Heidenhoff's  Process.  By  Edward  Bellaitt.  Paper,  26  cts. 

55.  Second  Thoughts.   By  Bhoda  Brouohton.   Vol.  L   Paper,  $6  cts. 

56.  Second  Thoughts.  By  Rhoda  Broughton.  Vol  II.  Paper,  25  cts. 

57.  Two  Rnssian  Idyls  t  Karcella,  Esfira. .  Paper,  30  cts. 

58.  Strange  Stories*    By  Erckmann-Chatrian.    Paper,  80  cts. 

59.  Iiittle  Comedies.    By  Julian  Sturqis.    Paper,  80  cts. 

60.  French   Men   of  Letters.     By  Hausicb  Mauris  (Marquis  di 

Calenzano).    Paper,  86  cts. 

61.  A  Short  Life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone.     By  Charles 

H.  Jones.    Paper,  35  cts. 

62.  The  Foresters.    By  Berthold  Auerbach.    Paper,  50  cts. 

63.  FoTorina.    An  Italian  Story.    Paper,  80  cts. 

64.  Mashallahl    A  Flight  tnto  Egypt.    -By  Charles  Warren.  Stod- 

dard.   Paper,  30  cts. 

65.  All  Alone.    A  Story.    By  AndrA  Theuriet.    Paper,  26  cts. 


Applstoxs^  New  HAicDTrYoLim  8ntm  It  in  handsoma  ISmo  votamM,  la  larg* 
type,  of  A  sixe  eonronieiit  for  the  pocket,  or  suitable  for  tbo  lilHtuy-alieU;  bound  la 
pap^ooTeiji..  A  selection  of  the  ▼olomes  boi^d  alflo  in  eioU^  60  cte.  eaclL 

Anj  ¥010010  mailed,  post-paid,  to  Vij  address  within  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
OB  noelpt  of  the  price. 

^.  .    A  JLPPLKTON 4t  CO,,  PubOehen,  1, l,&tB(mdmrta,  Kew  York, 


Julia  Kavanagh's  Works. 

"There  is  a  quiet  power  in  the  writinirs  of  tliia  gifted  author  which  is  as  fa 
removed  from  the  senMtional  school  at  any  modern  norele  can  he." 


ADEIiE;  a  Tale. 

12mo Cloth,  $1.36. 

BEATRICE. 

12mo. Cloth,  $1.25. 

DAISY  BURNS. 

12mo Cloth,  $1JHS. 

GRACE  LEE. 

12mo .Clotli,  $lJMw 

MADELINE. 

12mo Cloth,  $1.26. 

NATHALIE  ;  a  Tale. 

12mo Cloth,  $1.2&. 

RACHEL  GREY. 

12mo i Cloth,  $1.26. 

SETEN  TEARS,  and  Other  Tales. 

12mo Cloth,  $1.96. 

SYBIL'S  SECOND  LOVE. 

lama Cloth,  $1.9&. 

QUEEN  MAB. 

lamo Cloth,  $1JHS. 

JOHN  DORRIEN. 

12mo Cloth,  $1.25. 

THE  TWO  LILIES. 

12mo Cloth,  $l.60L 

WOMEN  OF  CHRISTIANITY.     Exemplary  for 

Piety  and  Charity.   12mo'. Cloth,  $l.oa 

DORA. 

UlaBtrated  by  Gaston  Fay.   8yo Paper,  $1.00 ;  cloth,  $1^50. 

SILVIA.    A  Novel. 

870. Fai»er,  13  ecnts. 

BESSIE.    A  Novel. 

8vo Paper,  75  cents. 


*«*  EUher  cf  the  abatfe  mailed  to  any  addre»9  in  the  UMUd  3tate$.  pMkm 
paid,  on  receipt  qf  the  price, 

P.  AFPLETON  A  CO.*  PuBuaHKBS*  1, 3,  Jb  5  BonB  Strbet,  New  Yona. 


PRIMERS 

IN  SCIENCE,   HISTORY,   AND    UTERATURK 
18mo.    .    .    .    Flexible  cloth,  45  cents  each. 

L—Edited  by  Profeasora  HUXLEY,  ROSCOE,  and  BALFOUR 

STEWART. 

SCIENCE    PRIMERS. 

Introductory T.  H.  Huxlkt. 

Chemistry H.  Jfi.  IUmooS. 

Physios BiLFouB  Stxwabt. 

Physical  Geography A.  OxiKn. 

Geology A.  Onxne. 

Physiology .M.  Fostxb. 

Astronomy ...., J.  N.  Locktib. 

Botany J.  D.Uookxb. 

Logio W.  S.  JsTONii. 

Inventional  Geometry W.  G.  Spbnokb. 

Pianoforte Fbankun  Tatlob. 

Politioal  Boonomy .  W.  8.  Jbyomb. 


IL— Edited  by  J.  a  GREEN,  M.  A.,  Examiner  iai  the  School  of  Modem 

HuUtrif  at  Oxford, 

HISTORY    PRIMERS. 

Greece ...C.  A.FTm. 

Rome M.  Cbkighton. 

Europe R.  A.  Fbbxxak. 

Old  Greek  Life J.  P.  Mahafft. 

Roman  Antiquities A.  8.  Wiuunb. 

Geography QioBaiOBOTB. 


ra.— Edited  by  J.  R.  GREEN,  M.  A. 

LITERATURE     PRIMERS. 

English  Grammar B.Mobbu. 

English  Literature Stopvobd  A  Bbookb. 

Philology J.  Pxhjl 

Classical  Geography M.  F.  Tosxb. 

S hakesp^are ,B.  Dowdxn. 

Studies  in  Bryant J.  Aldxn. 

Greek  Literature ...R.  C.  Jxbb. 

English  Grammar  Exercises B.  Morbib. 

Homer W.  B.  Gladbtohb. 

English  Composition ^  ...  .J.  Niohol. 

COikerx  in  preparation,) 

The  objeet  of  these  prlmera  is  to  coDvey  infonnatlon  in  snch  a  manner  as 
to  make  it  both  iDtelllgible  and  interesting  to  very  yonng  pnpilSf  and  80  to  dts- 
eipline  thalr  minds  as  to  Incline  them  to  more  syBtematie  after-stadtes.  In  the 
Science  Series  some  simple  experiments  hare  tieen  dcTised,  leading  np  to  the 
chief  truths  of  each  science.  By  this  means  the  papU*s  interest  is  excited,  and 
the  memory  is  impres«ed  bo  as  to  retain  withont  difficnlty  the  Acts  bronsht 
under  obserration.  The  woodcutH  which  illnstrate  these  primers  servv*  tbe 
tame  parpoBe,  embellishing  and  explaining  the  text  at  the  same  time. 

D.  APPLETON  *•  CO..  PuNuhtrt^Ntw  Y^rk. 


APPLETONS'  SCHOOL  READERS, 

Consisting  of  Five  Books, 


BT 


WM.T.HABBI8,LL.D.,  A.  J.BICKOFF,  A.H.,  ICASK  BAII.ET,A.X^ 

S»ip9rkitmdml  of  SektnU,  Sitptrinkndimt  ef  Iiutntttiomf  hutruetitr  in  SkoutUmf 

B,  Imm,  Mtk  Cktukudf  Q,  -  Talt  CtUtgt. 


iPPLKFONS'  FIRST  READER CUld'S  Qaarto,  M  WS^ 

AFPLETONS'  SECONB  READER .....lta«,  HS     << 

APPLEfONS' THRD  READER ..Itett,  2U     <^ 

APPLETONS'  FOURTH  READER Itno,  U9     ^ 

APPLETOSS)  FIFTH  READER Una,  471     «« 


CHIEF    MERITS. 

Theie  Readen ,  while  avoiding  extremes  and  one'tided  tendendee,  combine 
Into  one  hannonioiui  whole  the  Mreral  leenlta  dlairable  to  be  attained  in  a  series 
of  school  reading-books.  These  include  good  pictorial  illustrations,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  word  and  phonic  methods,  careful  gradiag,  drill  on  the  pecidiar  oom- 
bihatlOns  o^  letters  that  represent  vowel- sounds,  correct  spdUng,  exercises  well 
srrtoged  for  the  pnpll^s  preparation  by  himself  (so  that  he  shall  learn  the  great 
let eoui  of  self-help,  self-dependence,  the  habit  of  application),  exerdses  tbat 
derelop  a  practical  command  of  correct  fbrms  of  expression,  good  literary  taste, 
close  critical  power  of  thought,  and  ability  to  interpret  the  entire  meanhig  of  the 
langnage  of  others. 

THE   AUTHORS. 

'  The  high  rank  which  the  authors  hare  attained  in  the  «dacational  Held  and 
their  lon«r  and  sncoessfhl  experience  in  practical  school-work  especially  lit  them 
for  the  preparation  of  text-books  that  will  embody  all  the  best  elements  of  modem 
educative  ideas.  In  the  schools  of  St  Louis  and  caevelan.d*  over  which  two  of 
them  have  long  presided,  the  subject  of  reading  has  received  more  than  usual  at- 
tention, and  with  results  that  have  established  for  them  a  wide  reputation  (br 
superior  elocutionary  discipline  and  accomplishments.  Feeling  the. need  of  a 
series  of  reading-books  harmonizing  in  all  respects  with  the  modes  of  instmO' 
tlon  growing  out  of  their  long  tentatiye  work,  they  have  carefully  prepared  these 
volumes  in  the  belief  that  the  special  features  enumerated  will  commend  them 
to  practical  teachers  everywhere. 

Of  Professor  Bailey,  Instructor  of  Elocution  in  Yale  College,  it  Is  needless  to 
speak,  for  he  is  known  throughout  the  iTnion  as  being  without  a  peer  In  his  pro> 
fession.   BUmetMtmititenattiral^fU^tMchaniealreaderi, 


D.  APFLETON  ^  CO.,  Pubusbxbs,  1, 8,  &  5  Bond  Stbxxt,  New  Toul 


^. 
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